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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The circumstances attending the publication of the 
present work excite peculiar interest. It appeared in 
Germany a short time since : its sale was uncommonly 
rapid ; but no sooner did it reach the First Consul, 
than he exerted his influence with the Continental 
Powers, and every where succeeded in obtaining its 
suppression. 

Bonaparte has hitherto been but imperfectly known ; 
and as his influence is not likely to prevent its inter- 
diction here, the world may yetiiave an opportunity 
of forming an estimate of the man, whose political 
successes have so materially contributed to agitate 
Europe. 

It may be necessary to observe, that several quota- 
tions from public orators, as well as extracts from 
some French pamphlets, which were interspersed in 
the original, are here given as an appendix. 



London^ Ji^Tze 8, 1804. 



PREFACE 
BY THE AUTHOR. 



A German, of no party, not unacquainted 
v^ith the former state of France, a near ob- 
server of the French revolution, sometimes 
absent, sometimes present, and of late its in- 
habitant, does not think it an unwelcome 
service to his countrymen, if he faithfully 
relate to them what he has found most re- 
markable and interesting during his stay at 
Paris. He does not aim at the honor of being 
ranked either among the detracters or the apo- 
logists of the present constitution and govern- 
ment, but will rather abstain, as much as pos-^ 
sible, from all opprobrious terms and enthusi- 
astic praises, with which foreign and French 
writers too often abound His chief object 



PREFACE. 

is, to unravel the conduct of the French go- 
vernment to his readers^ as far as he is able 
to comprehend it 

Every cQourrence in new-modelled France, 
deriving its source from that extraordinary 
man, who gave to it its present form, a view 
of his life, which may serve to establish the 
truth of former accounts, to correct others, 
and to bring some new facts to light, ap- 
,peared to him the most unobjectionable way. 
Those readers who may desire to be informed 
of his military achievements, or his political 
transactions, will find much satisfaction in a 
number of great and small French publica- 
tions ; in several journals published in Ger- , 
many, by Archenholz, Huber, Botticher ; in 
the political annals of Possett, and in ano- 
ther journal, appearing under the general title 
'^ France." 

Paris^ in the Mtk Year of the Republic. 



mstmais 
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FRENCH- PEOP3LE. 



Napoleon Bonaparte was bom the 15th 
of August, 1769, atAjaccio, ä small town oa 
the western side of Corsica: he wasthe-dde«t 
«on of a lawyer, who possessed some land near 
that place. 

General Marboeuf, who had just finished 
the conquest of Corsica for France, and re- 
mained there as governor of the island, soon 
became an intimate friend of the family of 
Bonaparte, and shewed a fatherly concern for 
the education of young Napoleon, whom he 
caused to be admitted into the royal mili- 
tary college at Brienne, in that province of 
France, formerly called Champagne, to which 

3 he 
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he was removed in the year 1779, being then ten 
years of age. As he was of a weakly constitution, 
and naturally incfined to- selitude; and a stoical 
rigour in life, he gained but little in bodily 
strength, cheerfulness of mind, or social 
virtue,, by confinement, and atixiou6r re- 
strictions to which the Monks, the guardians 
of this military cloister, thought proper to 
bind their pupils. 

The regular hours of school excepted,, he 
liyed at first almost exclusively in his gloomy- 
cell, where, provided with the. spare furniture 
of a hammock, an earthen jug, and. a wash«- 
ing-bason,, he was^ locked up every night like 
other pupils, and closely watched byan in^ 
spector, patrolling^ all night up. and dowu the 
corridor. Aftersyards he used to retire to. 
his studies to a small solitary garden,, for 
which he had contrived to. obtain: some ad- 
ditional ground from his schoolfellojvs : this; 
he had endeavoured to separate as much as 
possible from their possessions, and to ex- 
clude 
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etude every one by planting pallisadoes and 
shrubs around it. One day, when his school- 
^ellot^s, after üösuccessfully attempting to 
let off some fire-works, and many of them 
being severely scorched, in their qonfusionf 
broke through this fenc* to escape, he drove 
them back with his garden implements. He 
never joined in ' their parties and youthful 
sports, lit was dabbed the Spartan, and re- 
tained this nickname ais long as he remained 
in the coHege. 

The deliverance of his native land from 
the Frdnch yoke was his favourite theme ; 
and his expres3ions,'*in that respect, often be- 
trayed in him a' belief* of its being his des- 
tiny happily to accomplish the planS, in 
which Pabli, who wafe then the idol of his 
heart, had proved unsuccessful. His school- 
fellowb could not provoke his anger more, 
than by calling hini a vassal of France. He 
had sSyorn eternal hatred to the Genoese, by 
wfeoni Corsica was sold to that power. One day, 
B 2 when 
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when a young Corsican, newly arrived, was 
presented to him as a Genoese, he instantly 
seized him by the hair, and would have killed 
him, if some stronger boys had not parted 
them. For several weeks after, his rage al- 
ways rekindled, when by chance he met this 
young student. 

He likewise signalized himself from his 
schoolfellows, by a religious cast of mind, to 
the great satisfaction of his spiritual teachers. 

The mode of instruction in this college, 
being chiefly calculated for improvement in 
military art, coincided best with his inclina- 
tion. Bonaparte did not profit much by the 
general instructions at the beginning, but 
soon devoted himself exclusively to the study 
of . mathematics. He cared little about the 
knowledge of classic or modern languages, 
and still less for an acquaintance with the. li- 
beral arts and sciences ; even the mechanical 
proficiencies of youth, as writing, riding, 
&c. were little regarded by him: henc^ he still 

write$ 
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writes a bad, illegible band, and is but an indif- 
ferent horseman. His greatest delight was in 
reading Plutarch, and the life of the Marshal 
Prince of Saxony, which he chose as a recre- 
ation after the regular hours of close study in 
mathematics. 

The first friend he* selected among his 
schoolfellows was Faucelet dc Bourienne, 
like him a student in mathematics, and a 
youth who by his mild temper atid pleasing 
bashfulness, had gained the good will of all the 
other boys. This Bourienne became, and al- 
ways <:on tinned, first private secretary to Bo- 
i^fparte, till the present year. 

His moroseness, and rough behaviour, to 
.most of his schoolfellows, exposed him to 
continual quarrels and battles, in which he 
generally suffered, being the weakest ; yet he 
would never lodge a complaint with his rigid 
schoolmasters against them. He was gene- 
rally their speaker and advocate in their little 
insurrections, and was usually singled out 

and 
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and punished 9s the lfi»der, when the other 
boys would cringe for fear of being flogged ; 
yet the most severe ch^stiseinent could nof 
dmwa single complaint from bis lips. 

He even seemed to be quitp indifferent at 
a military disgrace he once met with. The 
pupils were divided into companies, forming 
a batjalioh ; the officers were chosen among 
them§elves, and bore the unifoxm of the 
French regulars : Bonaparte enjoyed the rank 
of captain. By a court martial, summoned on 
the occasion, and proceeding with all due 
form and solemnity, he was declared un- 
worthy of the commaua over bis comrades, 
a^d condemned to be reduced to the ranks. 
He heard this sentence read to him, and suffered^ 
himself quietly to be stripped of his insignia, 
as an officer, without ever betraying the least 
symptom of sorrow. 

From that period he began to join in the 
sports of the younger boys, where they 
shewed him an uncommon partiality. He in-« 

structed 
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structed ithem in a kind of game, modelled 
after tht Olympic and Roman contentions in 
the circus ; but theae imports soon ended in 
real fights a«d bloody j^oses. The leader was 
chastised, syad this aew sort of «diversion abo* 
lii)bed. » 

Bonaparte then rela{)sed i^to his former 
itiorose and solitary liie, when in tl^^iard 
iriMter of the year 3/83, bis natural propen- 
sity to trials in fortification, roused iu him 
the idea of building a small fort with snow. 
With the common garden utensils, assisted by 
his most zealous comrades, he completed a re- 
gular square, with four bastions on its comers, 
surrounded by a Avall^ three feet six inches 
high, of which the remains, hardened by the 
frost, were still discersjible.iin the month of 
May. 

After a stay of live years at this school, 
and having undergone the annual examina- 
tion of the royal inspector, the latter found 
him so well versed in the art of fottifioation, 

that 
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that he thought fit to send him to the great 
military college at Paris, where he arrived on 
the 17th of October, 1784. 

There he continued in his wonted auste- 
rity, and in the exclusive application to 
the study of mathematics. By the instruc- 
tions of the celebrated Monges, he profited in 
such a manner, as to be promoted into the 
corps of artillery after his first examination. 
Among 300 pupils then at the dollege, he 
chose for his more intimate friends, Lauriston, 
who was of a phlegmatic temper, and Dupont, 
an audacious youth. He generally spent his 
leisure hours in one of the bastions of a small 
fort, called *' Lieu brune," and built for the 
use of the pupils at the top of their usual 
walk. There, leaning on the parapet, with 
the works of Vauban, Cohorn, and Folard, 
by his side, he drew plans for the attack and 
defence of this small fort He entered the 
regiment of artillery called ** la Fere," garri- 
soned at Auxone, as lieutenant, in July, 1785, 
1 and 
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and there usually passed the greater part of 

. the day in the precincts of the fortification, 

and half the night iu reading military books. 

His predilection for republican liberty brought 

him "into many disputes and troubles: one 

of his comrades challenged him once on that 

. account ; but the matter was amicably settled 

through the interference of friends. Another 

time, whilst walking by the side of a river 

with his fellow officers, he declared himself 

an enemy to. the king, and provoked their 

■ anger to such a degree, that they were on the 

point of throwing him in, which he very 

narrowly escaped. -^ 

By the death of General Marboeuf, in the 
year 1786, he lost that support and protection, 
which alone could render his stay at the regi- 
ment agreeable and advantageous, he there- 
fore returned to his mother in Corsica. 

In the year 1790, when a revolution broke 
out in Corsica, lie was made commander of 
a battalion of national guards, at Ajaccio. Paoli 

looking 



lookmg etk him as ^ daogerous enemy to fais 
.$elfi^ plan9, drovie bw with his family back 
to France, whece tbey arrived in the year 
1793. 

BQBai>«irte ft^mttrt^ the eorps of artiUerj. 
At the sieg^ of Touloo, whilst serviog a field- 
ftiece, vitti nothing hut dead bodies lying 
aroijud hiip, he h^^ espied by the representatives 
Barra^ and Freron, who instantly committed 
to him the defence of a redoubt of import- 
ance. 

Barras, an experienced commander, soon 
foi^nd fault with the pointing of the guns in 
this battery; but Bonaparte bade him mind his 
own affairs, as representative of the people, and 
leave the care of this redoubt to him, 

After the taking of Toulon, he was pro- 
njoted to the rank of brigadier-general, and 
sent to Ni?:2Ja ; but Aubry, the deputy, dis- 
placed hi^ soon after, and sent him into 
prison a$ a terrorist 

Being released, it was intended to give him 
3 a commission 
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a |Con)U}iß^i9p in t^ kf^ntry, but Ue hastei^d 
tp Paris to lodge his CQpiplaints. Finding fip 
redres^, he jdenunded his discliarge, and leave 
to go to Constantinople, 'but w^s refused both. 
On the insurrection of the Parisians, ou the 
bloofly and ever mexnoraWe days of the 4th 
and 5th of October, 1795, he headed the 
troops as second ip cpinmand under Barras : 
tranquillity being restored, tl]e conimand 
of the army of the interior \v^s entrusted 
to him. 

Soon aftpr he married the cj^ere amie of 
Barr^, the vidow of General Beauharnois, 
who died un^ier the guillotinp. By this mar- 
riage he obtained a fortune of 500,000 
livrps, and the chipf command of the Jtaliau 
army. He found it ^n a mpst deplorable 
^tate, but by cuqiiing and succpssful enter? 
prises, he restore^ discipline, and supplied 
the wants of the troops. At the battle of Lodi 
he betrayed, for the first time, that military 
f^uL'V^^ii^^i which does not^ scruple abqqt 

the 
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the sacrifice of human blood. He conquered 
Lombardy. The Venetians provoked his an* 
ger by an unqualified support of the Austrians. 
He marched against Rome and Naples ; shew- 
ing outwardly respect and moderation towards 
the Pope, he granted an armistice ; and the 
most precious monuments of art, the choicest 
treasures of the libraries in the Vatican, and 
cabinets of the princes, were delivered up to 
France for ever. 

Near Castiglione he is defeated for the first 
time; but this reverse only increases his bold- 
ness in the attack of Lonado^ which is followed 
by another victory near Roveredo. At Areola 
he and Augereau experience the first resistance 
of French troops to obey their commands; 
they refuse to pass the bridge as they had 
done at Lodi, seeing certain death before their 
eyes. He alters the plan of attack, and fights 
the bloody battles near Areola and Rivoli, M'ith 
still greater fury. Mantua surrenders on the 
2d of February, 1797. Bonaparte proceeds 

to 
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to the frontiers of Tyrol, and after the sur- 
render of the fortress Klagenfurt marches on to- 
wards Vienna. His light troops approach at the 
distance of twenty leagues, but the Venetians 
fall upon the small garrisons and the wounded 
who were left behind. His wrath rekindles at 
this treachery. 

The. emperor sued for peace : Preliminaries 
were signed at Leobeh, in 1797 ; and the Ve- 
netians, the oldest republicans of Europe, 
were delivered over to him. 

Bonaparte returned to. Paris, and was re- 
ceived like a Saviour ; he was named plenipo- 
tentiary to the congress pf Radstadt; but he 
discovered on both sides 4 desire to prolong 
the negotiations for peace, and hastened back 
to Paris, where new honors and the highest 
praises were profusely bestowed upon him. He 
was promoted to the chief command of an ex- 
pedition, seemingly directed against England. 
He pretended to employ his tiipe in scientifio 
pursuits, yet in fact he planned the conquest of 

Egypt ; 
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Egypt: the weak directory, frarihg his popu- 
larity, most reafdiiy entered into this ttieasbre. 
Spürred on by jealousy, they employed all- 
possible means to prepare a grand ebkpedition, 
at Once sciertfiftc and military. Thfe treasury 
of the city of Bern, being supposed to be far 
richer than subsequent experieilce proved/ 
was intended to defray the expenpesr of the 
enterprise^ This mis-calciilatioh decided the 
fate of the poor* SVviss, who had giv6n offtnce 
to the uncontrolled warrioi', by their* anxiously 
endeavouring tb prevent the marching of his 
troops tbroii^ thöir territories. 

In the morith of May, 1798, a fleet of ontf 
huridrifd arid niöety-four sail, With 40,000 of 
the bdst French troops, under the command of 
tlieir ablest generals (many learned men, ar^' 
tists, and rfiechahics accompany itig them), set 
out frbmi Toulon. Bonaparte Had a niöst mi* 
raculous escape fVbm the English flöet: hi 
-possessed himself of M&lta- by his artfulness 
and' fwcfe^ left it on the 20th of June for 

Egypt, 
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Egypt, add again escaped the vigilance of 
Nelson's squödmn; then oöly a few league» 
off. 

Before landing, he is^ed a prbclattiatioil^ 
recommending to his troops a respectful bebd:- 
viour towards the Muhomedatis and the fbmale 
sex. He laid Alei^andria undeitcontribution^ 
and marched o^ to Cairo without^ delay ; 
b\it met wlth-^mr unexpected redrtance from 
the weH-mottHted^ aiid watlik^ Mtfhielukes. 
By an e^i^vt man^tivfie, he mudea dread* 
fül havoc, and dispef^^ them. ' Cairo wbs- 
taken, and th^ sotdi^rä gamed an imiöerisdf 
booty, chiefly by possessing themselv^ef^ the- 
property of the Miamelukeis. Bo^napälte pur- 
sued Ibrahim Bey into Syria, cotiva^B^^like a- 
Turk near the grand* pyramid ** dtt chops" 
with the Turkish chiefs, and declared hiMsdr 
a friend and adover of Mahomed^ Wbikthe 
was successfully^ attacking Murad Bey in se- 
veral battlesy though not without losis^ the' 
«Ktortions and crueitiesi with which the con^ 

tributious 
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tributioD^ were levied/ caused an insurrection 
of the inhabitants of Cairo^ many of whom 
were butchered; Bonaparte restored order, and 
aftei'wards framed a new constitution for 

Egypt 

He proceeded to Syria, took Jaffa by storm, 
besieged the fortress of Saint Jean d'Acre, 
defended by the English and Turks. After 
a bombardment; of sixty days — ^after many 
battles, add repeated unsuccessful a^aults, 
he was cooorpelled to rjetreat with his reduced 
army to Cairo. He re-possessed himself of the 
fort Aboukir, and prepared clandestinely to 
leave Egypt 

Lucien Bonaparte had found means to keep 
up a correspondence with his brother, by the 
W4y of England ; he had acquainted him with 
the miserable state of the interior of France, 
and with the disorganization of the armies, 
every where defeated. The jealous directory, 
far from sending him any intelligence, endea- 
voured as much as they could to keep him in 

the 
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the most profound ignorance of tlfe political 
state of Europe; 

Thd Eriglish kiiew probably of his desigti to 
quit Egypt, biit suifttecl him to do so; fully* 
persuadeij, tliat with the d^arture of the con- 
triver of this expedition, the whole ^Öuld in* 
evitably fail. * With ä squadron of two frigates 
and two smaller Vessels, he Set sail in iighf of 
«he English fleet, dri. the 2Sd of August, lYsS, 
after having appointed, by a Sealed order, 
Kleber to the d^lef cotatftand,- and Dessäix 
to the com mand in Upper Egypt He met biit- 
one English frigate at sea, and landed at* Ajac-^* 
ciö, his native place, on the 30th of S^pteni-^ 
ber; after quelling an insurrection there," he 
hastened to Fr6jns; and Öience to Paris. His 
journey resembled a triumph. ./ " 

• Bonaparte found France in a most deplorable 
statte, under her impotent and disunited direc- 
tory : she was perhaps approacTimgf %er total 
dissotution : het broken financetJ could no 
longer be held up by legal extortion^ and 

c forced 



ibrccd Ipaii^ The armies wi^oted every things 
and were every M'here defeated. 

Tl^c two 4ircctors, ßarras and Sieyes, 
thought to ay^il themselves of his courage, 
entei^prising genius^ and good fortune, in or- 
der to promote tbeir different private views ; 
but the two brothers, more cunning atid dex- 
terous in the pursuit of th^ir object, kqew 
how to make the authority <jf the two former 
subservient to their design. 

Bonapajite; seemed wi^ifig to wait till the 
firs^ enthu^asm of the people had subsided^ ; 
au4 nqt; ßX sUl ai\xipus to a,v<ail h^nnself of it, 
he i^^s ii^ fs^t prying ipto the secret state of 
afi^ic^ Hjnd tl^e tr\i^ clpii^acter of the direcr 
tors andleqd^g membw 9^ the tjvo .legisla- 
tive councils. lie. wa^ also, forced tp. delay 
the e:!^ecutio« of his plan, itiU his ^<>th^r Lu- 
cien cqul4 bq ipade pi;e^ident pf theCpui^ciL 
qf J^ve HundrecL . , 

Si^yes, h^. exerted, himself in forming a. 
Ifind pf provisiopary governmenli Mdiicltbe: 

meant 
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meant to trust into the handi^ of several pet'- 
sons on whom he could depend; for he neither 
thought himself, Barras, nor any of the Ave 
directors^ fully capable of being sole dictator. 
He relied on the audacity and resolute mind of 
Bonajf>arte, "who was to be Sent to Italy to 
reap new' laurels, after having realised his plan. 
Sjoedensr atnd TaUiiyraiid served as mesefenget^s 
between Siejr» and Bonaparte* Only a few 
of the comstcil of the ancients; and of the five 
Imndrddv i^ere in idle sfecret» 

On: the 8tk of Novefaiber,: at the early liour 
of iiK in thfe morning;: every member; of th^ 
connciL of tbe zskacottBi onrtiiiöin^depeiidatice 
could he. pfaced, veeeived a card of in Vft»tdon ; 
and at eight o'clock they assembled is iSkc pa- 
lace of ihcThnüleries, where they decreed, 
^fThat ti2c legislative bodies should remnveto' 
&t'Cbud,..ajid meet there the following morn* 
ing." Qeneral Bonaparte was charged wit& 
the execntkKDLtif ihb decree, by ^e coiiixcil of 
i^ient% and intrasCed with the comnsuiid ot 

c 9j the 
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the, guard» of the legislative body, with the 

17th division of regulars, 

A fetv hours after, two addresses from Bo- 
naparte» the one to the inhabitants of Paris^ 
the other to the soldiery, were stuck up at 
every corner of the streets. The whole tenor 
of them betrayed the hurry in which they were 
drawn up. In the address directed to the sol- 
diers, Bonaparte already ventured to use the 
following, terms : ** For the two last years the 
affairs of the republic have been badly ma- 
nagediirYou were in hopes that my return 
wa\|Id put a stop to many evils/* In the 
coun^l o^ anci€h2:s^he exclaimed, in the pre- 
sence of the'diriBctors Sieyes and Roger Ducos» 
" Wc demand a republic^ founded on the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and ^national re- 
presentatiori/* Of the existing cinstitution, 
to which all had sworn, do mention was made« 
A small pamphlet was^ designedly written, and 
distributed gratis, to ease theniinds of tlie- 
* Parisians from, a fear of Bbiiat>art^'s intending 

to 
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to act the part of Csesar or Cromwell The 
council of five hundred assembled about noon 
at their wonted place ; but being informed of 
the removal of their sittings to St. Cloud, 
and directed to assemble there on the fol- 
lowing morning, they were advised to depart; 
to which they submitted, the 103d article of the 
constitution authorising such a removal 

The five hundred assembled the next morn- 
ing at St Cloud, almost without the excep- 
tion of a single member. There they com- 
menced an ut^expected and violent opposi- 
tion, by taking an oath for the maintenance 
of the constitution« Lucien Bonaparte, their 
president, was most grossly insulted, and 
comnumded to outlaw his brother : he shewed 
great self-command, and displayed much elo- 
quence, till the fit monient of resigning his 
presidency arrived. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, after having previously 
made every preparation for military support, 
entered the council of the, ancients ; but he 

did 
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did not find there so many votes in bis fa*^ 
vour as he expected. However, giving them 
to understand, that the God of war and hia 
good fortune would still protect him, he re-* 
tired ; yet, after h» departure, it was moved,; 
that a new oath ahoukl betaken for the main^ 
tenance of the constitution. 

Lucien Bonaparte had demanded in the aa« 
sembly of the five hundred, that his brother 
might be heard ; the latter now entered, but 
was loaded with abuse and reproaches and de^ 
sired to withdraw« ^Many ocular witnesses 
deny that daggers were drawn. The multi-> 
tude pressed forward, bitterly inveighing 
against hia behaviour ; his friends surrounded 
him, and covered his retneat Bonaparte them 
addressing the troops before the palace, bade 
them disperse theimad assembly by force ; Ge^ 
neral Murat, brother in law to Bonaparte,, 
rushed into the assembly at the head of the 
grenadiers. Lucien had just hid down tbe 
insignia of the pre^dent, and resigned. The 

first 
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first care of the grenadiers was to secere hiin ; 
which beidg accomplished^ they ordered the 
assembly to disperse ; they ^cre not boweter 
oVer-awfed immediately; Many of the mem- 
bers addressing thi^ soldiers, t:önjured them ih 
the namä of liberty not to follow their leiMierSy 
who aimed at the detraction of the republic. 
Cfeiieral Moral ordered the drums to beat^ 
drotraing thus ät onc^ th^ir voiced ätid elft- 
iDpurs: tired with thdr ebstifaacy he eixeireled 
the ässetobly on thi light and left by ah artful 
tnanceuvre, and the grenadiers dräve thetii 
with the bayonet through all thi avenues^, 
^iMoWi dUd dö^r^ of the hall. 

Bonaparte hi the meäfi time wi» bti&jly em* 
pUy*d^ By itifarclyei ätid eounter-^tharehe» he 
a^rofily kept the tHhpB in coHtilMial nlötioä; 
id ötdet WavoU their Wmg ci^fiupltd. He 
was present every where, and sfitfred ndtU^ 
flatterig, obUgingf vord«^ ni^ S|)tfcioiti» |Ht)- 
ittii^ ^hieb tjfiäüe tmt too fkir&tihU ixä m^ 
^tmim cm the soMier«^ ill ^vSded iM 

naked 
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naked as they were. "Vive Bonaparte V wa^ 
the general cry, whea their beloved leader 
had finished his harangue. 

Nevertheless thp unexpected an4 violent 
resistaQce of the 6ve huiidred, had greatly 
shaken him; he lost hi^ temper; ai)d conr 
trary to his foriner custom he broke fortli 
into the most violent exclamations apd threats^ 
A captain of the guards, having ^entered th^ 
pouncil, offered tQ es;ecute a depree, by which 
it was declared, that the grenadiers were not 
under the ppmmand of Bonaparte ; he instantly 
broke him* 

Lucien Bonaparte, vho seemed;hjtherto to 
have kept his temper, . qow powerfully urged 
his brother to avail himself of the tnumpl^ 
of the moment» .whilst he was going into th^ 
council of wcipnts tp refiite th^j chargesf made 
against them. 

4t night both the legislative bodies, who 
had been prevented from leaving St Cloudi^ 
a§s?mbled a^ain, l^ut of the fivp hundred, 

sparccly 
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6carC^y tivo thirds were present* Th* latter 
decreed at last ** that the directory had ceased 
to exist," that the provisional governineut of 
the state should t^copimitted toSie3'es, Roger 
Duces, and General Bonapatte : ^^ fhat the 
latter shall bear th^ title of consul/* that 
twenty five Qiemhers, choseq from the two 
legislative bodies before tl^eir adjournment, be 
^ded to them a^ a subordinate cpuncil of stati:. 

The qew ponst^ls topk the usual oath pf 
Jiberty, and equality, in the assembly of 
fivft hundred. The same decree met with op- 
position in the council of ancients, but \vs\b 
carried at last, aqd (he new consuls were 
sworn in. Two proclamations, the one froip 
Bonaparte, the other from the minister of 
police, !Fourche, informed the people on the 
next morning pf these eventi;, and the new 
government entered into their functions with- 
out further resistance« 

Bonaparte had now reached the plenitude 
ftf power ; thirty milliqns of \i\9 fejlow-crear 

tures 



turei obeyed him: htar^ uncontrolled and 
secure; all parties pressed forward to join 
hitn ; tired with their \6tgy continued »trifefc 
and numberless disorders, all looked up td 
liim, in the hopes of security and happiness ; 
all confided in the republican her<^ who had 
even attempted to disseminate knöwledg^e and 
freedom through the deserts of Africa. It 
was a happy moment : no hero, no legislator, 
in ancient or modern history, had ever been 
so successful AH was prepared ; the mate*- 
irials of a ^glorious constitution for maikkind 
"were at ha^ — ready at the disposal of a truly 
great man, who, forgetful of his own inte* 
rest, only studied the good of mankind : but 
Bonaparte was not this great man — his was 
not this noble aim. Whether he was actu- 
ated by that thirst of power, by which men 
Of^strong minds and nneonttoUaUe activity 
ar^ usually impelled; or by his convicttom 
of the French being incapable of freedom ; 
Bonaparte xfaa only courageous ; having no 

other 
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Other Ttew than to establislt himself sole 

A neir constitution^ as it was called, by 
vkich alL public functions were to be sub* 
ordinate to him, was introduced on the 
15th of December J by it all authority was 
vested in the hands of one single man. 
And this same constitution was but a tool, 
which he might lay aside whenever he chose : 
a legislative body, without the power of im*- 
posing laws : a tribunate, with full powers to 
make complaints, which the government had 
a right to disregard : a senate, incapable of 
enforcing it* decrees— these were the bulwarks 
against the despotism Of a man, in whose 
hands aU executive power was lodged, who 
could propose laws, and even annihilate at 
onee the constitution altogether. 

Sieyes becoming importunate with histnan;^ 
new proposals and speculations, was speediljl' 
silenced, and politically kilted by the weight 
of national property ; by the acceptance and 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of which be has lost the confidence 
of all those who formerly esteemed him as a 
disinterested patriot of incorruptible morals. 

Bonaparte might have chosen the title^ by 
which he alone was to take the helm of go- 
vernment, but he preferred the appearance 
of republicanism, and plurality of rulers. 
Two' consuls, pliable men, expert in some 
branches of political oeconoipy, of which the 
First Consul was totally ignorant — Camba- 
ceres, an experienced lawyer, and Lebrun, a 
well kuf^vn financier, were selected to b^ his 
coadjutg^s. 

For his ministers and counsellors of state, 
he chose, along with his two brothers, many 
generals who had signalized themselves chiefly 
in the war tinder his command ; the mpst dis« 
tinguished of the writers and leaders of par^ 
^ies, and even some professional and learried 
men, on whose political principles and (entire 
submission he could rely. Many lucrative 
places Wore given to noblemen whoh^ rexn^inj 
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cd in Fiance, even to emigrants, great numbers 
of whom were soon after allowed to return. 

Thus he hoped to have satisfied all parties 
and thtd plan answered the purpose at first 
Every one busy with his new place, or with 
comfortable armngements for the future, lost 
Mght of the procceidings of government Fo- 
i«ign^, who were not forced to declare for 
any man^ or any pai^ty^ and thus escaped the 
general rage,; couM alone make their observa- 
tions^ witfi coolniess and impartiality; and, dur- 
ing the whole -Fr&fch revolution, they saw 
{l^aitily, to the disgrace of France, that it was 
the shuttle-fcock G^ contending parties. Th^ 
whole nation Vas sometimes* led' away h^^ 
crafty and self-iiiterested poiiticians, and tfir 
aittention fixed onobjects that had no ctfn- 
nekidn with th<s real plan of the latter. They' 
weiit on- with Security, whilst the multi-^ 
tude were zeiaioiwly contending for trifles; 
They, were now^ liowever, all disgusted and^ 
* exrliamted. Aftijr having tried c*very ^xperr-^ 

ment, 
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ment, after many vaia struggles for the at- 
tainxneat of their gr^ad poiat, co^nfqrt aiiid 
tranquillity, th^y all pa<ite4 .for repoßeji Ihey 
anxiously looked for tbe mm who woojd se- 
cure it to them. A main, full etf energy» who 
had pushed himself forward in spite of aU 
parties and impeditpents, bg his unqixampled 
audacity : whosq sole aim^ aa it;3te9n\«di was 
to promote the real haps^iness pf aUi cf>ttld 
not be trusted with too ii|i|icb powür»; a^ he 
might the better satisfy theiif .«Jew«»// Tfeey 
therefore granted hiaj^ ey^iry thing, 
. Some p^blic. writers f^rtaiftly i^ned t;)<«ir: 
voices, to put a stop tOr th^) hlia4 cOBfidewfe 
i^.one man,;and, to rouse; th« dolud^d multi*' 
tttde^ . Lacratelle, the eldea^ tried tO warn the: 
new dictator. Caesar, »aid he, raadchimactf; 
dictator,. and under tbis:titl^. annihilated the: 
Bx>man republic. Sylla h^ before him avaacd 
himsfitf of a similar power, to chastise tiie un^ 
hridled populace, and tp r^ptpre the majesty 
Qf.the senate. The forjner ,fifll a sacrificolo • 

his 
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hb aifibitJQa during hi$ dtct^tcM^shlp ; the 
lattev re3igiiedy and lived in peace amat^ 
those inhabitants who h^ been the witnesses 
of \i\^ cpelt^Ok. Ms^py other Frendi writers 
foUflM^ but their efforts were fruitless ; their 
voices wf re not h^ard. 

f'tui^c^ by hisigqod; fortune : proud of his 
n^vf 4tgi4tj, JPonapaile thought fijt tQ write 
p€jiift?ija%, pn tibiQ^^^tb, of De<jen5ijl^e^ to the 
^VSg !9iißfSl?l^ ^11^ the Emperor of Ger- 
many, without observing the usual form^. He 
rGc^k^^^ ;np; answer. The minister fox foreign 
a^^i^ TaU^y^^an^; sent a note to J^oed Gren- 
villt^ in yWch, fifter t^injj a retrospeetive. 
xifw.qf p9^V events, pTdimimaries of p^ace 
were oftered- Lprd Gr?n,viJle answei;ed*it, 
thoMgh/'by 1^0 m^^v^ in such a ipa^nejr^as tp 
g^ye i^^faction* He noticed the agg;ressi(m 
af F|!|flc;€i-i-tbe up»ftt]^d ^tate of reli^ien— rt^i^e, 
Hecesfi^y of a governnpent in whic^ c^i^ßd^s^e 
ni^ig^ be plapfdiy this, language was^ WgWy 
c^le^^ing^ ami war therefore, was respited ^oo^. 
3 Bonaparte« 
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Bonaparte, in order to be able to act with 
rnore energy against his foreign enemies, fried 
a:ll the art's of cunning, force, mildness, and ri- • 
gour, to tranqiiilise the party in La Vendue, 
and to get rid of a domestic enemy, who had 
always been an unconquerable and formidable 
opponent. General Bernadotte, who had al* 
ready shewn himself a friend, by keeping his 
troops inactive on the 3d and 4th of October, * 
now eflfecttially assisted Bonaparte, and they 
succeeded. 

' Massena was equally successful in the exe- 
cution of hJs plans against the Austrian«-Änd • 
Russians, in Switzerland. * Ho marched for- 
ward into Italy; but thought' it prudint to 
avoid attacking an enemy superior in force, ' 
and to shut himself up in Genoa. Moreau 
was more successful ; he penetrated 4nto the 
Heart of Austria, forced his opponents ^to 
abandon "their plans, and take such positions 
aihe choice to assign them ; and thus prepared 
fcfr Bonaparte the decisive moment in which 
i . -- be 
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lie might, by a bold strpke, bring^Jip whole to 
a fiqal coiiQlusiop. , 

An army of reserve of 30,000 conscripts 

having been assembled on; the 7th of March^ 

near Dijpn, and .havi^ increased to 50,000 

by the return of the Vendean ^rniy,: and many 

voluttteera, j^p^pajte^^q^ t^em on m person, 

and passed mount: S^, jpi^rnarf.; ^ This, passage 

.through, the Alp^, thjOitgh:not^be compared 

with jH^;iibal's ^ous enterprise, still will it 

evei? l^,re?ordc(l;in. g^pdernj^istofyi^^ equally 

reraarlofW^ ::)Y!j^b^ w^i ^9P^f?)^^^ habits 

; of life^ inr men, thgir :n|^per of warfare, and 

.the ^inaea in M^hicb tl;ie§^ great jCVfBts seveial^y 

took placei,they,,are;bqth alike extraordinary. 

'Tbejp^sagea.crf^ the.8iinplpn and, mount St. 

• Gptthard, wtee effcfltf d at the same tinie. The 

. p^ciiagftiof tbeiPQ was fo;-ced by several bodies 

of • tr<|pp6^ an ; engJ^gement took place near 

Mootobello; and Tottona was , besieged in 

con^penCf. It was the, gpod, fortune of 

Bopaparte.that brought General Dessaix from 

D Egypt 
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xEgypt into bis camp. At this moment the 
position and manoeuvres of the enemy on the 
morning of the 14th of June, 1800, pointed 
out Marengo, a village between Tortona and 
Alexandria, as the spot that was to decide a bat- 
tle for which Bonaparte was not at alt prepared. 
The Austrians had retreated the day before, 
and scefned willing to avoid kn engagement; 
but General Melas saw the French ki4ny, un- 
äer Massena, approaching very fast upon him ; 
from anothel- side, he was in danger of hieing 
betwedn twöfires; he therefore instantly chang- 
ed 'his teioKitSon, and drew a masterty plan of 
Ifattle. ^Ait first, the defeat of the whole. 
iPi'ench army seeittöÄ raiBvitab^fe'^ they 
thought 'themselVeis lilireacly V^fiquisbed, ^nd 
General 'B^rthifer *bäd giv^n» orders tftsbuitd 
the retreat. It *as then «httiBonapaflA tiir«w 
hiihself amidst the ^fügitivös : -life iÄjpirtd the 
officers and söldie?s %lth »tieiir eoutagb; and 
ordered them to close Ih with the jtdrps of 
I'eservejust moving fdrWaid, under «the obm- 

mand 
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xDand of 'General Dessaix. Convinced that 
eviry thing dear to him depended on the 
issue of this battle, he exposed hi^ life to -thö 
most imihinent danger, amidst the thunder of 
the enemy's caniion j «nittating the 86l<iierä 
by'h'iis (Bxaänple. llie ürtflfery of the Anstrians 
juid't^eir talväliy, Vere miich superlofr feAltKbsi 
bif the Fr«jich : the latter iiafl oMy thirtittöi 
field-pieces with them, ten of Which thejf hkä 
lost diiripg ^he battle. The body of reservit, 
"with iäeniYal D&säix ät their hestf, iöarclifed 
fefwird #ith thleir' bayonets fi^ed, protected 
•by'thfe thÄe i-dtriäitoüife «ad-iptfecei lii -a 
'^Üb'tt'tibie Chey häd'r^^sfe&ed ÜiemMvea'bf 
äk fidd-plebtfs. Whilst in the act o?TÄäk- 
'itt^Ä !teWnth, Giuiral »fessäix feil *idft^ 
^^öiiöÄed. '" 'Cäikh m moYt aux's^Ms^' 
saiä iie'^% life'iaides-de-c4in]f) ;■ 'ä^ soön äiftef, 
asÜeW&ä'dxph-iög, hfe added, '" Go, Itelltlfe 
t\n\ todiixXy Ihkt I äle with regret ß/ttöt 
TTavin^ signatize'd mysfefr suffi'iÜfeiilily ti^'haüd 
ao\«t Uy näihe^töpostieniy^" ' Thti6 t!he great 
2 presence 
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prcsence.ofinind of this heroic warrior, witfi 
the persQpal bravery of Bonaparte, and the 
un^aqnted ,fiiiijtte?s of the consular guard, 
Wh^qh stood unmovable. like; a rock, in the 
Wi^t of the fieW of battJe, turned the scale, 
fLßd tl^^ lulyantage remained on the side of the 
Fj;^f^ ^iU night put an end to the slaughter, 
^ill, victory did notj 3fem to be decided : 
Jßopaparte - looked » forward to a- inew 
attack on. the next jnorning ] as certain. His 
surprise aiid astoni$hr»ei>t were, the gfeater, 
when the Austrian gCA^;^! offered t^rois^ and 
shpwed Jiixn?elf anxipus for ^, cojjtyetjti^n ev^m 
on the mcjsjt 4i3adYaat^gfpvis jf q;nj8»; . bj^ ^whiqh 
3fi ar^misti^e was. ceytaial^ s^ttlec^.j^^ bu^ all for- 
,);ified places . betuwn the; ,P<p^, P^U^f ^??^ 
Cbiesa, w^re ceded to theFrejic^h^Genqa. Pipd- 
ipont^^and JUopib2U"dy.wej:e again set fr^e, Bona- 
parte hastened to Milan,, where his victorious 
eatry afforded great satisfaction to the.friends 
of Jacobinism,, J to whom his -defeat had al- 
ready bee^ announced. A. grand Te Deum 

was 
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was celebrated to his honour in the cathedral 
of Milan. His staff accompanied him. When 
the priests asked him in what manner he chose 
to be received, he replied instantly, qome 
riniperatore, (like the emperor^. 

Bonaparte appointed a provisional govern- 
ment for the Cisalpine republic on the spot, 
and returned through Lyons, where he com- 
manded the streets and squares to be rebuilt 
which had been reduced to ashes, during the 
reign of terrorism. He himself laid the first 
stone of the new buildings of the square Bel-' 
lecour, which name was changed into that of 
Bonaparte. He arrived at Paris two days be- 
fore he was expected, and thus avoided the 
ceremonies of a triumph^ entry, which had 
been decreed him. 

On the following day he received the con- 
gratulatory addresses of the constituted autho*' 
rities, of the national institute, and the se^ 
veral administrations. All the houses at Paris 
were illuminated five nights successively. 
' ^ Plays 
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Plays and other amusements in c^bfatiQa o€ 
this great victory were given in all the. theatres 
of Paris, The exultation was general, a:iici all 
were in great hopes for the ftiture. The splen- 
did victories which were obtained by Moreau 
ia Germany, still more increased the hopes of 
a general peace- Oi^ the 14th of July, the anni- 
versary of therevplution, all seemed enraptur- 
ed with their victory and victorious leader. 
The revolution and its object were entirely 
forgotten. Grand processions, entertainments, 
prize-fighting, running matches, &c. attracted 
the attention of theParisian multitude. Bona-* 
parte and his whole family were ^mong the 
spectators. The first stone of a national monu^ 
ment, in remembrance of the most important 
occurences, during the revolution^ was laid oa 
this day, as was like^i^ that of a monument 
in memory of the brave General Dessaix, tp 
whom Bpnapar.t^ chiefly owed* that succesa 
wh|j<;h. filled; them all with, rapture. 

The 
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The republican, writers availed theipselyea 
of this opportunity to remind the Cpur 
sul of bis duties, M^ny of them spql^e- 
boldly, knowing how far the enthusiasm of 
gratitude can lead a npble heart, and fearing^ 
lest he should give way to the lust of power 
which too soon dazzles triumphant heroesi 
they particulaf.ly demanded the liberty of the 
press. They warned Bonaparte qot to listen to 
those who should endeavour to inspire biqi with 
prejudices fatal to the friends of republicanism. 
I^aunau^ Jean de Brie, Cops^t^ Rioufte, 
Ginguenety joined in these repipn^trances. 
Bonaparte and his partisans us^d the means to 
stiffle the public voice; they had aj ready pro- 
hibiteid all patriptic ijcwspapera: by their order 
many of the publishers and printers of them 
werjB senti Ko prison^ aftqr Ij^ying s^n their, 
offices destroyed, a.nd their printing machine:^ 
taken away. A small number of t^p forip^ 
political journals still exisfjedj;, yet they were 
clpsflj^ watched by the police. Sgm^ pnblic 

papers 
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papers, iu the pay of government, set up against 
them. They recalled the old constitution, by 
which they understood nothing less than the 
introduction of all the terrors of former des- 
potism, and of all former intolerance in mat- 
ters of opinion, The priests and epiigrants 
now returning in numbers, anxious to re-esta? 
Wish their wonted ascendancy and their prero- 
gatives, joined these hirelings. They began 
with inveighing against Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Raynal, Montesquieu, Mably and other wri- 
. ters, who had dared to expose the follies and 
abuses of former times. They styled them 
indiscriminately, atheists, blasphemers, dis- 
turbers of the public tranquillity. The faifiily 
of Bonaparte was highly pleased, to see thesie 
old experienced knights stand forward asi 
champions in their cause, they gave them full 
scope, being sure to come in for the harvest 
before them. 

Surrounded by a sufficientnumberof newhire^ 
lings, Bonaparte felt himself confident that he 
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wasabTeto send them outof^the way, or. to anni- 
hilate them, if they dared to be too loud and 
busy. Many of the old noblity, that had re- 
mained in France, during the revolution, and 
had merited well of the country, were appoint- 
ed to profitable places under the new adminis- 
tration.* The latter took great care at the 
same time to occupy a number of the returned 
emigrants, by providing them with honourable 
employments in the provinces. 

The new created dignities of prefects, in 
the several departments, who were to be one 
hundred in number, besides four hundred un- 
derprefects, afFofded him the opportunity of 
doing so. The new administration was in 
hopes to find these unfortunate exiles faithful 
and submissiveservants, who, after having been 
worn-out with continual fatigue abroad, owed 
their security and comfort to its kindness ; 
such were Lameth, Mounier, Rabaut, Pomier, 
puclos, and men of a similar character. 

yet the number of emigrants, chiefly noble- 
men 
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mqn apd priests, who had ventured to return 
sii^ce the solemn prpipisc of goverijinent, to 
close tlie lists of proscription, and to erase all, 
names of innocent persons, wa? unexpectedly, 
great Many of them lopked forward to no- 
thing. less than the complete recovery of their 
estates, and former dignities, and* became ac- 
cording to French custom, rather too noisy ^hen 
government seemed undmindful of them. 
Some of the old nobility, who were known to 
have carried arms against their native count;ry, 
and therefore excluded from the general am- 
nesty^ by a particular provision, instated often 
vUh, gr^^t violence ^i]i the erasure of their 
Q^mesfrom the list. Others went still farther ; 
without even applying for the erasure of 
thpii; names, they if}s|:antly went abput to. re- 
cover thpir. former estates, l^y artful ipqans, apd 
sP»H?%ps qyen^by fpW!?- Ijhe returppd prijBsta 
had. ^ijeady, begun publicly tp co^deipn all 
those wbp h«|d purchased snn;l^. n9.tional l>ro* 
perty ; anfl» the ü^^ qii\f, jn?sei^t possessors 



were 
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vi^Tfi thus raisfid.ljo a higb. degree. ThjB adi- 
miiiis^ation i^qw thought it time to inter- 
fere^ and to establish, a special committee 
to decide on the merits of all claims of pro- 
p,erly made by emigrants, and revise the 
lists of proscription, which still contained 
1X)P^OO0 names. 

An honest member (Lasalle), seeing the 
co)n[f<^s«d and illegal manner in which it pro- 
ceededi found it expedient to resign.; he laid 
his reasQUß for so doing befidre the public, 
who were informed, by these means, of the. 
procedures of this committee» Its aim to spin 
out this matter to a great length, and to per« 
plex it became evident : 24,000 different 
claims wa*e already lodged with their com« 
mittee ; but it was still thought proper to in-> 
crease this number, by bringing iq the claims 
of tbe poor peasants from the Rhine, who had 
been driven a,way by' the horrors of war ; 8000 
of whom, had already petitioned for their pro- 
ppi5ty, wbicb was left to.thc decision of this^coni- 

mittee, 
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mitteej of which the prefects of the depart- 
ments of the Rhine were certainly much better 
judges, being acquainted with all tlie local 
circumstances. 

The report made by the resigning member, 
Lasalle, on this head, contains the following 
remarkable passages : ** The longer this com- 
mittee lasts, and the more its members may 
increase in number, the less power will it have 
to resist machination and intrigue. Bona- 
parte may be able to conquer, and restore 
peace, l?ut from the present decline of all 
public morality — from the shameful illibe- 
rality that pervades all ranks, and from our na- 
tional prejudices, Bonaparte will find it a hard 
task to select thirty men capable of executing 
this important charge in a dignified manner." 
He solemnly asks the discontinuance of the 
committee, and the putting a stop to all emi- 
grant claims. " The tardiness," he added, 
** observed in all these procedures, and their 
Vf ry nature must prove baneful to society. Ci- 
tizens, 
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tizens, hitherto hQiiest men» grow accQStomed 

t<^ attest fafit^, upon oath, .lYtf) falshood.of 

which i3.well^k(iQwiaitothem. public oflSceijs 

gqt the 'h^bitfpf. allowing sucb^ ^capdailoits 

itran^actions^ ;i A^corrfing to a late, depree of 

the ,99nsuls^'iiO; possessions qr es^^tes,; already 

begpojie •nat;i9na\ property, <fLH bj^ restored , to 

j^mjgrants ep^je^nftw '^. ^^^^^ i but tha;t:epii- 

gran t . ^ho is^ .Jppslt guilty i n t^e eye. / of . the 

.la,Wy. for haying carried arn^s^against bis own 

^|Coun|^y, ;^ugt ,^be^ looked upon ^?the i^KWt 

;4?i)g^rous ,by- all ;p9litiG\anSj|^fqr^ he will not 

rbropl^ tlie seizureof his propje^ty^ .He sinks 

^4f^to..the (^S;0^{jtji9^6:w^ have nothing to 

l9ft^,.Wi;Sr9WSi;3*?; inore 4^pg^r9U& «J^ he is 

i^mi^, : 9%'i^y r^ftysng^: •. ■ ^>« l inelationa, his 

cr^di^orf, j^nd all ithose whot claim a joint poj- 

. sm^^ .of .bif j£sj:a^^ ora .successi^an to thcqa, 

' ^^^11; ^p^t\iral^ form . one party with him. " 

.; ; It;Wll. be seen liereafter that this hone?t 

^^pi2^^ was right in his predictions. By the 

last decree of the administration respecting 

these 
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these claims, it was filially determiiied that 
all persons, *^ho had böett kadtrs of French . 
troops, fighting agaiAsft their own coun- 
try ; who had accepted of tray military de- 
gree in the armifcs of the enemy ; who had 
continued in the privatfe servides of Fifench 
princes during *he revolution ; who Hüä been 
tlife afnlhora arid pfornfötferis of öiril Wd TWreägh 
wir; who, bieiiig tejirieSeÄtatiVes df Öie pccK 
pie, had b^n fomid guilty bf high titeasött; 
'and, lastly, all archbishops 'and bishops, whb 
woiiW not submit to the terms oflfered, shotrM 
be Excluded from the benefits of thfe general 
iUriiiesty, and lie |]irohibit^id the territory of the 
i-epuMic, iihdierpfeim of death or deportation. 

The republicsan inhabitants tWre^kur^ifed «fn. 
finotlier way, namely, % it*^cial-i!^äer$, 
twhteh seemed to arinbuiice greater aUfemptis : 
the restoring 'the religious observance of the 
Sunday ; though, by a particular la:w, the 
officers of gdverhment were still öTjHgöÄ W 
keep thfe decades only :— the petmis^doft 'to 

celebrate 
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celebrtlte iriarriages on any day of the wftA, 
arid ho longer on the day of the decade ex- 
clusively :'—^the several regulations concernicfg 
the äüfies aftd functions of 'Öie prefects of 
police, wifti tespedt to their superintendance 
of gambling houses, hrothels, and other places 
of infamy, which acöordlng to law should 
tiot Ife Suffered ät all:— the new regtrlatioits 
about public sdhobTs,' arid the prhiting and 
pubiishirig 6f books; by which the Itbäty of 
the press wa^ aiiiAHitatöd :^-^all ' these ^n- 
feroaöhhiehts 6ri förtrier establishments iand 
^rincipks, ralsdd siifepftion and lAistf-üst 
among the trUe refrtibKbins; nörwe^e^hejr 
htuch ^j^leased Whan thdy saw, that the w- 
'mai'riS of the Mai'shal Turenrie were 'to be ide- 
pdsited With gtfeat sotettinky in the teniplcdf 
Ättts, 'at'^aris, on the vtry day whin BoiAä- 
^arte i^ksto lay i!he fir^ stone of 4 montimerit 
to f he mttnory of the'lkfegenerals, bessaix a!nd 
Kteber, Hi^ht) dlfed on thesame day, and at^^he 
same hfoiir. It was cJertainly Sbme^ cöüidätitf n 

to 
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to these republicans to fii^d, that the play of 
Taxtuffe, from Moliere, bad been chospu for a 
fipee night by the tn^nagers of the theatre, in 
3pita of the . prip^ts j for they were in hopie^ 
that the First Consul, whp was present, ivould 
take the l^int in future,, and becoine more cir- 
jC^ros^ect tojs^ardi?.Jbhp,Ä^ csktholip clc^rgy. 
They ^elied (fn it with .confidence, a» it wps his 
favorite play :, thci Cid of Corneille rWJjs repre: 
sented at thesaip^ time^ The crQ\f<lat.the 
theatre.^asprpdi^}9U3;; e.yery corner and en- 
trance ^f thp [hpAjse ycsxfi filled, and . , piany 
yj^p if}, djg^er of ; t^eiflg stifled .by tlie multi- 
.tude po^t^pually pi^^-ii^g pn, . TMs, caused 
many huoaane and .patriotic cit^ens t9 eri^ct a 
.temporary buUdi}i|;,. like the ampbitbeatp? of 
oldi wherealastingj.ippression might bftpade 
on tb^ public mipd, by,gf^pd natlofl.al repfc- 
sentatiqns, breathinjg the spirit qf p^triol^mapd 
liberty. The views of Bonaparte, ho we ver, were 
very different; and the reader will soo;n learji in 
what manner these republican feasts wer? re- 
duced 
3 
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duced by him to that kind of amusement, which 
the old court of France formerly used to pre^ 
pare for the populace. For the present^ they 
all rejoiced in harmless security; and the 
more so, as the signing of the preliminaries 
of peace with Austria was publicly announced, 
by order of government,, on that very 
evening, and the articles read to the public 
by the light of torches. Government itself 
seemed without fear after witnessing the ge- 
neral satisfaction of the people. Soon after, 
when' the discovery of a plot against the life 
of the First Consul was said to have been 
made, only Corsicans, or Italians, were im- 
plicated. The brother of a man of the name 
of Arena, who had been suspected before of 
intending to murder the First Consul, on the 
18th Briimaire (fourth of November), was 
taken up with Cerachi, Topino, Dermerville^ 
Diana, and others, and all sent to the Temple. 
Many people doubted indeed the reality of 
such a plot, and were of opinion that the in- 
E .. tended 
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tended murder of Bonaparte on IBe IBth of 
Veudemiaire (tenth of October), at the Opera- 
house, was nothing but an invention, in order 
to get rid of some troublesome and suspected 
foreigners ; but the affair of the infernal ma-^ 
chine proved the existence of a plot against 
the life of Bonaparte. He, wirti the 
general and adjutants in his coach, escaped 
death by a kind of miracle. He owed the pre- 
servation of his' life to the^ drunken courage of 
his coachman> who. drove in full gallop 
through ihe narrpw street^ when it was 
blockeä up by the cart eontaining the infernal 
machine, and when thefe seemed to be tiö 
possibility of passing :' th* coach had scarcely 
passed by, -when the micfeifte blew up. By 
the explosion, the houses near thi spot were 
much damaged; and by the contentsof it, chiefly 
consisting of lead and iron, many ipnocent 
person» were killed or wounded in the street. 
The Cprsicans and Italians imprisoned in the 
Temple, and their partisans, were again sus- 
3 pected 
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|>ected as the authors of this plot. They wem 
now tried on tfaeir flrat acousatioit; and a 
court) ^bich waa declared ilicgal and ikiad-» 
noissible by the piisoners and their ca>qseK 
passed se^^tquce of deMb <** ArcM^ Tapiao, 
Lebruiad, and DermcrYiMe. 

THq adminiatratvan took «diEs^iatage o^ tbja 
opportunity to introduce ^ few, bjl whioh iri 
Wfts &üy authorised to drdrr and fi*tafeliib 
special tribunal in the oepattm^ntsri^vfafAfyqi 
they chQ^e. ; — 

Thme tribunal ^recei to. be ;Coitipo|iQd <A 
jiAclgf^ md wilitapy prwQua; bötröi© Vm% 
Qoimii badtbe chpke and aippmnirftent (jf 
tlieniv Tbey werie tq d/epi^e im ^ mk^Pr 

apy 4iftbQR0draWc bodily qh^twomeftt .Wghl 
be iivaiqt^:— they wfre; to try aU perfQ^* 
aQpu§fd of theft, bMrg}ary, ^a4 violcpc?, if 
comiuitted with the assistai^ce of op^ or iWQi:^ 
person» :r-~they werf to tafcg vagim?^^ oC 
inurdfir, coining, threats vtt^i^ agfiiÄiattfes 
£ 8 purchasers 
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purchasers of national property, of excesses 
and assaults committed on them, and of in- 
cendiaries ; and they were to proceed against 
all persons accused of secretly engaging 
troops, or of bribing and endeavouring to cor- 
rupt the soldiers and conscripts, or excite them 
to revolt : they were to inquire into all tu- 
mults, and to proceed against all persons taken 
up in the act of rioting ; lastly, they were au- 
thorised to try all those persons who were al- 
ready in prison on such charges. This new 
law, by which government was empowered to 
deprive the accused citizens ofthat protection 
which the gloHous institution of juries affords 
to the innocent — by which it ^vas permitted to 
subject them to an abominable court, wholly 
depeJndent on the arbitrary will of government, 
yet fully authorised to take cognizance of al- 
most every crime ; met with some resist- 
ance from the tribunate, whose duty it was to 
guard against all arbitrary proceedings, by 
which the ^safety of the people might.be en- 
dangered. 
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^angered. Thirteen orators spoke against it, 
forty-one opposed it by their vote, and it 
was carried only by a majority of eight. 

A counsellor of state, in the pay of govern- 
ment and its zealous defender, wrote a pam- 
phlet against the opposing members of the 
tribunate, who had dared to check govern- 
ment in its despotic attempts : he inveighed 
against them, in the most outrageous and in- 
decent manner — ^he exposed them as known 
iiisturbers of public peace and tranquillity, 
and published their names; but those very 
names bore witness against him. 

Bonaparte expressed himself with acrimony 
on this first opposition to his rash attempts, and 
became suspected of having a share in these 
personal indecent attacks. His very exist- 
ence had been shaken by the terrible explosion 
of the infernal machine : he became quite 
another man, in his public lif^ since that 
dreadful day • he seemed now to give way to 
Jiis true natural disposition : his mistrust of 

the 
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the French nation, whose character is quite 
the reverse of his own, which be formerly used to 
conceal with great care; his early imbibed aver- 
sion to Frenchmen, which had been strength- 
ened duritigthe revolution, was in imany in- 
stances too glaring. In all his public acts^ he 
betrayed nothing but a deep knowledge, and 
a careful cjikulation of the folly anddepmvity 
of this eqiially unthinking and cruel people« 
pis moderation in the sitting« of council, ou 
which the nev/spaper ivriters, in the pay ©f go- 
verHßient^ and the senato» of his party, never 
ceased to pass their scrvite eulogium, liow de»* 
serted him ihtirely. Hitherto he had studied 
his men; he began now to announce hiswiä 
like a itiaster, and to enforce obedience. His 
whole conduct to those abont him was wholly 
changed : he used fortnerly to behave, if not 
in a popular, at least in a friendly manner, 
towards military men and artists; and aU 
those who bad, at any time, signalized them- 
«dv^a hy tiioit learning. Many of the latter 
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had free acceäs to biai, aod were often invited 
to dinner. Towards fWeigner$ he had been 
generally civil atid hospitable; tberewas.no 
. great formality required for them to be intro- 
duced, and tfaey were often invited into his 
company. The good people took these things 
as proofs of ä liberal and enlightened mind, 
and of atioble inclination to promote know- 
ledge and morality. 

The depraved character of those who sur- 
rounded him, though gieneially known, was not 
snfiicient to destroy the good qpiuion epterr 
tained of him ; on the contrary, when the 
people saw thai fhe prooioted the. ablest aiid 
mosfc honest men of all ranks and parties, to 
places: of :importaace and trust, they began to 
loaaikhh bim as a great statesman, whose siipe^ 
rior genius led Him to avail himself of every ta- 
lent, and so counterbalance thie most immoral 
and dissolute with the virtuous, that they 
were compelled to promote itbq general good. 
All men hoped for the reconcttiatioii ami union 

of 
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of parties, in order to secure a free and happy 
constitution for France; but Bonaparte was 
perhaps endeavouring all along to unhinge 
them, and to rescind all possibility of effec- 
tual resistance, by thus intermixing the most 
incongruous characters in one body. 

The author of an historical description of 
Paris, made on that occasion some just re* 
marks. After having noticed some scanda- 
lous anecdotes, to the disgrace of many[[mem- 
bers of administration, which the newspapers 
and journals passed over in silence, he adds 
the following remarkable words concerning 
Bonaparte : '^ He that would blame the First 
Consul for giving his confidence to such men, 
must certainly be unacquainted with that pitch 
of immorality to which the nation is driven j 
he must be ignorant of the impossibility of 
finding only a small number of men; who 
unite an unblemished moral character with 
great and superior talents. This union is 
rarely to be found ; and if one of the two can 

ever 
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ever be spared, it is certainly not the possessioa 
of superior talents in those who are to rule a 
great empire/' 

Bonaparte made it his particular study from 
the beginning, to gain the good opinion of 
all men of genius, certain, that by securing 
their voice, he would have the suffrage of all. 
Being himself one of the most extraordinary 
men, the darling of good fortune^ at the head 
of a people, ever prone to excess in adulation, 
and proud of their rulers, it was no wonder 
that fulsome praises and exultations resounded 
from all quarters. Foreigners, taking the 
newspapers and journals as the general in- 
terpreters of public opinion, were often led to 
think the enthusiasm for Bonaparte was uni- 
versal ; but a short residence at Paris, and 
the visiting public places of resort, or mixed 
societies, would soon convince them of their 
error. Bonaparte is by no means popular. — 
He is cold and reserved — ^he knows not how 
to inspire affection ; a formal, carefully regu- 
2 lated 
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httd deference and respect are shewn him • 
and he stands the mone £rm on that very ac- 
count He is not one of those idok raised by 
the voice of the people, condnipaly trampled 
upon with 35 little and as unexpected ceremo-* 
ny, as when finst rai^d to unlimitted power ; bo 
oives his rise to hmii^elf alone» and appears/ for 
that very nea^on^ to the multitude, as a supe- 
rior being. The excesßive authority of ivhich he 
}$ possessed^ banishes all familiarity even from 
those who are next to him in power. He has 
fewenemiea» an immense number of^rtisenfs, 
and hardly a single friend. There is qo gause 
at present by which the enthusiasm of the 
people can possibjy be raised* None of the 
parties can be said tQ rule ; none of them are 
suppressed : th^ are mi:i^ed one with another 
in such a manner, that it is difficult to decide 
which of thcoi enjoys the greatest influence i 
he therefore does not consider bimsel/ de- 
pendent on their will The principal leadere 
pf the jacobin party have received a bribe 

from 
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from governmeüt, and have deserted their , 
6ock : their generals have changed sides--«' 
General Jourdan, in Piedmont, Fourhe, the 
Mini&ter of Police at Paris, and Dubois, are 
Jiving proofs of this assertion. The whole 
party is torn asunder, and will scarcely ever 
be able to re-establish itself. Many of the 
royalists have degraded themselves by accept«> 
ing offices ander the present governmenti 
though in their heart they despise the Cor^ 
ttictn. Without any pretentions to nobility, he 
has di^ed to appropriate to himself the honors 
appeitaining to noble descent only, and now 
gives himself the airs of a monarch on a 
throne, which could only be filled in a digni- 
fied manner by the descendants of royal an- 
cestors. Tliey conceal their inward convic- 
tion ; and incuraUe of their vain hopes, they 
look^ipon every thing, aiMl eva-y proceeding, 
v& a pr^aratory step to «aliseagrand genera) 
pla«, drawn np and secrerdy pursued by Bona- 
^rte himaelf, in order that he may one day 
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be able to restore France to her lawful sovc* 
reign, and to reinstate every thing, and parti* 
cularly the nobili^ into their former dignities« 
The small party of the republicans have at last 
been cured of their illusory hope of inspiring 
the nation with a true republican spirit; 
they relax more and more in their demands 
from their government, and judge with in- 
dulgence, without being much offended at the 
re-introduction of court etiquette, the cring- 
ing submission of the new made courtiers to 
their masters, and their insolence toothera. 
The group of those who look in general on 
all constitutions with indifference, and only 
judge of events by their results, comparative- 
ly find no great matter of complaint, and en- 
joy a tranquillity unknown to them for a long 
series of years. The institution of prefects in 
the departments, was of great benefit at first ; 
the members of the executive power through- 
out the republic, shewed an unanimous zeal to 
promote the general quiet The prefects and 

under-prefects 
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under-prefects of several departments vied with 
each other in the strict performance of their 
duty. The taxes were regularly paid, and 
some departments were even able to discharge 
their arrears* It would be folly to declare the 
finances of France to have been in a pro- 
spero\is state, but it must be owned that a 
temporary stop was put to their further 
decline. 

They were at this period so flourishing, 
that the expences of the republic could 
be defrayed without a loan: they even 
begun to discharge the arrears in pensions and 
payment of the troops. The army, especially 
that of Moreau, was well provided ; the pro- 
fession of a soldier was again looked upon äs 
honorable ; desertions in the interior of France 
were less frequent, and the raisifig of recruits 
and conscripts more easily effected. Such 
was the state of France. Bonaparte now felt 
himself secure ; he had no further need of 
that air of moderation and generosity, which, 

contrary 
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contrary to his natural rharactet-, he had hi* 
therto aiFected- Ooc violent measure^ striking 
tbemindaofall, andfilUog them with terroa^, 
by which the state was about to be freedbf scve-» 
ral monaters» tb^ notorious instrumeDts of all 
the crimes perpetmfced during the revolution, 
whose etxist^ivce yt* - ifioor^pätible with the 
puWic peace and security ^f gpvernnjcnt, ap- 
peared at this time expedient to be adopted by 
Bonaparte. 

In spite of the oppoVition which hiapropo* 
$al for a general deportation, of äU doubt&l 
persons in Frs^nce, niet with iti the Senate, 
five and twenty votes being «igainst the mea- 
sure, it was decreed at pnce to deport one 
hundred an4 thirty Fi»nch citi3en« who were 
thought dajotgerous« The conservative Senate, 
where Sieyes very zealously ,strove to promote 
this despotic resolution, declared it by a ^r 
cjal vote, to be a conservative measure of the 
constitution, (un« mesure conservative de h 
constitution.) 

A tranquil 
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i^ tttoquil observer.of the Ereuch revolu- 
tion, matfe at that pcribd the following re- 
inittfc OB tfai3 arbitr?Lcy. ptoceediÄg: *^ It is 
€ver. ('^td hd) tti^rett misfortune wheii « 
goHrernment i$ ^otripelled to dttpart from 
e6^abliahed:formsaf 'id#tni9t«rmg jiustice, in 
onkr to bring sonae of thecitieea^ to punish« 
ment. It may be Urged, that they are but 
forais, wfaidi ought to beireaearted.to for the 
sake of public -peac^iiyet rthc: observance of 
tbem^ Mb^bAv btti; ;sbi Icloie a «atioocion 
with ifhefloe»irida|y:of'iadaiSnistecingu 
jusücß^jÜtiü govcrmnerit,. whenever j it; may 
find - k biGcbssaerp to id^rt f rotn' themj ought 
mostKscrupaladsly.sto IKntit. the mfc\^ arbitrary 
mvAß^ aixiLiiikilsfae# »spect foreatabUshed 
laws.'* . , 

In tht& viewjj) many very reasonable obr 
jectiwHis^iöight be wftde^gaitist the decree x^f 
deportation, partiöuterly against the applica- 
tion of (t to individuals, on the ground of 
notoriety alone- This decree does not specify 

the 
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the crimes of which eveiy one of the pro- 
scribed citizens has been guilty. There are 
thousands of Frenchmen, who haveconunitted 
many follies in the time of revolutionary mad- 
ness ; but as long as no clear definition of that 
crime is given, of which deportation is to be 
the punishment, none of all these men can 
think themselves safe. Hie most consummate 
villain is no more liable to it than the citizen, 
to whose charge nothing else but unguarded 
expressions can be laid; and who knows not 
whether his name has been put on the list by 
a secret enemy, or by persons infected with 
party spirit, who cannot be considered as fair 
judges of human actions. If no common 
jury or court of justice should decide on these 
matters — if no formal process could previously 
be instituted, a special jury, composed at least 
of members of the conservative senate might 
perhaps have been appointed, in order to ascer- 
tain the existence of the crime, instead of pass-^ 
ing sentence without inquiry on t|ie ground of 

notoriety 
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notoriety alone. Thus would the fears of the 
well meaning have been removed, and govern- 
ment have been absolved of cruelty and in- 
justice. 

In the mean time, in order to strengthen 
the impression, two Frenchmen, convicted of 
having been the makers of the infernal 
machine, were publicly executed. Bonaparte 
now adopted several measures, which betrayed 
anxious fear for his personal security. His 
consular guard, which had been established 
from the beginning of his consulate, and all 
military guards, under whose protection he 
used to appear in public. His causing hinl- 
self to be surrounded in such a manner, that 
the most undaunted, who might hazard their 
own lives to rid the world of this usurper, 
should find it impossible to approach him, de- 
generated into a perfect manoeuvre and became 
a new branch of military art. He has never 
since appeared abroad, M'ithout these additional 
precautions of security. This dreadful catas- 
v trophe, 
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trophe, furnished him with a pretext for 
changing his mode of living, which had 
formerly been more liberal. Though disagree- 
able to him, he chiefly confined himself within 
the circle of his family, attended by his guards. 
Malmaison, a small country seat, belonging to 
his wife, .but wholly isolated, and, on that 
account, the more easily defended, had often 
been the place of his residence ; he also 
occasionally resided at the palace of the 
Thuilleries, which he had entered with great 
solemnity, soon after his being made consul ; 
every corner being filled with his consular 
guards. For some time past he had lived 
almost exclusively at Malmaison, where he 
introduced a strict court etiquette, which 
rendered him absolutely invisible to all persons 
whom he did not know to be entirely devoted 
to him. Very few of those learned men and 
artists, formerly admitted in great numbers 
into his presence and family, were now per- 
jnitted to approach him ; the only persons to 

whon^ 
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whom this favour was continued, were grovel- 
ing creatures, on whose slavish submission he 
could depend ; and they were soon thrown 
back into the proper distance between master 
and servants. 

This new mode of living, seemed to please the 
foreign powers more than the former, which 
was approved, and better liked by the people. 
Some ambassadors, enemies to the French re- 
public, endeavoured at least to make Bonaparte 
and his family, who aimed at royal authority, 
believe so ; and they took great pains to con* 
vince him, that the restoration of the magnifi- 
cence and splendour of the ancient court, would 
greatly contribute to the re-establishment of a 
friendly connexion between their masters and 
the First Consul 

The splended victories of Moreau at that 
period, were, indeed, the real cause of the 
friendly disposition, by which, almost all the 
courts of Europe surprised him so unexpect- 
edly. 

F 2 The 
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The negotiations with Austria, which had 
been broken off, were now renewed, and the 
treaty of peace so advantageous for France, 
was signed at Luneville, at the expence of the 
German empire, on the 19th of February, 
1801, by the Count Cobentrel and Joseph 
Bonaparte. 

This peace was proclaimed in the principal 
squares and public places, without any splen* 
did preparation. It was received by the people 
with an unexpected coolness and indifference; 
no joyful exclamations of " Vive la repub* 
lique!" or *'Vive Bonaparte," were heard. 
Rcederer, the pliant counsellor of state 
in his flattering account of the occurrences, 
during the second year of Bonaparte's consu- 
late, notices this coolness of the people in the 
following words : 

" When France received the news of the 
peace, she calmly manifested her joy, which 
did her more honor than noisy and tumultu* 
Qus exultation; which, with its impotence, 

and 
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and Want of decency in outward form, is the 
joy of savages — the joy of the rabble in ci- 
vilized states, when either an unexpected feast 
is given, some imminent danger removed, or 
an end is put to hardships long endured. Every 
impartial observer, who has witnessed the be- 
haviour of the inhabitants of Paris, and of all 
France, at public places and national tk^iemni« 
ties, for the two last years, must acknowledge 
that the French are no longer a rabble, but a 
rational people. No longer is the army com- 
posed of ä brutal soldiery, but orderly, mili* 
tary men. This is one of the happy effects of 
equality, as by it every Frenchmen is entitled 
to be admitted to all public places of amuse* 
ment, which he finds no instigation to distuirk- 
Every person may entertain the hope of being 
raised to the highest dignities, b^ therefore 
values himself too much to be guilty of. any 
excess. France had nothing to fear from the 
continuation of the war, which was carried on 
under the command of the most experienced 

generals: 
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generals: CQufident of her being able to raake 
peace, whenever it might be consistent with 
honor, she had therefore no reason to wonden 
The great news of peace cannot be received 
with a tumultuous joy by a nation which 
knows its own strength : the pleasing intelli- 
gence is expected, and is therefore received 
With inward satisfaction alone. Such was the 
sensation when the treaty of Luneville was 
announced." 

The best answer to this artful and unfair 
construction is, that the people behaving in 
this manner were neither Dutchmen nor Ame- 
ricans, but the very same who, at the 
return of Bonaparte six months before, 
had proved themselves true Frenchmen. It 
was too clearly seen, that the explosion of the 
infernal machine, by which the mighty ruler 
had been frightened back into the innermost 
of hi» palace, had also struck the people with 
panic; and while the mask of the one now fell, 
the illusioB of the latter ceased likewise. 

Otheir 
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Other treatise of peace with Naples, Portu- 
gal, and several German princes; to whom the 
Emperor had left the task ta treat for them- 
selves, followed» 

Lucien Bonaparte negotiated the peace with 
Portugal, in Spain ; though he c^id not entirely 
realize the views of the First Consul, he cer- 
tainly shewed great dexterity in consulting 
his own interest. He returned with a capital 
of thirteen millions of livres, the price of 
his having made a Spanish prince King of 
Etruria, and o^ having forced the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany: to. cede his rjch Florentine, posses- 
sion to tfhe new king. Joseph Bonaparte also 
toqk good care of himself, by exacting from 
some of the princes of Germany, a certain 
sum^ fpr the partition of their territory: his 
brother added a present to it. 

Bonaparte had in the former year signed on 
his part a convention with the Americans, 
from whichi other powers might, if they pleas- 
ed, have learned thi§ lesson—that the firm, 

noble, 
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noble, and decent conduct of a nation, feeling 
itself independent, would make a better im- 
pression on a character like Bonaparte, than 
the submissive, cringing behaviour of their 
ambassadors. 

On the l4th of July, the very day which 
, had been hailed for twelve years as a day of 
liberty, and of the de&truction of the Bastile, 
peace was celebrated; not in the extensive 
champ de mars^ where all republican feasts had 
been given since the grand anniversary of the 
confederation, but in the elysian fields, where 
the people had been often entertained in th« 

times of royal France. 

The whole management of this festival of 
peace bore a striking resemblance to the 
feasts given by the old court to the Parisians. 
In the room of the lofty temple of liberty in 
the field .of mars, where religious, judiciary, 
and military solemnities made an awfully im- 
pression on the mind, there was to be seen a 
pretty, glittering, little kind of illuminated 

rotunda, 
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rotunda, built of vood, in which a number of 
fiddlers were scraping away^ exactly as in the 
days of the old court, on the anniversary of 
St Louis. Instead of priee-fighting, grand 
races, and combats in the Roman style, in 
which every republican of note or property 
formerly used t^ take a share, th€re were to 
be seen, as in the good old times, a number of 
iittle scaffolds for tumblers, ropedadcers, bar« 
lequins, pantaloons, scaramouch^i^s, &c. Fran* 
coni, with bis troc^, had also places assignedi 
for f(^ts of horsemanship and pantomime«; 
Garnerin rose with his balloon ; and a mAi de 
focagne was erected, greased all over, intend» 
ed to be climbed on, and hung with hams an4 
sausages for the greedy rabble. Places finr 
dancing were likevi^ise appointed; in short; 
there was every thing to amuse an idle pec^le» 
fond of merriment ; and yet the people did 
not dance much. They were neither noisy 
nor much disposed for mirth : it was, indeed, 
a very composed and decent rejoicing. 

Bonaparte 
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Bonaparte and his family did not take any 
notice of these little amusements; but he 
vent the night before to the Theatre Fran-, 
i^ois, in his grand consular dress, surrounded 
by a numerous and splendid military guard« 
The people were admitted gratis to see the 
play. All the other theatres in Paris were like- 
wise open, to which every one had free admis- 
sion; but none of them thought proper to 
represent a play, or to give an entertainment, 
in allusion to the peace, or the maker of it, 
though they had all been very busy tp that 
effect, after his return from Marengo. Mr« 
Rioedejer might have discovered here ad4itional 
proof of the discretion^ the delicacy^ . and the 
in^fi^ed character q{ the French, and their ra- 
pid strides towards cosmOpoli tic perfection. 

Bonaparte set little value upon these new 
principles; and he manifested it beyond a 
doubt, by his new treaties with the Algerines 
and Tunis-law pirates. He had the. dexterity 
to appease the Emperor Paul, who was then 

arming 
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arming against hiiHi by a studied mark of at- 
tention. He sent him seven thousand Russian 
prisoners of war, who had ah-eady been recon- 
ciled with their situation in France, new 
clothed, and completely armed, without any 
ransom; and Paul signed the peace with 
France on the 8th of October, 1801. 

Great Britain having been resisted in its 
claims by the armed neutrality of the northern 
powers, found itself now isolated, and turned 
its thoughts to peace. The French assented 
to the evacuation of Egypt ; and England, 
pressed by interior dissatisfaction and fears, 
submitted to very disadvantageo.us terms. 

A formal treaty of peace with the Turks 
was also signed about this time. 

After having settled the external affairs in 
this manner, it was thought expedient to pro- 
ceed farther. The prefects, under-prefects, 
and justices of peace, the latter having been 
reduced fron;i six thousand to three thousand, 
were actively employed in re-establishing 

public 
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public order, assisted by new organized corp» 
at Getisdarmes, who were destined to do the 
duty of the ancient marSckaussSe, under the 
authority of the new special tribunals. But 
some journalists and newspaper- writers, with 
their partisans, under the pay and protection 
of government, endeavoured principally to 
prepare the minds of the people to the restora- 
tion of the Roman catholic religion. A very 
clever, but ill-famed abb6, named GeofiVoy, 
had the direction of the journal, called Jour^ 
ftal des dibats ; of which an immense number 
of copies were printed, and circulated all over 
France. By an artful, well-devised, and mali- 
cious vein of witticism, he succeeded in 
rendering all the attempts to improve man- 
kind supicious and contemptible, which the 
greatest geniuses of France had made during 
the latter part of the last century. He main- 
tained that the objects which these men had 
designedly, and knowingly pursued, had ef- 
fected nothing but the subversion and annihila- 
1 tion 
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tion of all good morality, of all religion, of 
all respect towards government, and the de- 
struction of all the ties of society. His 
virulence was chiefly directed against Voltaire 
and Rosseau. These two men, who never 
ceased to attack each other ; of whom it may 
be said, that they never agreed in any single 
point ; were portrayed by him as two equally 
wicked traitors, animated by the same design 
-—namely, the overthrow and destruction of 
the French nation ; and were damned to all 
eternity. He betrayed too soon, that he had 
only taken up arms through bigotry, and in 
defence of despotism ; to which these two 
men had never been vtry friendly. La Harpe, 
after having outlived himself too soon ; after - 
having beep, in former times, and to the last 
year of the revolution, the most zealous de- 
fender, and most enthusiastic eulogist of his 
teacher and friend, Voltaire, now joined the 
pious band of royal piou% Roman catholic 
dealers in damnation, and unmercifully con- 
demned 
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demned the old witty and arch sinner to 
eternal flames. Though he most probably did 
not succeed in his charitable wishes, he gained^ 
however, some new readers of his Jallen mercury 
at France, and made it sell a little better. 

Beurrier, and some other of his cast, preach- 
ed and published sermons, to the edification 
and conversion of all poor souls, infected by 
the doctrines of what was termed philosophy, 
and the lives of the saints, abounding with 
popish and priestly exhortations' ; supplanted 
the well written memoirs and biographies of 
Statesmen, heroes, and philosophers, who had 
merited well of their country. One cannot 
help smiling, at the same time one truly pities 
these hypocritical fanatics, in observing what 
they pretend to call philosophers and philo^ 
sophy. 

They do not mean a Despartes, a Male- 
branche, a Bay le, and such great men, when 
they declare war against their philosophers ; 
they mean, on the contrary, all those eloquent 

and 
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and clever writers, who were inen of lettera 
and men of tire worid, who at the same time 
had courage enough to exposie to the deceived 
multitude the folly and absurdities of their 
leaders, and to caution them against deceitful 
glitterings and dark lanterns, by which they 
were dazzled: they mean all those men who 
thought mankind capable of improvement, 
and deserving a better fate, and who were in 
hopes to find out the right path that leads to 
sacred truth ; who wished to raise the looks of 
mankind to heaven, and sublime objects, in- 
stead of fettering them down to the earth, 
and yoking them like beasts of burden. In 
sh9rt, every man of good sense, of real fellow- 
feeling and of humanity, who raised his voice 
against the crafty and political tyranny of 
priesthood, was called by them a philosopher ; 
and they hoped to brand his name with infamy, 
by such an appellation — poor miserable beings ! 
Chateaubriand's genius borrowed some new 
PTnaracnts and gaudy drapery from the East, 

to 
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to enliven Christianity, after its long death-like 
slumber. He went so far as to suppose 
the christian religion, endued with an innate, 
perfectibility capable of attaining the higher 
requisites of art and classical beauty ; fanatics 
devoid of mind, and hypocrites, followed his 
example. One cannot help pitying the mise- 
rable productions advertised in all the French 
journals and literary catalogues— books long 
ago, rejected and treated with contempt by 
enlightened Europe, 

The political oeconomist, Rcedercr, * has also 
some concern in this büsines, and does chris^ 
tian religion and the holy city of Rome a great 
honor, by representing it as a mere supple- 
ment to paternal authority and public legis* 
lation. He dwells besides on the many ad- 
vantages which Rome, still in his opinion, the 
queen of the world, may procure for Roman 
catholic nations, towards whom she is favour- 
ably inclined ; he notices the great mischiefs 
which the may do to refractory states ; he in- 
sist 
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fiists on the aversion whiqh fordgn powers 
will always feel from a peopk without priests 
and without altars, in order to make them bend 
under the Popish yoke. 

All these apologists, tboi4gh they conti- 
nually and unanimously praise the French, as 
the most amiable, most civilized, most enlight- 
ened, most tender, and ni4lt respectable 
people^ treat them, at the same tune, like the 
most abject rabble, whom the whip and the 
gallows can scarcely keep in <order ; from tlus 
they urge the necessity of maintaining the 
only saving catholic faith. They unanimously 
assert, that the French had no other desire for 
the last ten years, than to have their priests 
restored to them^ though every one knows 
that they drove them out of the country as 
soon as they had broken their chains asunder, 
and either butchered or drowned such as would 
not fly ; nevertheless, they so often repeat this, 
that the French themselves must at last believe 
it : some of their neighbours certainly will not 

o doubt 
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doubt lt. But impartial men, and the friends 
of truth, will see and speak otherwise :— Thw 
has been thp case with la Vendee, which in- 
cluded provinces distinguidied for several 
centuries past from the rest of France, by their 
manner of thinking and the customs of their 
inhabitants. The royalists (that is of la Vendee- 
a term applied only to noblemen and posses- 
sors of estates) were fully satisfied with the 
antient government; and when the hateful 
innovation of the revolution was attempted to 
be introduced, they had the prudence instantly 
to draw the lowef class of people into their in* 
terest, and to transform their resistance into a 
religious war ; but this was not the case with 
the rest of France. Hypocrites and fanatics^ 
anxious to prove the general desire of the 
people, and the necessity of restoring the 
-Roman catholic religion, had recourse for a 
precedent to the history of La Vendee, where 
they certainly found something in their favoi^; 
yet La Vendee would not, most probably, have 

been 
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beeti tranqulHzed so soon, if the emissaries of 
Bonaparte had not made ihem the same pro- 
mises oiF a final restoration of their king, as 
they did about the re-establishment of the 
Roman catholic religion. The Vendeans 
would not have remained so quiet, if Bonaparte 
and his generals had not taken more powerful 
and uniform measures to keep that part of La 
Vendee under control, which had not been 
included in the treaty of peace. Like their 
predeces3ors, who generally made peace in 
order to gain time, and to gather strength, 
they would have broken it. 

The French government, if it really in- 
tended to establish that religion, which the 
people most wanted and demanded, as it was 
pretended, ought to have tolerated alike all 
different professions of faith, in order to give 
the citizens the opportunity of a fair trial. 
They should have begun with the general re- 
form of public instruction, and, after having 
attended to its effects, or rather its first im« 
G 8 , pressioss. 
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)>re$sionft9 operatiftg in favor of religion and 
nwwaUty, uml^r the attentive vigilance of 
10,000 mayors, 3000 justices of peace, 100 
prefects, 400 under-prefects, with their coun- 
^ellori^ aiid a corps of well-organised gens- 
d'armes, besides numberless special tribunals, — 
they might afterwards hate proposed to re-es- 
tablish the Roman l^atholic faith. But Bona- 
parte, being a true Italian, full of deep and 
dark designs, always <:6n6ulting his own inter- 
est, and secretly pursuing his end, preferred 
the policy of the aiacient despotism : and in- 
troduced, with other new regulations for his 
own personal security^ this Spiritual one ; con- 
vinced tha;t the whole host of monks and priests, 
and the. many Roman Catholic courts, and 
special tribunals, instituted for the benefit of 
poor Christian souls^ would as usual readily 
concur in promoting his views. 

A national Äynod was convened, under thö 
auspicesrof government, to discuss the means 
of restoring the Gallican church, which had 

often 
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eAen given great ofiisner .to!, tfab Papal- chain 
Bonaparte, negotiated with the Pppe, :tt'h0^'hac| 
not bcjcn a Htöe terrified hy him- vXheioon^t 
sequence of this nicgotiaticni wm >the famoua 
conmräßfy by Mrbich, in fact, no party was 
^ätiQfied. The Pope dedared in a conclave, 
a^ter having created f^aniiFitnohdanlinals 
from mo^e gfatitiidc^ thabmucb had heni prot 
mised him by the FirstCsinsal, : asi^ tfajtt tha 
creation of the fßnr French, ^oaqdifkaisjitfould 
iindoabtedly cöntribuit^ greaitfy. to pniqiota 
the CathoHi: p^r^nasion iu SräMäey land pacify 
his Roman friends.; : ; ! 

Thougli POTtalfo rand Bonksrer ;tbok great 
pains to pxove the equality of inghito all rcr 
ligiotts opinions, it cannot be denied Jtbaitthd 
concordaty as far as it has been made^ public^ 
paves the way for the ex<::lusiv)e «xercise of- 
the Roman Catholic faith. The Fixyt Consul 
must of necessity be one of its followers» 
The very numerons Roman clergy is snppoirted 
and pensioned by government, without ^ci^ 

tion, 
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tibo, whilst the Ftotestant clergy are l^ff irii- 
provided for; their superior onljr receiviag-a 
small stipend from the state. Indeed the pen« 
sions of the clergy have not yet been paid, 
even for the first year ; yet the Catholic priests 
in the deparments have already begun to speak' 
in the high strain of former times; they ty- 
rannize over the common people, and parti* 
cularly influence the minds of the purchasers 
of national property; they assert, that every 
couple married by a constitutional priest^ and 
every child christened by any of them, must 
be married and christened anew ; they con* 
sccrate all churches again that have been pro- 
faned, as they term it, by constitutional pViests : 
this point once settled, Bonaparte may perhaps 
discover with whom he has to deal If their 
paymentshould be kept back, which, onaccount 
of the expences of the present wanvith England; 
is but too likely, Bonaparte may learn, that the 
very instruments he meant to use against the 
people,mayalsobe employed against himself. If 

the 
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tlie famous spiritual ruler, and earthly prince, 
who has undoubtedly kept an account of the 
last fourteen years, has once settled all his 
spiritual and tenoporal friends in the land of 
promise, there may happily still remain one 
unfortunate anointed head to be provided for, 
^vhom all those friends will undoubtedly be 
ready to serve and assist, in preference to thd 
fortunate soldier. Bonaparte may then, too 
late, be convinced of his error. He may at- 
tempt to redress it, and retrieve his folly ; but 
he must recollect, that very few men can 
safely retreat after having daringly advanced ; 
at least, there is no probability that he will 
make an exception, as ht has forcibly seized 
the helm, and with undaunted boldness steered 
the course of 30 millions of individuals. 

The assertion of a general wish of the na- 
tion for tlie re-establishment of the catholic 
religion and its absolute necessity, was re- 
peated at the same time as that regarding the 
public instruction of youth. Cbaptal, the 

minister, 
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mioiflter, yho is considered in for^n counr 
tries as* a man of ä liberal and enlightened 
uiind). begins his circular letter to the depart- 
ments and their prefects, in the following 
words, of whool he requires a correct retunn 
qf the number and Mature df publie schools? 
^^ Depiris dix ans on reclame de 4oHtes pstts 
te r^tablifisement de ces colleges o^ une jeo^ 
nesse noinbreuse troji^ait un€ instrui^ion fa« 
crle et süffisante*/' 

? Jingüenet makes a pointed reply to this in 
bis Decade PhilosophlquÄ : ** I know nothing 
of a general Tftrish foi'the re^estabhi^ment of the 
^Id schools; (say^ be):ba« I kno^ that tha 
ttYodc of «Dstructioii In those schools has been 
lieitber easyinor stifficient"- ' 

" Eight or nine years were spent, teaching 
latm only; neither history, geography, na- 
tural philosophy, drawing, nor any other nse- 

ful 

*' föl Üituittn years past, the re-estsblishineat of those 
Goll^e« has been loudly called for oa all »des, in which a 
great number of young men have easily acquired a suffi- 
cient degree Qf knowledge. 
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fttl Study, made a part of public instniction^ 

Of two ^ears abingned ahemavds to the study 

^f philosophy, the ütie was löst in the dry 

putstiit 'of a fatiguing ätirf teost confiisedsys* 

teiii'oifmetapbytf^s-^the other ia a course of 

ntatbelqatical: lebtiirey, by ikO'tt>eans sufficients 

Tiife eduäatMn and' itistrueticm of youth wer« 

fii the hands of monks and pnests» whoitook 

gtea^ painib ta intake them Hionks; abb^s, and 

devotees; hut «neter thought jof rendering 

ihem bnltiant or useful members 6i society." 

' Thfe applied wätb great truthi to the fornier 

schools ; andmucbiitigfa^ be said on this head^ 

The ignorance of -^he whole Frebqh nation, as 

tc their fundamental l^nrs; concerning the adr 

Tninistration-ofjustici^ their rights and pubt- 

lie duties, their scanty knowledge of the geo* 

graphy and history of their own and othet 

countries, waa the result of 'such innovations 

under such teachers: eventhcTevoIötiön maybe 

partly attritmted to this. ' The stupidity, the imf 

morality, and the arrogance of the monks and 

1 priests 
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priests, ta vhom the public education was con^ 
fided, bad filied the French with disgust and 
contempt for their teachers; they naturally 
looked out for better instructors. To such a 
degree was a very cc^ential part of their odu« 
cation neglected^ i^t, with the exception of 
the.higbcr classes^ and ihemereantile part of 
the nation, scarcely a Frenchman could be 
found who could write a good hand,, o? knew 
any thing of figures;, this volatile peo- 
ple, devoid of all the powers of cool and 
smmd judgment, thronged under the banners 
of mad, or insidious, cunning leaders, in hopes 
of bettering their fate ;, and ascribed to their 
instigators all the crimes and horrors which 
have so shamefully disgraced the French re<r 
volution. The recalling and reinstating of 
these teachers can therefore be of no benefil 
whatever; it will certainly lead back to the 
former state of ignorance ; but as expedience 
has taught us, it will not prevent ths ^tt^pt^ 
of a new revolution* 

% JJruim, 
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Bruioi} of Strasburg, a man of claö^cal em* 
dition, and of the best intentions, urged the 
necessity of a liberal plan of instruction for 
youth. He particularly inveighed against 
the insinuations of all the friends of ignorance; 
but he stood alone. All those who lived 
near court, who could see with their own eye% 
and form a right judgment of Bonaparte and 
his ministers, without needing tht praises of 
hired, lying, or frightened newspaper writers and 
journalists, had lost the courage to tell the 
truth. They wire sensible that Bonaparte 
had received his education from priests, and 
bad beeQ taught nothing but latin and mathe* 
matl<9 : they knew hifn to be an enemy to 
all liberal plans of instruction : they were 
not ignorant^ that all the high-sounding pro- 
clamations of government, and all the new 
established societies for the iitiprovement of 
public education, were nothing else but a shoiT 
and a juggle to impose upon the silly French 
people, who are easily duped by pompous 

words, 
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wbrdö, fair promises, or grand «xten^ive prC" 
parations.^ and' ih their joy, generally lose 
sight of the real objett ja vieir. 

The most worthy men of Franca, anfiongst 
whom Cluvier niay rank the first, had long 
»ince turned their thoughts to the drawing up 
a plan of education worthy of the 19tlv cen- 
tury ; but as it will be seien hereafter," on« 
single strpke of the pen of iSbnaparf e annihi« 
lated it altogether« 1 

Distant -jnorthern count^'iis, whose inhabi- 
tants kre looked iipott' as 'barbarians, by aK 
children of .ignorance, know better how t6 pro- 
fit by tlie liberal hint3 given by men to whon^ 
France owed its ftmo in -learning. The4>right 
sun of erudition no longer rises . exclusively, 
in the East, iior «ets iii t'he Wel^t. Bonaparte^ 
who mijglit have shone in the annals of history) 
like another Eastern Alexander, may perhaps 
be doomed by impartial posterity, and the re^ 
cords of truth, to nightly shade and total dark- 
; ness ; when the Northern Aliexander standi 

high 
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high ia the regiood of cnieridUo splendor and 
troe greatness : . . 

The deliberations, on the new code of law«^ 
offered a fresh opportunity of unravelling the 
character aiudyiai^: of Bonaparte. It had 
been made public, asd met with approbatioti, 
having been drawn up by the nH>6t .esteenoed . 
legislators. Some of the first lawyers of France 
had added notes to it ; the courts of appellatioa 
and the tribunal of cassation had also exaniined 
it, and made some additions. Every thing 
^vros prepared for its introduction ; it was sub- 
mitted to the decision of the council of state, 
where» disücossiot) tocdc plaoe ;. the report of 
^hich^wos printed for the use of the public; 
lasd the coundl; of. state at last drew up these 
Jawts, which were afterwards to be discussed m 
ifar tegisktive body and 4he tribunate. These 
t^'bodies were: vow dacing enough to oppose, 
in the ^fiOaewoe of : the consuls, some of these 
laws as inenpedseirt, ofascore, and prejudicial to 
Ibr^ai&ty of the citizens. Government, much 

hurt 
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. hurt at this opposition, withdrew in conse^ 
quence the newly proposed laws, in strange 
and rather angry terms. A special message 
plainly announced to them that government 
saw itself compelled to withdraw them, though 
they had heen demanded and anxiously 
expected by the people, observing that the 
timo for quiet deliberation and harmony 
had not yet arrived. 

Bonaparte took a very simple measure to 
prevent any opposition in future, or rather to 
avoid all strong discussion : he, without any 
ceremony, proposed to the senate to turn out 
all members from these two bodies, who had 
signalized themselves by using too much 
liberty in their speeches, as soon as the 
time for the annual going out of one-fifth 
should arrive. A special list of all mem^ 
bers offensive to government was made 
out, and the cleansing of the two state bodies 
as they called it^ took plaCe according to the 
supreme will and pleasure of goyemmeut 

Twenty 
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Twenty members of the tribunate, and sixty 
members of the legislative body were ejected 
and replaced by other men more pleasing 
to the First Consul. By the constitution it was 
certainly ordered, that all members indiscrimi- 
nately should draw lists at the going out of 
one-fifth part, but this law was set aside for 
weighty reasons no doubt 

Roederer, the counsellor of state, thought 
proper in his Journal of Paris, to call their last 
opposition indecenl^ unreasonable^ suspicious^ 
and untimely. He declared every opposi- 
tion inadmissible! but that which was out- 
voted by a constant majority of ministerial 
members ; sensible and impartial men to their 
great astonishment, now learned for the first 
time, that an opposition should partly exist in 
France: yet ilie aukward and unfair manner 
in which this servile hireling contrasted these 
discussions of the tribunate and legislative 
body, with the oppositions in the British par- 
liament, shewed clearly, that he did not, or 

rather 
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rather would not understand the true sense 
of the term. 

An acute writer made some notes to Hcede- 
rer's pamphlet, and proved that no real c^posir 
tion could exist at all in France. Thepropos* 
ing of new. laws, (says he) is according to the 
present constitution, the exclusive right of go- 
vernment ; the council of state in which the 
First Consul, or one of his colleagues presides, 
which is appointed by the First Consul himself, 
and responsible to him, is charged to deliberate 
on the means of the execution of the laws, and 
only on the propriety of new ones. But the tri- 
bunate, free, from all influence, is bound to 
>atch over the rights of the people, to expose 
all abuses, and to decide on the merits or de- 
merits of all laws proposed. The legislative 
body is the final resort, and its vote is decisive. 
JBut why these two last bodies, if none of the 
iBembers shall have the power to withhold their 
assent to the measures of government as Mr. 
Höherer desires ? Why a tribunate at all ? 

Roedcrer 
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Eooderer thinks tfaey m&y nHH spe^ki in order 
to Inform goverhiMQt of the voice aod wishes 
of the people. He sii.ppo(ses that men will take 
the trouble of finding out and making objec«» 
t\Qü$, which nobody cares for, because he is 
not conapelied to ai)6wer them ; he also ima«» 
gines that the puMc priivts will ' indeed faith*^ 
€iiUy detail these speeches. If Bonaparte 
«will grants to newspaper writers, the privilege 
cf publishing o^ections mad« to the measures 
ofgov:emn)ent, hehasnoA^d of a class of 
igaen in thetüäbuaatie, who may certainly speak 
if tthey chuse, but who^iare not oppose. The 
publishd^s of newspapers will find opposition 
matter for themselves : and the public may 
save 1,200,000 livres, wihich are annually 
paid to the members of the tribunate. l\Fhy 
the farce of a special orator for each of the 
Jlegklative bodies, as they are in the best tm-^ 
d€i«tanding, apd in perfect haryiony with go^ 
«remment, always praising and extolling it to 
the skies ? Why this legislative body itself, 

H if 
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if they intend hereafter to make it an asylum 
for all the poor unhappy wretches, whom Abbe 
Sicard* could not, by any means, enable to 
gain their daily bread by useful labour ? It 
is all very well ; for the deaf and dumb arc 
here in their proper places, as they have no- 
thing else to do than to assemble at a certain 
hour at a certain day, in order to throw a fevir 
little balls in the little balloting machine, when 
a certain sign is made. It is almost impossible 
for any man to think otherwise, if he have ever 
been present at the sittings of the legislative 
body, and seen its members silently perform 
that sacred and important duty of throwing a 
black or white ball into a certain pot, as it 
pleases their master. 

The French people care not about the sit- 
tings of the legislative body. The greatest 
part of those who go there out of curiosity^ 
are foreigners^ who wish to see the fine saloon, 

which 

^ * Sicard^ a celebrated leader of the deaf and dumb> in Paria. 
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which has been fitted up for the legislative 
body, in the palace of the Prince Conti; 
and they may see it when the sittings are oyer. 
Countrymen, or inhabitants of small boroughs, 
who are anxious to see their cousins and friends^ 
in their embroidered costly dress, and broad 
tri-coloured scarf, sometimes go there ; and 
they form indeed a strange contrast with 
the foreign ministers, who sometimes attend 
in their full dress, with their stars and rib- 
bands, and have a separate gallery assigned 
them. 

The French citizens would take more inte- 
rest in the sittings of the tribunate, where the 
new laws are discussed : but this legislative 
body assemble in a small saloon, of the palais 
royal, which, on that account, is now called • • 
Palais, du Tribunat There is only room for 
a few spectators ; but even these few are seldom 
to be met with. 

A more interesting object to all parisians 

was, the beholding the hereditaxy prince of 

H 2 Parma, 



Päirmay vfiot» Bbnaparte made king ofEtruna. 
7liej ba^ &o€ seen a king for the hst ten year». 
He^ that iro^ appeared among tbeno, was a 
yoaBg prince of twe»ly-one years of age, well 
mafck?! a Louis of the house of Bourboi^, dressed 
ia the splen^d uniform of the SpaMsh guards. 
Boaapartfe bebäved ciiitty towafrds hJm; ht 
came to fown from MahnaisoH mors frequent- 
ly than u^uat; but the air and tone of a man 
that ca» make and tinmake kings, was always 
kept H^ towtods the yotog pfinee, who be- 
haved almost with too much civility and gra<» 
titude to tbeFärst CcmsuL The most expen- 
sive and most spfendid feasts weie given, in 
honor of tb^ yotifig king, bat not by 
BonBfBTte himself; be ordered his ministers 
to do so. M4llio»s of livres wei^ expended, 
and newt skvce the days ^ Louis XIV. lad 
such a mimber of grand festivals been gtyea at 
Paris. Flattering allusions to the fUostrions 
vmtat were nude al the theatres. Distingulsh- 
ii»g macte of Inspect were bestowed upon him 

every 
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cv«ry wlMe. Mmy «t hMcat-iieartcd Bsrh- . 
mn was iadincd to Mianei <tet tfae kibg^om 
o€Rttwakw0$ dnlgr iBveant »the im ste^ «r 
prc^atoiy schtol for tte Louis tff fiouitmi, 
eod tbat Baiia{jarte ImcfiAcr ntdndal to make 
Irnn king of Vnxffx. But the puUic piiMs 
anaoutieed bis departure 8o<mer t^ he him- 
self might l»ve hem led to «sipect K^ 
long ^ter he art oat, taking with Mm ä 
iett^ M^^Htteii by Bonepartß «6 the l>«Ace ctf 
Fwnaa, kfi fittker, . In whtdi he m^eKmnaiefided 
strongly the receiving of his sen Bak a.khi^ 
txd tht paying hinn^ all.di» fatmota aad^re- 
i^ef:^ But there lüta no Med of tina; the 
dukis wdFUld not have, ttfended bis «iister^ the 
Qaeeä of Sjpain^ it^ho had been.iostrumental m 
pfQCUxiogsuch a boon, for faw nqpheiTy or rah 
ther for her daughter, his cannon. Never did 
the son of a pdtty prince obtain UMfe easily 
aO valuable a gift. Taacany is the ßßosit^Md 
most fruitful part of Italy, near the Medit»- 
raneap, with, J, 500,000 inhabitants, yielding 

a revenue 
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a revenue of three . millions of dollars. But 
why the necessity, of raising it into a king* 
dorn, as the grand dukes had always been 
very respectable, few could guess. They 
were as much astonished as when he annihi- 
lated Venice. Some supposed» that mere re« 
venge had spurred him in one instance, and 
that an overrruling pride had guided him in 
the other. But Bonaparte knows the French, 
and understands pretty well how to prqiare 
them gradually for those steps, which he means 
to take hereafter. 

The indemnification of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, was not thought of : he was compel* 
led to give up his country, because Bonaparte 
would not suffer an Austrian prince in the 
neighbourhood of his Italian republic, and sq 
near the mediterranean. . He was to be indem- 
nified, both in Germany and Italy j and yet of 
all European princes he had been the first in 
ackjaowledging the Jrench republic. 

The 



\ 
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The King of Sardinia, who had been robbed 
of Piedmont and Savoy, was not treated with 
more indulgence. His ambassador was even 
ordered to leave Parts, because he thought pro^ 
per to treat without the concurrence of Russia 
and Prussia; nor would he submit to the ^im- 
pertinence . of the minister of police, who 
peremptorily required, that he should perspn- 
aliy wait upon him, in order to shew his cre- 
dentials. 

The pretty and splendid feasts; and all the 
fine sports during the stay of tlie King of 
Etruna, had neverthele»» soime good effects. 
The Parisians, who like children, easily for- 
get past injuries, were ^ut in good, humour 
again/ aad heartily disposed to rejoice at the 
peace with England ; and they did soi^ without 
troiihling themselves whether Roederer would 
call them savages, or rabble. There was no 
end. to their noisy mirth: the official congra- 
tulations took up several däy^ and the en* 
Virons of the Thmlleries were continually 
2 crowded, 
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crowded, whcr* the eyes were dazzled with the 
iincommoii britliancy of the surrounding ob- 
jects on the great public parade. The crjr 
of ** Vive Bonaparte," was once more heard ; 
but the populac^^ rushed on whh such impe- 
tuosity to see the great pacificatory in spite of 
all his guards, that he was cohipelled to leave 
the parade sooner than usual, and rather in a 
precipitate manner. 

Bonaparte availed himself of this joyful did* 
position of the people, to intmduce the day of 
his counter-revolution as a ftstival : peace and 
this event weit therefore celebrated ät one and 
the same time. Very great and expensive prepa- 
rations were made ; l^ut the whoje cf this;feasfc 
was far from being in the republican^ but ra- 
ther in the old court style. Not the exten- 
sive field of Mars, nor the filysian fields, but 
the most confined part of the Tfanillerids Was 
the spot chosen. The populace were forced 
to remain at a distance in the dirty streets^ 
and ncighbonring pl«oeS) durmg the xain« 

There 
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There was ^ettsanly msAtet enough to be 
looked at Air4)ftllo<)aa> fite*-worki, i^ater- 
work^y tittd a 9ort c^ nH^Cary pantoiBime^ in 
which all nations were reproscatedt with whom 
I^nce had beeniU^ wnn The PariiitLQt» tia- 
tumlly fond of Bbowi ware Mirt to be kept at 
home. In spite of the ui»favofaUeness of 
the weathei) they resiakied there in crowds 
from »lorniag till night» to qw^ all these ra^ 
jities ; and at noon^ when it bepttk to clear 
up a little, sind Bonaparte shewed himself at 
the window of his palace^ they, repeatedly 
cheered and salated him with the cry of» 
^^ Vive Bonaparte." la the interior of the 
pahce) there waB alao. great n^joicing. Bona- 
parte W0F6| for the fii»t time, at the hilt of 
his sword, the pretiioM diamottd, once the 
ornament of the crowia« 

To the quiet observer, who is not solety 
injktnt on outward glitter, and who had 
pvsntip&, 'Tctircci TO X ranee, m orcier to escape 
the tyranny of his fleispot at home, this 

highly 
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highly celebrated peace with the po\^r89 and 
particularly with Russia, must be a matter of 
regreti and a standing testimony of the humi- 
liation of mankind. 

The First Consul, an upstart, ^ho, by the 
will of the French people, or rather by their 
passive submission, and bis own cunning, had 
become their absolute master ; and a prince 
born, the unlimited emperor of a despotic coun- 
try, mutually engage to take care of their own 
personal security, and of that of their coun- 
try. These two, who, according to the asser- 
tions of their flatterers and slaves, stand oppo- 
site to one another, like the good and the fallen 
angel, offer their hands and hearts, and pro- 
mise cordially to co-operate in i>utting eviery 
person out of the protection of the law, 'who 
shall fall under the suspicion of inimical de- 
signs to either*. 

Poor 



* The remarkable article in the treaty of peace between 
France and Russia, to which this refers, contains'the foU 

bwing^ 
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Poor Paul had made the painful experience 
too soon, that they were no travelling Frencli- 
mtn who opposed him. He died too early for 
the northern coalition, and its design». The 
compassionate friend of mankind can only 
mourn for the brave Danes, who shed their, 
blood for th^ir country,' and stodd forward 
with true patriotic courage, to defend it against 
British superiority. Worthy of praise, and of 
lasting glory, are all those, who gallantly rise 
in the deciding moment of common danger, 
and bravely stand, without looking back to 

personal 
-'» ' - ■ I '■ »III ■ I ■ I _ II 

lowing vocds : — ** Les deux parties contractantes youlant, 
aa tant qu'il est en leur pouvoir, contribuer i la tranquillit6 
des gouvemements respectifs^ se promettent mutuellement 
de ne pas spoffrir, qu'aucun de leurs sujets se permette d*e&- 
tretenir une correspoxidaace quelconque, soit directe sort in- 
directe^ avec les ennemis int6rieurs du gouvernement actuel 
des deux ^tats, d*y propager des principes oontraires a leurs 
■constituUons respect ives, ou d'y fomenter des troubles; et 
par une suite de ce concert^ tout sujets de Tune des deux 
ptussanoes, qui, en sejournant dans les etats de Tautre atten- 
terait a sa surete> sera de suite ^loigne du dit pys et trans« 
porte hors des frontieres, sans pouvoir en aucun cas se re* 
clamer de la protection de son gouvernement." 
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personal interest and safety. So did the Danes ; 
and this noble deed has oertainly proved the 
worth of that nation to its neighbours^ and to 
all Europe. 

Bonaparte had^ indeed^ great cause to re- 
joice at his new connexion witli Paul, which 
was so soon and so unexpectedly followed by 
the very advantageous peace with England; 
for though Alexander kept the peace, once 
concluded, be certainly would not have made 
it, nor would be ever have done any thing to 
promoie a treaty so very disadvantageous to 
Great Britain. A treaty of peace between 
Alexander and Bonaparte would not have in- 
cluded the fortftcr article. Whilst Bonaparte 
strives to annihilate all civil and political li- 
berty in France, Alexander prepares for his 
extensive empire that reasonable freedom, by 
which the haj^y and contented existence of 
a monarch, and the comfort and welfare of 
the people are equally secured, and which at- 
taches the latter to their kind ruler, by the 

blessed tie of gratitude. 

But 
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But B(M)apaMe is an utter stranger to senti- 
ments of humaitity. Even the present consti« 
totton^ which springs from bis own arbitrary 
will, began to displease him ; for he thought 
himself still too mu^ constrained by it. 
With the assistance of his trusty servants, he 
now set about framing another, from which 
he might have full power to do what he pleased. 
The law was to place him, for the future, above 
all contradiction or resistance. Still, how- 
ever, previous to any other consideration, he 
thought pmper to gii'-e bis new created Cisal- 
pine Republic a cofistitution that should serve 
ts an introdnctory step for his new one, in 
Regard to France. He strictly adhered to his 
foriper policy, of progressively disposing the 
}igiit-headed French to every injurious inno- 
vntion. He would give tliem an instructive 
example in. the »ew Italian Republic, where 
so imistance was probable, and where public 
Kbcrty is a thing qwite unknown. 
A national depisitatioa of 450 inhabitants of 

the 
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the Cisalpine Repabiic, from the nobility, the 
clergy, the commons, the military corps, the 
learned, and the eminent citizens of all classes, 
had been ordered by Bonaparte to proceed to 
Lyons, in order to %stttle with him the new 
constitution, and had already been there se- 
veral weeks waiting for his arrival. The mi- 
nister of foreign affairs had also left Paris 
some weeks before, to proceed to Lyons ; but 
Bonaparte was retained by fears for his life 
and the safety of his family. The most hete* 
rogencous reports, of extensive and dangerous 
plots, were wliispered into his ears ; the. most 
extraordinary measures were adopted for his 
security ; a great number were taken up ; the 
prisons of Paris were filled with suspected per- 
sons ; the most renowned generals were sent 
away from the capital ; and either exiled to their 
coutitr}' seats, or to distant departments: 
many of the most celebrated statesmen, Barras, 
Rewbel, Tallien, and many citizens of less 
note, received the same compliment: they 

were 
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were also sent into the provinces^ and placed 
under the special inspection of the police: 
many of the returned emigrants, of both 
sexes, met with the same fate ; even old La 
Harpe, had the honor of being reckoned 
among the number of these unjustly perse- 
cuted victims of foul suspicion ; and was ac- 
cordingly banished. 

Foreign powers were requested to take up 
all emigrants living in their dominions, and 
subject them to a strict examination. 

The family of the First Consul were cele- 
brating in the mean time the marriage of his 
third brother, Louis Bonaparte, ^ith Made- 
moiselle Beauharnois, his wife's daughter by a 
former marriage. A house, lately inhabited 
by the First Consul himself, had been most 
superbly fitted up for the new married couple. 
A small chapel had been likewise prepared in 
this house, where the Cardinal Caprara was to 
join this noble pair. General Murat, brother- 
in-law to the First Consul, also thought it 
proper to have the ceremony of his marriage ^ 
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performed again by this most holy man; and 
thus, perhaps» ga?e the signal for endless 
cooimotiofls with the priests. Bonaparte said 
to the oardinal, when he privatdy united hts 
dearly beloved daughter*in-»law» That these so^ 
iemn acts in his family should not always be 
performed secretly, but that he hoped soon 
to be able to make them more splendid. Bo« 
napaite was absolutely inaccessible during fbat 
period Measures of safety were deliberated 
on at night by the council of state, and none 
but the most trusty members were invited to 
it Even the two other Consuls were not al- 
ways present The police received instructions 
to execute them with the utmost Secrecy, and 
die nemtpBpers were strictly forbidden to make 
the least mention of them. Even the minister 
g£ police, Fouch^, fell under suspicion, and 
was closely watched. After having taken 
every precaution, to secure his personal safety 
duflttgthe journey to Lyons, Bonaparte at last 
set «out in the fiight, accompanied by his wife, 
iOtne generals iü his confidence, and his 
3 guards, 
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guaids. The whql^ rQ^d» Ap"? P^^9 tQ Lyons, 
was filled with detad^m^n^ of droops of thci 
line and gensdi^iti^ß^ v^ho altßrn^Ady tpo]( 
phargc of the Rrst ßo^pl, and ^Uv^jed hi4» 
to each other like a pvisonen 

In Lyons iteelf similur mßmnre^ w^rß taken j 
and they went so ffur as tp order, by a p^b]i« 
decree, that th? pe<^ sbjpjuld n(^t pre^s upoii^ 
the First Consul, ^ar ^sseiphlis in the streejty 
through which he bad tß pi^. Tbß guajrd pf 
faonxir, chosen froip the isops of th# moi^t r«r 
spectable merchants and inhabitants pf Lyons» 
was not admitted clos« to his pi^spn ; hfs pwn 
body guacd always surrounded him. 

Many Ligurian deputies, who h9d travelled 
to Lyons to he preBonted to tbe Fir$t Consul| 
had a &w cäafjsrences with Talleyrand, and 
i^ere sent back, without having seen him. 
They hid not been called, nor had they asked 
leave to go Ihithen 

The First ConsxiL treated only trith a com« 
tnittee of the Cisalpine depiities about tiieir 

1 new 
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new constitution, by which they were to have 
a president and a vice-president He at last 
notified his will in a general assembly, and told 
them plainly, that he did not find among 
the 450 deputies, whom theMoniteur had 
mentioned as the most enlightened and de- 
serving, one single man worthy of being made 
their president: and that l]e, therefore, had 
taken upon him the charge of this new dig- 
nity. The Italian assembly applauded this 
part of his speech, with great eagerness, as 
often as he stopped to take breath. 

This new constitution does not admit of a 
free representation of the people, nor does it 
separate the legislative from the executive 
power. All the numerous expensive courts 
which it ordains, are nothing but mere tools 
in the hands of the president It was, never- 
theless, highly extolled by a set of servflt 
French writers and politicians. Roederer passed 
great eulogies on the 87th article of this con- 
stitution, by which it was decreed, that a spe- 
cial 
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cial committee should be appointed, who were 
privately to deliberate on the new laws with 
the council of state. He recommended a 
similar one to France. 

Weaiy. of feasts, flatteries, and cringing, 
he returned, a fortnight after, sole regent of a 
new republic, in downright contradiction to 
the provisfons of the French constitutional 
law : the same miiitary measures were adopted 
for the safety of his return. The mayor of 
Lyons received a^ scarf of honor as a reward 
of his assiduity aiid submission. 

The orders sent to all publishers of news- 
papers, by which they were prohibited to no-, 
tiee any innovation and measure of safety, 
bad given birth to a written bulletin, which 
vas distributed at Paris, and frequently sent 
abrovl. The minister of police, Fouch6> 
discovered at last the author to be one Fouil- 
haux ; he had him taken up, and sentenced 
hira to deportation. The Consul was much 
vexed at finding» after his returui that this 
I S very 
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very saiti« bulletin was dtill continued by the 

Cohfier de. Londi^s^ published iA London. 

Ofiftoded ia the highest degree at these public 

exposures of his character, and fbolishlj imar 

ginibg that he cauld stifle the public votce 

abtoadv with the 6«ik)e fsicility as be had dona 

in Frbfi6e> h«/ oid^red De Montlosldr, n 

Frendh Emigrant, foiüierly the piaMiisber of a 

toyaliJt journai» '' Les Actes des Apötreft/* 

tod of late k-^turaed from LötidOti, toset up 

4 Dew CoiHier de JLoodres^ oOAt^i^iiig ä \mA 

of official bulletin^ \vimh fröqußntly made wsf 

agsifsBBsf the EngMsh newspaper. The ödltor 

of the genüihe Gourie^ de Lohdres became 

vamt daring after that timi?^ apd Boöa> 

{iartfe often detmanded his puilishmeat ftom 

the Eiiglish miilistry. A forrfaal proceiss «as 

^; last iüistiüated at London seihst FeHiär» 

4duHDli coded in hi^ tritMnprh.. Hh» ywae&X^ 

together mth. aU English ä^^spipsits,: >^erfe 

j^ohibited ät Paris, and the pcdcoi w^tchd 

against thßir ^im^xirtatioti with :iiutretüble bort 

firily effectual assiduity.. 

The 
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l*]ie üfBcitl, dnd ilemuoffiaialpaptr/it tl^; 

publishfid ;bfy BodifiBirae, : BooapkrUV pf!ivaäe[ 
sect etäry ; '^ th£ BuUetm d? Ptvisi ^^ uiikler thb 
ditQctionof the oounsdlor of state, Bfignaiud 
St. Jfoaa xl'Angf ly ; the '' JoMrnal of Parii/^ 
mxdcr the ttixieotion of Rcederer/ivere aH fali^ 
eip^jbqyedi in £0ntmdicting andotd'qtmg tfap 
Deports ^hkfi jiad been i^i'ßad.tluriog tke qou^ 
ci3«ifofirt mid lahsemce of Bonapnite. Tiae 
firfti^h pafjiamfiitt wia&.äot ^Arediin bbe leasts 
tliiolig^ thi n«g|otiatidBS of peace had fabduljr 
CCWQttiMlediatAknißna. XheMotiiMurl:}^oiight 
tbe Siritifihi-cpxetentaiiveijaf the;pQOfdä >a ai/ 
^tTarf^m» and found inlJaeirspatohcs nothing 
batxhildlfibdi^cnsiiona^ »Ht often t^iLeät}mm^ 
yritb sUapidityp ttourdity, ri^cul^, kc JkH 
the uind^rUng papers jeagcrif pDpied tb^sä 
Ju^cims nmafis ft^m the Monfcteur. . ; ' 
A certain paper, csdted La Clef du Cal^inet^ 
it^hich had ^ttompted tko« bike tlie ajrs ^ an 
4>ppo^itiott..J)ap^, begfttt to tootifle these aWiiWl 

pvooe^dkigddf 
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proceedings; but he was ordered to keep 
silence. A journal called Decade Philoso- 
phique, which used to insert an article under 
the title *^ Les Jffaires de rinterieury" wbs 
commanded to omit it in future. A musioal 
entertainment called, *' La partie de cbasse 
de Henry IV." that had been got up with 
great expence, received the Consular Inter- 
dict, on account of some verses in honor pf 
their most beloved Henry, and bis descend- 
ants. M. Texier, taking advantage. of this 
prohibition, announced it for his public 
jeiadings; but was commanded to leave out 
the offensive verses. M. Panou weöt so 
far, as to offer some general advice ih his 
journal [' Mentor k Corinthe," which greatly 
militated against Bonaparte's projects. He, 
the publisher, and the printer were all taken up : 
the printer had his presses seized, and formally 
confiscated by the police. ^ The publisher lost 
all the cojpies of this truly harmless production, 
trithout receiving ainy equi valent, T4ie author 

was deported to Cayenne. 

A young 
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A-yDuaijgandmcrfypoet, M. Dupaty» nar- 
rowly ^escaped a ^imüar fate/ In a sätyrical 
play/W.ritten by him, b^bad made a little too 
fxee wHb the awkwaf <lness airf ar^ogjaiKce of the 
new Tvler, and bis tr^l^ty aervaftte, jHci yas 
sent tbi Bre$t: in conseqCi^iica of an; e^pi^sus or- 
der ffOw tiie First . Qony^. wjio ww already; 
inqewe^ ig^itotfbirti, on .ajiJ0Qjunt;ftf . IUb being 
the j^v);al compal^i^n of his -b^Qtber Lucienj,^ 
then in disgrace. He was to be transported 
to>$t Doki)ingo> on board the first ship, to 
shewhi^bfavet-y aghast iHigroes and mulattoes. 
Happily for hin> i)^ tvrp brothers ^ereTeoon« 
cil^d bE^fore such a vessel sailed; and he was 
pardpned after a few months* imprisonment 
Thus every, one was struck with fear and ter- 
ror, and all Paris resounded with praises and 
blessings on the First CoasuK - , 

The definitive treaty of peace with England, 
so eagerly desired, on account of the grand 
St. Domingo fleet, was at . last concluded. 

But the news of it was received at Paris with 

incredible 



iücrfedible cbblness. It made no fkvoujable 
itnpre$^ion bh the public funde* The cöäne 
abusive latiguag« of the tiewspap<5rs towards 
thfej^ngli^h) waci ehdnged into matidbus Meers. 
Th«i^ inuttöl atii^c^ti^ did nidt teausk Bo« 
näparttl^dkig hitt)sdf fully confirmed ih his 
potl^ei*, iH>W brought h)s projects to light r 
th^ tribun^t^, Which had remained idictivei 
wintoe thef^rri^Q^ <:4^aiising of its stalls^ voted 
thfe ^rbloh^atfeii of the coflsulate tb tfeh 
yisLti^ ai aiiihrk of libtiönäl gratitude tovwrdi 
thfe First Cofliul. Sii^yfes W« the m\y m^h 
\^hb detJfefedi that th^ pl^ople alohg c!ö»ld 
Öcfcidfeion thi&itiöbsurfe t it \yäs ho#*^i-adipte^> 
and thb rtö<!^titiöh laid befofe the Chief tm-^^ 
sül fbt'^ib äpjiirobätlöii. Bbtiaparte nty, dfek- 
teüburiy iWLiltd hihi^tlföf this sihglö disbeüti^tit 
voteof Sieyes : he refts^ed hiS assent^ pretendiiig 
that the plio^le alone cbuld votb him audi a 
thktk of confidence. The two other cobfeufe 
noA*" issued a proclamation, by *rhich the pre- 
paring of listi l^ää xiitieiredj it which feviery 

Frenchman 
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f^enchmati might give his vote eitiier for or 

agaiüst a kinmiAMßßir liß. The preftcfed of the 

d^rttntsat^ wcifebofmniaiided to opea dpeci4 

Y\i% and colltftt the votes ; iHthin tfaeahottapa» 

of thtee weeks, ali Kst^r .mijst be cloMd an4 

s€bt lYi ; and every Frrachbiaii, not voting at 

all) should be toökeri ii^n ds having asseia^ed«. 

Thk tribü^atb, t&e i^shtive bod)?, and th^; 

dcpat^tttiio* 6f the /jSeiire, inbtantly vested thfl' 

cdltbHläte for life. The la^islative body on. 

d6»ed tb^f^itisäfitetion bf their deciree tty a. 

g^ädd ^e^otafiiim^. aadtiböa cloded their ifHtiful; 

slt^tings. ' 

The proposal for the creation of a rieUr mt*l 

Iftäry Mobility, or Ifegicm 'of honob, met #Ith 

softie! bppeisition. Tlie will 6f the master wa« 

cätxteA 4nly by a majority of 56 votes agaia^t 

si. TAe tte^^itttrodtietToti of slavety found less 

r^sistatioe With these sagß. le^iislatorl of a fVee 

people* I'hfe Votes were 31 1 against 65, ^sA 

the 4ioW assemb^ i«^. hoAorfd with the 

ttiaiite 'of jgöv^rnniaft .&lr its aMSiUe .diiposi^ 

tädn. 

Books, 
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Books, ifor the lovers of flourishing^ were 
opened in the mean time. Several military and 
judicial manoeuvres were used to entrap vote». 
This collecting of the voice of the people by 
inscriptions ob lists, is^ indeed», a genuine Jutv; 
iTntion: every body may sign them> when 
he pleases, where he pleases, as often as be 
pleases, und. under any name he plcaae^. . The 
lists are closed, and biq one can find out when, 
where, and How. The only thing which must 
astonish, is the Incredible despatch with .which 
the tru6 contents of an amazing nunibier of 
different special lists are brought to public 
knowledge. 

^ The people wore wrought upon iii all the 
newspapers,, whilst those lists continued opei\. 
The public officers at Piaris signed them of 
course, but the citizens were rather backward, 
and even doubtful. The minister of the police, 
Fouch^, and the commandant of the troops 
in Paris, issued circular letters: the latter, 
complams of disaffected .person^ who wanted 

to 
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to sow distrust among the people, and e^idea- 
voured to prevent them from giving their as* 
sent : he calls upon the chiefs of battalions to 
assist him in the pursuit of these disafiected 
persons, who wish to disturb the public peace. 
The other solemnly assures the departmeots, 
that every thiiig is tranquil at Paris; that its 
peace cotiM not be disturbed/ and that do plot 
existed against the life of the First Consul 
A great' many lists, full of names, had already 
been sent in from the departments, before 1000 
V^tes had been colkcted at Paris, The priests 
used all their influence upon the common 
people . inr/favoT of their new protector; and 
if any body had felt inclined to give his ne- 
gative, it would have been of no avail, as all 
thosi, who did iiiot vote iatinl^ were lookefl 
upon ts'haivirig assented. .:.'.■.' 

Boidapärt^ dipjayed, foi* some tinoe,. the pub- 

Kcatibn of these votes. . Thie «n int^ter • of the 

jÄterjorsent itat fewttd the «enate,. actompsi- 

nied^by a letter fromihe Secertd (.on^spl, re- 

i questing 
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questing them to take such steps, as» in theil* 
iirisdom, they might think best. Of the 
tfansactions in thesetiate, nothing was known; 
but the. sovereign wiU ipf the Ficst Coiisti^ 
was executed in the following singular man«- 
ntr. On the 3d of August» when the foreiglCi 
ambassadors were all assemüled at the lev6e ttf 
Bonaparte in the Thüilleries, a ntnnber of 
{)fe(^le entered making, a great nobe in the 
jialace court. It was the whxAt senate. Eveiy 
senator was in a chariot hj himself, each of 
thrni accompanied by two guards of honor» 
besides a nutnerous escort of cavalry, atten4- 
Iflg the whole. The IbvJe was interrupted,} 
tbecirdeof the ambassadors opened ; and in 
Came the senate^ with poor Bartbrieny, their 
pr^ident) atlheir head« This good man began 
am emphatic address^ in which the unspeakable 
services, rendered by Bonaparte to France, 
Wtre highly praised. Bärthelemy told tiini, 
that the French nation wished fbr no greater 
hfeippiness, than to live tmder his control, 

during 
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during. hit life; that tihiey entrusted the fint 

inägütraoy into hk hands for ever ; that, by. 

tbiB idemn act of gratitude, they committed 

to imn Ihia sßcrod charge, in order to render 

Üysii littings inore durable, to dispel their 

fears, and to deliver them from all future cala^ 

caity. After ha^ng mightily extolled tho 

greatness xif tbe hero and the regent j in war and 

peacc^ he assured him that the s^mt comer'* 

vatenr sd[>»ciibed to all these noble sentiments; 

and coaddded a pretty long speech, with the 

muling of the Sematus Comultum, by which 

Bona^rte i#as appointed ^Consul for life, in 

the name of the people; proclaimed as socb 

by the senade; and a monument was ordered 

toJbe eMCtfid in commemoration of the peace* 

Buffti^te, who has by no means the gift 

9( ^fs^^ whatever his flatterers may have 

mijk ^n that^sul^ect, drew a written paper from 

hiSipa«^> and read the following ans^ver t0 

itirt^Mrets of the afenate, who certainly took 

him kjl ^M^frm ; ^'T9 the life of a citizen^ 

hi§ 
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his couittry has a just claim; ^The .French 
people demndy that I shall devote myself to 
their service; I obey their will. In giving me 
new this pledge ^f their confidence^ they impost 
upon vie the sacred duty to establish the system 
of their laws on principles of wisdomy liberty^ 
equality \ and the reel/are of France will he 
secure^ against all future vicissitudes" Many 
praises on the French people, thanks to the 
jjenate, and a compliment to their worthy 
president, concluded this memorable speech. . 
The senate took leave, and a volley of con- 
gratulations followed at last. A council of 
state was held on the very same evening, in 
which the new power of *' dispelling fears, and 
removing evil," was eagerly seized and exe» 
cuted. The senatus consultum was sent on 
the following day to the conservative senate 
for their information. It is a nionstrous 
thing ; it entirely subverts the constitution, 
and renders the First Consul more absohite 
than any of the princes throughout Europe. 

It 

12 
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It could not convey any power to Bonaparte, 
as it had not previously passed into a law. All 
new laws must be submitted to the discussion 
of the tribunate; but this senatus consiiltum 
was neither laid before the tribunate, nor was 
it proposed to the legislative body for assent, 
as the constitutional law enacts. It has, 
therefore, according to the existing constitu- 
tion, no legality at all. The acting upon this 
senatus consultum is the greatest usurpa- 
tion possible; it is an open .violation of the 
constitution, and the whole French nation 
ought to have revolted at it ; but they had 
lost all po^yer of resistance. The contents of 
this senatus consultum are still more provok- 
ing; by it all true representation of the people 
is annihilated. The representatives are in 
future to be chosen by general assemblies, 
whose members are previously elected by spe- 
cial ones. - In each of these a president super- 
intends, who may avail himself of the aid of 
the military, to curb the refractory members. 

Government 
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Goveniment may convoke these assembliefl^ 

or suffer' the good people to retnaiu at home, 
if there be aay probability of opposition. The 
memhtrs of the electing assembly are alsio 
^eflierally members of the legion iof hP^i^r, 
or thiUtary characters, e^nd have a pension for 
life from government, in order that they m*y 
he quite independent, an4 have no wd^<»* 
fiient to please the peopk. The presidents of 
both assemblies are appointed by goyernment 
at every election. If they conduct themselvcf 
properly, they may be re-elected. The right 
of election is, therefore, taken from the peoplje. 
The First Consul is also secured by it against 
all legal resistance or contradiction in future. 
The administration of justice, and the criminal 
jurisdiction are at his disposal. The ^5th 
article of the senatus consultum is a master* 
piece in this respect; it is a final verdict; it 
I'uns thus: ** 1. The senate has the power to 
Suspend the functions of juries, in all the dif* 
£^tent departments, for five years, whenever 

it 
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it ütsXL tbink such a measure Bccessaty. SL The 
senate may declare whole departmettU out of 
the benefit of the constitutioii, whenever cir«* 
cumitaacei shall lequire it 9. The senate it 
to determine al what time all (ffisöners shall 
be brought to trial, if it cannot take plede 
wrämi the presc^bed ten da3;;3 after their atrest. 
4* The senate may annul the jinlgmentsoftb« 
€ivil and crimind oiMrta of juatic^ if the 
safety of the state h found to be Ottdangeted 
by them ; the senate shall di^olre the kgiskr 
tive body and the tribunate^ and a|ipoint 
the consuls/^ 

The tribunate and the legislative hody, 
hitherto proposed, in concurrence with th« 
First CoMth}, the catididate to fill up the var 
cafteies in the senate. This is no mote the 
ease; the First Consul has now taken this 
triple charge npot^ himself atone^ to prevent 
any disappointment in future. 

Ithe former law^ which ordained^ '' that w> 
one should be chosen senator be&re his 40th 

K year, 
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year, and that tio senator should accept of aöy 
other public office, has been abolished^ . m- 
order to unfetter the hands of the Fkst Con« 
ftuli who is very well disposed towards lu» 
younger brothers, . and Jiis favorites :amQi>g 
the couiisellors of state. 

The tribunate is reduced to half Xhc, nöoar 
bcr of the forniei niembers, that it may be 
niore ea^y to overrule tbcm ; bftt if thfc)^ shquld 
happen to. be troublesome, the sepate- m^y 
dissolve. them,' asiwell as the Jegislativ^body.. 

T^e senate i;efused, for. some time, tO turA 
out some of its members, who had' displeased 
the First .Consul by their, opposition; and 
whosiei ejection .the latJt^r , demanded. TMy 
bad riof,;byitheir cpnsuUunp, 9a readily ^gree4 
to :the' proposal of ä iconsjil; for life ; . jbut . onjy 
granted ten • years. . » Thp , othetr. two . ; consul^ 
?who,ncver before acted by themselves, were 
then histructed.to come forth with their pror 
pösal of a consulate for life, which ,was not at 
all sanctioned by the.senntus consultum. The 

grateful 
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grateful and generous First Consul could not' 
let this service pass unrequited ; he could do* 
nothing less than confirm them consuls for 
Hfe ; and he did so, without asking any body. 

The sewate has, in future, no president 'o€ 
its own choice; but one of the consuls al way V 
presides- tliere ; nor dare they, pass toy senatus 
consultum^ unless a proposal- have been ^madec 
by government to that effect. ■ ' . 

All royal prerogatives, as for' instance, the 
power of concluding trcÄties, of declaring war^' 
of granting pardon to critninals, of appoint- 
ing judges, &c. were alsa granted to the First 
Consul. 

A. cotemporary writer has powerfully urged 
these innovationsj and concludes his notes in 
the foUo^ring terms: *^ Thus every thing has 
returned, after an unfortunate roundabout 
way, to the very point from which it set out; 
yet with this difference, that in former times 
an opposition of the independent states and 
bodies, might be shewn to the royal pleasure ; 

Kg 'Ttl 
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yTd dt »tre brnplmm,' wheieaa wnw wtMj 

hoclj must bo^ in stlence uDiier tbe con&ulat 

The MoDhour aimoimced this arbitrary 
subversiM af all rights of the peopk, and of 
all former lavs, as a blesaed step towards every 
good thajt could he wished for. Other news- 
lApers asserted, that the equality of right and 
sovereignty of the people had been most won^ 
4erfuHy aecUFfd. by tbe^ cow prorisions. 
^ou.ch4 th« minisfef» of polices joined in th« 
choi:us,^ and iiwcttly chaxinted the praises o- 
tliis reatocation of all the different ancient 
privileges of the people. 

All hi« qqaftpAiancc with gov^romwt, all 
his ioeal lÄ spying out, in ar?e$tiiigp, and in 
deportisg hidJldlQw-citizqj», who h^d rendered 
themselves otmiQxioua or disagreeable to the 
yirat Consuls at thft time of the voting for the 
c«Q$ubt« Sir. lift}; aU was pot swffici^fit to 
maintaiiA bkn m \m fitace* Ue had been de- 
l^^u^ced to the S*tr^ C(mwl| a«d had fallep 

under 
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wid^ his sttspicidü ; thi^ plaee of liiinister of 
|>olice was therefore abolished, and Its futic«- 
tk>ns were confided to the prefect of police^ 
who acts under the direction of the present 
grand judge, and minister of Joscice^ Reig- 
Dien No one of all the ministers is so gene- 
rally hated and despised as this Reignier ; and 
Bonaparte probably thought htm, on that ac- 
coudt, the very person upon whom he might 
most eiFectually rely for his security. Fouchi6 
went over into the council of state, with several 
ether persons, and now sits there^ tied up, 
close under the eye of the despot He hds 
gained no other benefit from this transplanta- 
tion, than the secure enjoyment of bis es^ 
tates» which he purchased to the amoont of 
^Several millions, in üie neighboorbood of 
Paris, whilst he was minister of pirfice« 

The newspapers Hind journals ih the pay «f 
Bonaparte^ who of late had made it ^eird«rty 
to ridicule the ignoranve and potttleal pit- 
versetiess of-some dntidespotic eritles, and b 

infect 
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infect thfe put)lic with their venal doctrine about 
the wisdom of the measures of government, 
found it expedient to use the same artifice 
with regard to the abolished ministry of police. 
It evidently appears from their paragraphs 
on this head, that there are three different 
4)ranches of police in France, the joint care of 
which might be too dangerous if trusted to 
the hands of one minister alone. Of these 
three different branches, the one is called 
police localCf which is confided to the com- 
;missaries of the police, who have it in charge 
to watch over the cleanliness, salubrity, and 
peaceful order of the city. The other is 
called poUcejudiciaire^ which is to be in future 
under the sole direction of the grand judge or 
minister of justice ; its duty is to. trace, watch, 
and imprison not only those suspected pei-sons 
whom the law cannot talfb hold of, but even 
those who had been set at liberty for want of 
satisfactory proof, after having been taken up 
by government, and who are still looked 

upon 
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upoii as : dangerous. This bmndi was iu 
former times committed to the lieutenant of 
police, who was the. natural president of that 
court *' President n6 au chatelet." Thethir^ 
branch, is called, '' haute police, or, paüce gt- 
nimk:' It extends over all parts of the re- 
public, indiscriminately ; it may seiase any one 
suspected of being concerned in a plot ; it may 
lay hold of. any troublesome person : it has aa 
immense nam berof agents and emissaries prowl* 
ing all over France, who may call on the mili- 
tary for assistance whenever tliey chuse ; they 
are unknown to the public, and are always 
acting incognito; have a general centre to 
which they repair ; have the exorbitant power 
of seizing any body, though lio complaint be 
alleged against him ; and of punishing even 
on bare suspicion. Such a power might have 
been too dangerous in the hands of a man like 
Fouch^. The grand judge may be better de- 
pended upon. 
Imprisonments and deportations became 



more 
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inoi« afad tnore frequent, under this new diiec- 
tionöf tbe j>olice; yet they were carried on 
irith greater secrecy. The tonple was so full» 
thM it could hold no more : the state prison 
at Vtneeaiäes waa accordingly repaired and en- 
larged. About 60 persons of aU ranks and 
elisses wetd d«pof ted in the month of Augwt 
Alane. The exiling iatfi distant dqiartmentt 
every one who freely and publicly ventured 
to give his opinion, had no end. This was 
inost frequently the fate of emigrant noblemeu 
vho had returned -to France, and were again 
driven away by the extremely equivocal and 
contradictory conduct of Bonaparte and his 
ministers. It often happened, that such emn 
grants, after obtaining warrants from govern«" 
ment, by which the restoration of their former 
estates was most strictly and formally com- 
manded; and, after proceeding to the spot to 
take possession, were sent back, in. confor- 
mity to secret letters from the ministers, to 
the piiefects^ in the departments^ by which 

they 
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they y»tm prohibited from executing these war^ 
rants. 

Thefte unfortu&ate noblemen, who frequently 
were not possessed of sufficient money, or^ 
perhaps, not having cunning enough to effect 
the recal of these secret prohibitions in the 
same way in Mrhich they generally obtained 
the former warrants, could, not always brook 
in silence these violations of justice. They 
gr^w rather loud; but there wanted only a 
}tttte bint to the police^ to put in force tbt 
provision of that law, by which all returned 
emigrants were placed, for the first ten yeari» 
under its immediate inspection* They wer^ 
exiled to any place which the police assigned 
them, and cofhpelled to submit without being 
permitted to appeal. 

ttftiley rand's uncle, thti baron d'Alcbatfibcau, 
ted ä returned emigrant, su^ected of a secret 
cörreipMidence with England, were in the 
ttuftbftf of thöje so taken up and ^iled. 

Many of tfc* gefiertk, then Hying in Ptfris^ 
I viz. 
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viz. Massen a, Del mas, Angereau, and several 
others, were exiled from court to their estates ; 
and those, who were not possessed of estates 
at a distance from Paris, were sent to the re- 
motest parts of France. 

Even foreigners were treated in the same 
manner, if they could not give an account 
of the letters or packets directed to persons^ 
abroad, that bad been stopped at thepost-olfice 
and confiscated there. Several persons of note,, 
who were looked upon as dangerous, either on 
account of their connexions, their way of 
thinking, or their talents, received orders to 
leave the republic. "The famous Mad. deStael,. 
the daughter of M. Necker, a lady of real g€* 
nius,. and. possessed of considerable property,; 
who had attracted the particular notice of Bo- 
naparte,.. by the freedom which she took in her 
writings, was sent away from France} and 
Benjamin Constant, a Swiss, of sound under* 
standing, and a good writer, shared the same 
fate* Madame de Suel, perhaps, ow^d this 

treatment 
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treatment to a late work » of her father's, pub- 
lished under the title of " Demieres vues dc 
politique," «which deservedly censures the 
mixture of a monarchical and republican go-, 
vernrnent, introduced by Bonaparte, in. order 
to blind the French, and to cover his designs.« 
Whilst Bonaparte was thus clearing his way, 
a journal was set on foot, to combat all former 
principles of liberty, . equality, &c. It was 
the vile production of the infänjpus Barrere^ 
who directed its base .attacks, chiefly, against 
Condorcet and Camille Jourdan.. It bore the 
title of ** Journal des defen*eurs de la pafrie/.' 
and stood under the special superintendance 
of Fouche, then .minister of policy. This 
o:ecrable Barrere, this . clinging sycophant, 
the villainous. speaking trumpet of all tyrants 
and. raving monsters, w.ho dishonored the 
French revolution, is still in the service of go- 
vernment, and is the miost active member of 
an inquisitorial court, instituted against men 
of letters and learning* He served all parties 

alike; 
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alike; but| when the decisive nUamcnt arrived^ 
he always turned; and^ by this shameful ver« 
satility and gros^ infamy^ he baa Escaped all 
sentences of deportation passed against him. 
Who knows, whether he has not two different 
speeches quite ready in his desk, teeming both 
with curses or blessings on Bonaparte, as wsia 
the case in the time of Robespierre; but I 
feftr the present despot will hatdly give him an 
opportunity; for, whatever Bonaparte maydo^ 
ätkd how pliant soever the French may appeto^ 
he will never think hintiself $o far secure, as 
to relax an instant in his most anxious cares 
for his personal safety. 

This attention of his was too vinble On 
the SUt of August, at the sittingis of th^ se^ 
tiate, where Bonaparte presided for the first 
litte. The governor of the palace, the cöm«> 
manding general of the consular guard, thfe 
general inspectors of the gensdarmes, of the 
the attiilery and engineers were ready to pre- 
vent any accident to his person. The wliole 

of 
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of the coDSttlar boracsgutrds tad maqoeliikoi 
dosely sttzTQunciediuni^ the fbot^guards, uuk 
all tiie regalar troops in aad about Parii;, were 
marched up, aad formed a double hedge, 
withia irfaich Bonaparte might safely pass* 
In his sfttte followed the two other consuls, tlie 
niinisters, maay of ^ counsellors of etate^ 
^e secretary of state, and the prefect of the 
pdkicß. Some of the senators met hin) at the 
bottom of the stairs leading to the palace, an4 
conducted him to tlie assembly room» wfakh 
had been lilkd with guardü. Hi^ brodiess, 
Lucien and Joseph, wbo^ by the by, are also 
members of the council of administration and 
of the l^inn of honor, though the cooatitui^ 
tion does not permit it^ took thd oath of aDc^ 
gianee ficst, and the rest of the sazators fi^l«- 
lowed. This oath did not contain the mock 
terms of liberty and equality : it was nnnft' 
cessaty hipre^ aa there was n^ popuhice to he 
imposed upon. Some caansdlors of state dsad 
.omtors of govensment now proposed ««ry 

weighty 
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wieighty matters for the senatus comuUum^ 
which '^vere of course instantly agreed to,' and 
claim particular attention. The sittings- of 
the senate, and the ceremonies to be obsefcved, 
were regulated by thty&rst senatus (msultum*. 
The election. of the members :of the.legisklÖYÖ 
bodies,. and their goio^ but of ofl&ce every 
year, is settled by thetsQcond.'. jThc thirdre-« 
gülatesjithe ^omi of proceedings iUiCfase JBona^ 
parte should like to dissolve !the tribunate jand 
the -legislative body- altoge then The fourth 
names the tveaty-four cities, ix^hose majori 
must be prcseit at; tbe:Ädniini8tration of .the 
bath, .which tijät: citiizeB, whom : the consul 
might fix on foj:iiiÄ succösof, i is. obliged to 
take.' The terms equcdity rand liber^ ai?e. left 
out in this oath of the successor likewise;. It 
startds : tbus : ^' I swear i. to preserve the conr 
aiitution; to horibrthe .liberty of <:onsciencc*; 
to resist the introduction of feudaVregulations; 
never to carry on war except for the defence 
and honor of the republic; and 'to use the 

power 
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power intrusted to me- for the benefit of tJie' 
people alone, from whom and for whom J have 
received it" ' ' ' :• ' 

The^poor man, 'who has^ to take this oath/ if 
he wished to be something more than the suc- 
c^sor apparent during Bonaparte's life, ought 
to take an 6ath, that he would be ^another 
Bonaparte^ to^keep up ;hi& constitution^: if ;that 
cQuld .be .of .any, benefiV.to him. ..:But I.feaii 
that alone, will not do.iti: and if Bonaparte will 
Q>nly be guided in. the dioice;of hisisiicxaeBsor 
by fear and anxiety ibrbisJifeandisa&ty,.' M 
it as . probable, . : bo iwll fare. ' like the :saii *bf 
Croxn^well, if not worsft Many thjUik'that 
JBonaparte iDtend3 to aiaime hisfteother Joseph 
hi« r successor,; biit »fliat he will only do ao in 
his .last will, and; nat mune him whilst he is 
alive. ;Sugh a mii might probably ^s bare ^i© 
better fatcthuja that of Louis XIV*. - 
: Bonapante, after having gouetbrough all these 
grand ceremonies and. processions, on which 
Ihe ignorant gaping^ rabble greeted, him, as 

usual 
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mnal^ ^tik loüd huzzas, was aow met by bb 
wife with greater exultation than ever the late 
unfortunate queen of France felt in meeting 
iier goMl Louis. Both cauUl now fuUy and 
«ecurely satisfy their proud desijfe of royal 
pormp- and nkagntiktence : theai prodigality 
kniew no hotinds. Several millions of livre» 
had already been wasted to fit up their palaces 
in the Thuilleries, at Malmaison and St Cloud : 
still this was not snfiicient : St. Qoud was to 
he made more splendid than it ever had beeis, 
andtmhmited orders were giren to that elSeck« 
The parka adjoining several eountry seats of the 
late king were enlarged amd stocked with deer^ 
Hounds and hunters were boughtr and some 
evert fetched from England, though Bona* 
patte is^ not at all food o£ the chase. To the 
fnenial seyrantsp of th^ir househeld^ whowece 
already very numerous^ a great many mote 
were add(9^. AU kinds of officers established 
ftt any of the European courts^ were intpo^ 
duced t those 19^0 had held such ofiSces be^ 

fore. 
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fore, were eagerly sought, and intrusted with 
these important charges; great salaries were 
appointed them. A play-house, in imitation 
of that which the former royal court had at 
Versailles, was built at St. Cloud. A nume- 
rous band of musicians was, provided. Bona- 
parte appointed four prefects of the police 9 in 
invitation of the former gentiishommes du roiy 
who were to attend his person alone, and to 
superintend the theatre, the performance, and 
the performers. This latter duty is rigidly ob- 
served by them ; and they are not suffered to 
turn their backs upon the box of the First 
Consul, not even when it is empty. The poor 
performers dare not obey their author ; when 
he orders them to say any thing aside, they 
must look forward. Madame Bonaparte has 
four ladies of the bed-chamber assigned to 
her, who are provided with every thing, and 
have besides 8000 livre« for pin money* 

Bonaparte had already laid hold of the pre- 
cious crown diamond, which now glitters at 
the hilt of his state swords and is hung up 

i with 
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with other trophies at his bed-side. Madame 
Bonaparte would not be behind hand : she 
seized upon the golden toilet of the late unfor- 
tunate queen, which had hitherto escaped all 
those shameless thieve» that sprung np during 
the revolution. Madame Bonaparte is how- 
ever daily growing more ngly since 6be look- 
ed into the mirror of the late beautiful An-i 
töinette ; it certainly was not the tenderness of 
her conscience, which caused sucih a sad alter- 
ation. In order to introduce into their new 
court 'a princely magtiiißcence, they want- 
id that which neither influence nor wealth 
could procure, viz. a numerous retinue of 
Mobility. Whatever Bonaparte may have 
achieved, and how for he Aiay flatter him- 
self with having succeeded; however assi- 
duous and submissive Madame Bonaparte 
may have been, to^Värds Madame Montessan, 
(the 601 disant wife of the late infamous 
Duke of Orleans' father) at whose house the 
most ancient noblesse uJied to assemble, she 
could obtain no other favor for herself and 

family 
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lamily than the admission to some of their 
small {»rties^ where slie has occasionaUy 
the honor to be tented between dukes^ 
marquises, counts, and barons, and to hear 
these fine titles tingliog in her ears ; font to 
draw only a few members, and even the most 
unworthy froiti this holy circle, in order to place 
them in her own retinue^ was utterly impo<h 
sible. 

Segur, theex-ministfer, being newly appoint- 
ed to a high office in administration, indulged 
his youngest son so for, as to allow htm to 
accept the place of a vice prefect of the pa- 
lace. The noble league instantly rose against 
him in a body, as he was reckoned. among thiä 
high and ancient nobility, on account of one 
of his ancestors having been a mar^chal de 
France. All the citiaiens with " de" before 
their surname, who figured at the new court 
in the liveries of prefects, vice prefects, &c. 
were looked upon by the rigorkts as the ser* 
vile and lesser nobility of former ttmes^ 

l3 J3ut 
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But fortune , will . not always smile: her 
greatest favorites will one time or other meet 
with some impediment in their way; some 
obstacle to their desires. He who rode tri- 
umphant over Mount St Gothard, and through 
the sandy deserts of Syria: he who gives law 
to the greatest part of Europe ; and disposes 
at his will of the finest countries : this mighty 
chief» at the head of so populous an empire, 
feels desires that he cannot satisfy. Casting 
his longing eye around, he fixes it by chance 
upon the saloon of Madame de Montessan. 
It happened at that moment to be crowded 
with persons of tiie first rank—" Those nobles 
shall be my attendants," he cries ; and imme- 
diately despatches his devoted daemons with 
invitations, offers, and promises. But pro- 
mises, offers, and invitations are ineffectual; 
the messenger returns disappointed and cha- 
grined ; he tells him that all his efforts have 
been fruitless; that their demands were far 

beyond what he would accede to. 

The 
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The angry fearful man is thus compelled to 
stand alone on the pinnacle of his newly« 
acquired dignity; watching night and day 
these rebels to his will. Their words, their 
actions, their looks^ are equally objects of his 
suspicion ; not even a gesture is suffered to 
escape him. Alarmed by continual f(^r&, when 
th^ assemble in great numbers, he immedi-^ 
ately disperses them. If they flee back to the 
coast, they are driven to the mountains ; if 
they take refuge among the rocks, they are 
hunted to the sea. 

His slaves obey the hin^ pursue them, 
and, panting for breath, return to catch, the 
despot's new orders, and find their pale-faced 
Piaster leaning on his still more pale-faced da« 
mon; both turning their faint and envious looks 
towards the saloon of Madame de Montessan, 
the resort of this disobedient and obstinate 
noblesse. 

But to return : these noble sufferers are the 
only persons who dare stand in opposition to 
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tbe First Coiasul. They live in their ot»rn 

country as in a stranj^ knd ; they take na 

notice of the new comt^ its fesfcivities,. or brut 

^ant assemblies» Tb^y only did not adopt 

tiie if&w fashions intrpdoced by thenevr comers* 

EVeH thxtöe amon^ tjbem^ xdio h^ve saved 

fteair estä^tes, ot lAill |)09sei9s sufficient pto-^ 

pebt^ tiOK Kue m 9 $uni|3tuoii6 style» dd not 

Biike ^y J)ublfio dhplky. Hieir small social 

afis^Biblibs contain aloiley what may be caUed h 

iMm cbfnpagma ; and as most of them are oieii 

of refined manners, and many of thöm^ iii€iU 

infornie4 «nd; of great feme ;v several of tbem 

the most distinguished literati iii royal France^ 

tbey fceq) within, their owä circle* AH fo-» 

reigiiers of edneation, TmturaM^y di^g^^d wi(& 

the awkwavd behavioiiir». ;and the tasteless 

luxury^ of the present court, endeavour t^ 

bbadmittdd int0 their society ; anhdttorby nd 

means easily obtained ; still, it must be OM»ned^ 

that the fine Paris of old, which had so much 

attiactibn ft>i» evevy man of ta^tC) of educ^^ 

tion, 
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lioii, and good breeding, can only be met 
with in these, select societies, I will not 
blame Madame Bonaparte, who livefi as maid 
of ^norto th? late queeni for sighing after the 
only respectable society at Paris; but she 
must; r^nouMce the happiness of ?eeiflg thes^ 
persons iijk her suitip at court. M^uy v^; 
duceme^i;!^ hay^ certainly h?ei| S^^Y^-Ol thew ; 
but they ati seei» to say: l:e;s^tore us the old 
cojuxt, with, ajl its app,?ji^ges ; that waU t[f 
v:eil; but we 4^%U ssTipi: \^^ brpught Lo^ ^^ 
ki^Q^^dge; thftjef. upst^rt$ fo^ its dghtfii] 
owners. v 

The vejy c^fts? which reqde;r$ !N4ad ßqna- 
pajfte so €}?^irDtts to e^s^O^ifttP ^ith tbp o^ 99* 
Um^ mmt indupe tb^ latter t9 ^^ft. at § 
^kt^BC^ There is liQtlvipg of tb^t ppl^tencs^ 
ease, yivapity siu^ gr^Qft which signaji^ed tb? 
«)tai«tie9 at tl^e royal cpurt. Every b^dy stare^ 
with a. dayi^h ga^e at the First Consul, wb9 
treats them in4iscriminately in a dry, cold, 
and harsh manner. He sometimes attempts 

to 
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to be polite or >vitty, but his politeness is a. 
proud condescension, and his wit is satire. 
There is always something rough or low in his 
way of expressing " himself. He frequently 
makes use of terms, only to be found in the 
mouth of the upstart soldier, and proscribed by 
all good company. He is capable of using the 
most abusive language with the greatest indif- 
ference. The tone of his voice is deep and 
hoarse, and what he says is often accompanied 
with such a disagreeable laugh, that nobody 
can feel easy with him, even when he attempts 
to say the most agreeable things. 

The highest officers of state must sometimes 
hear themselves addressed by epithets, which 
certainly never escaped the lips of a sovereign« 
If he think he has caught one of his ministers 
or privy counsellors in something contradic- 
tory, he frequently says, ^^ vans etes un komme 
de rnawoßise foi ;'' or — ^^ vom me trompez.*' — > 
(Yqu are a man not to be trusted-^you cheat 
TPe.) 

He 
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He uses no restraint in this respect with his 
own wife. He can publicly address her in the 
severest manner, if, by chance, he do not 
approve of her dress and deportment, as being 
too free, too improper, or unbecoming. The 
beautiful Mad. Tallien, the intimate friend of 
Mad. Bonaparte, when once, after a somewhat 
long absence of her husband, she appeared in 
a visible state of pregnancy in her saloon, 
which was full of company, she was asked 
by him, quite loud and sternly, how she couid 
dare to appear in this state before his wife! 
and he then ordered her instantly to leave 
the room. , . . . 

The present wife of M. Talleyrand, who is 
reported not always to have acted the part of 
a rigid prude, when Madame Grand, was 
complimented by him, at her first introduction 
into the circle of Mad« Bonaparte^ in the fol- 
lowing manner: — ^ Tespere^ que Mad. Tdi^ 
i^randf fera oublier Madame Grand.'' 'Rie 
poor woman \% said to have answered in the 

greatest 



gtis^tpst confo^ioat— *■ that, sb* would aiw&y» 
bn* proud to foUx;)w t|he e^^ampk of Mad» Bona- 
Jjaxte.,^'— rif Mad. Talleyraöd had b^en: lookol 
«ppp; as a.la(?{?of pvüs, h^ir answer might 
h^ye been tfeaugftfi a wittjr. owe* 

When the princifpl sJBgers at the opei^« 
i^bo, bad performed ^ayd^'s otatoi:io o£ the 
(jlreaticm on t;iie eyesiing afteü tibe e^x^to&ion of 
tbe^mfecjEia^ i^chiney went to him in a body, 
t;o exp;^ tiieii;. joy. on biß .e$cape,.he said 
%0, t^etHr-^^ fom 9V^ ckfltit6 cvmms di& cor 

. 4t ^ 4^l\!^\^Tii of f^e n^tiQSnaä iii^tutG^ 
ivben it was again di^^ded into the. four old 
aca^t^i^?» a94 t^e. kitter refus)^ to rettive 

{il^yers Mrbo bad bew odmatted t;o tbe inätitute^ 
3oii£^pa^e*3^id tq on« of thett-r-^' ^ ^(^ 
mtkm^'o^ßl^J^ttßtvnt k pot dc chntAre ^«r 
|i^ /i^/Q^^ äi ne ^tfmlwt plus de vomsJ*' 
. :^ven ^% fpreign awb^issadors, who, are ;te* 
ipoct^d 11^ alii civit^s^d courts as the represi^n* 
1 tatives 
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tativea of their sovereign's person, c^h never 
think themselves secure against his offensive 
and injurifms kngus^^ neither at the levee^ 
nor at Mad Bonapairte's galas. 
The Bfifcidk and! S^yed^h am.bässador$ bavf 
fire^ently experienced his rudeness and iU 
humor duriiig last winter; and, . if he eves 
cfasose to say atiyt&ing ^reeable, it wa^ ge- 
nerally directed to another, standing oear, t9 
v^hom he o^d a^ grudge. . 

His oil and dejpoitmettt are ia<teed moiff 
digriiftedthan could be tepected fifoiti s,iiQb • 
Itttb inieägre body^ with, an onmeatoing y4iU>V 
face; yet even tbese, thd fixed charapter pf 
the inwavd min, is discoverable. He sh«w| 
by no meani^ that hmndne dispositipb and «e«t 
sibility ii^hich^ add^ to a noble depar|meut| 
attract ind: encbant. every befaokiief« Tbi« 
will Imrdly erer be his happy lot ; and ^f ^\\ 
the wak ad^d cringing attendants, who appeaf 
trembling and terrified before this high and 
mighty ^y^rftaiu) ft^w will be found with % 

feeling 
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feeling attachment to him. They will, per- 
haps, appear satisfied, when they have had 
the good fortune to come off unofiended, and 
more so, if by chance they have caught a 
friendly nod frotn hrm ; but, surely, they 
must watch him eagerly, if they wish for such 
an ho^or ; for bis stiff neck bends but slightly 
either to a prince or at the shrine of female 
beauty. 

At the grand public levees, and on the gala 
clay», which are regularly kept every month, 
this noble pair have all the affectation and for* 
nrality of the most ancient courts of Europe; 
the bending of the knee h the only ceremony 
not yet introduced. Every body is compelled 
to appear in a courtly dress. The First Consul 
does not . put on a military uniform on those 
days; but, with the exception of the bag, he is 
in complete court dress, yet always of the same 
cut and color. He wears his richly embroir 
dered, consular robes over it The two other 
Consuls are dressed in the same manner; and 

hw 
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his tninisters appear in their state uniforms. 
The uniform of the counsellors of state has 
been worn hy him on a few occasions. His 
military guard and his retinue are^ on every 
such day, very numerous and splendid. 

From the Second Consul down to the lowest 
private of the guards at the gate, every one 
has his fixed pkce assigned him, which he 
dares not leave for a single moment, and where 
he remains immovable, staring at his neigh*- 
bour, who is also fastened to the ground, 
without speaking a single word. Bonaparte 
alone goes the rounds in the circle ibrmed only 
by the ambassadors and foreigners of distinc* 
tion. The minister of foreign affairs, now 
M. Talleyrand, can only enter this circle, 
when a new ambassador is to be presented. 

Bonaparte should always have this piece of 
stuff at his side as a foil It is impossible to 
set a more lifeless, ill-shaped machine, hung 
ixut with a wide glittering state uniform, than 
this Talleyrand, The greatest relaxation of 

the 
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the body, with hollow cheeks, and a death- 
like eye, announce the profligate, broken- 
down and enervated sensualist. His worn- 
out carcase is moved on slowly in short, un- 
certain steps by a pair of club feet His tardy, 
loathsome utterance shew the satiated, dis- 
dahiful state of his mind; he must, indeed, 
be a great physiognomist, who could discover 
the fine, cunning, ex-bishop and statesnoßin, 
who dupes France and Europe, by this dis- 
gusting lifeless cover, by the small remains 
of fire still visible in his eyes, and by tlM5 
msipid sallow hue of his complexion. 

No Frenchman, since Mirabeau, was ever 
«o generally and so decidedly stamped with 
the double character of the utmost moral de- 
pravity and the greatest superiority in the fa- 
culties of the mind. Mirabeau, though he 
signalized himself during the revolution as a 
staBsmanand orator, though in full possession 
of popular favor, still shewed great energy 
and art to establish a constitutional monarchy, 

for 
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for he would have noüiiüg iel^e ; 'he ^d^tfoytA 
himself by his extravagancies ^nd ^prdfligacj^^ 
-which soon brought him to the jgra^, wi 
only the fame of his^Woral türpitüdehasdut» 
lived him. 

This sensual pliant bishop of Aut^n, WM 
from the beginüing of the revolution the fHett4 
and companion of Mirabeau, in all his d^ 
baucheries. He, Talleyrand Perigord, dl^• 
scended from one of the most ancient famili6# 
of France, was the first who resigned his elcr 
rical dignity, ajid polluted his noble descent 
to side A*ith the Tiers hiät^ when they de» 
manded in the national assembly'the cquiKsa' 
tion of all orders, wider the direction of Sieyc$ 
and Mirafecau. Öe formed the secret coni» 
mittee with Sieyes and eight other member^ 
^ho di^w up the plan df the first eonstit«» 
tion. He ^iras in conj uttetion with Mirabeau 
fttid Skyes, the first founder of the jatobin 
dub, and afterwards of the new club of j*" 
*ö»ins in 178^. ^He was fte fim irfio pro- 

poaeiJ 
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posed the general sale of all clerical property^ 
He maintained that the clergy had not the 
right of secular proprietors, and that it was 
in the power of government to apply their re- 
venues destined to defray the expences of 
public worship to other purposes. He stood 
up as a champion against the clergy and no« 
blemen of France, who demanded the Roman 
Catholic religion, the sole reigning one in 
France. He endeavoured to obtain for 
Mirabeau, Voltaire, and Rousseau, the ho- 
nor of being deposited in the Pantheon, 
formerly the church of St, Geneviev. He 
celebrated mass on the altar of liberty, 
jn the Beld of Mars, at the grand fes- 
tival of the federation. He consecrated the 
colors of the departments, and called them 
the sacred banners of liberty. But, as soon 
as the coÄStitutional party found itself em- 
barrassed, and in jsl precarious state, he was the 
first to desert it, and had the art to obtain 
from the minister a secret mission to England. 

When 
S 
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When he was sent otit of that (K)untry^ h« 
sought anasyluni> with several other emigrants 
in Aii^rica* When his name was diicovered 
in those private papers of the king, which 
wcpe tiaketi fmm a^ecret d^sk, and 'on which 
the chief acotisauonsi against the unf^rtonate ' 
good TtKMiarch. were founded; be was put on * 
the list of emigrantis by the^national cbmen- ' 
tion. He availedhios^lf of a&voutqblettio ' 
meirtTi and induced theveryisam^jconvii^ciciu: 
that had signed his prpscriptioxi) to^a«e His 
mm^e^ fropi the Hst^ and tbcreinstateJiim in 
all his property; ! He thearöfcurncd.tio France, 
atid waf appbiiitedi ini&ister,äbybt(}ie (diV edtory, 
which sUpersi^ded tbisi cpHiv^ntibn« ' Sieyes^ > 
wiliotoajwelllknew ihe «episcopal renegjatdo, 
came . into 'tfa&i diiredüofry,'' and Talleyrand 
thought 4>ropd to retire^) lo^d;W!ithJnimense^ 
riehäS4 An uhfoftamt(^ honest German, was 
substituted by. him to weather the storm» 
which, arose, during the dreadful epoch of a 
dir^tiorial commissiooi« He khew how to 

M supplant 
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supplant this man,, as soon as it was safe to 

re-enter the ministry. 

In conjunction with Lucien Bonaparte, his 
confidant and companion in his debaucheries, 
he had, in the mean time, by secret intrigues, 
plotted the return of Napoleon Bonaparte 
from Egypt ; he, M'ith the latter, prepared the 
blow which was to be levelled against Barras, 
the first promoter of Bonaparte's exaltation, 
and Sieyes, the old rival of this ei-bishop : 
they succeeded. Bonaparte stood at the head 
as First Consul, and Talleyrand as prinoip^l 
minister» by his side ; what he has done for 
the last four yeans,, whikti in this ijnportaint 
office, iis sufficiently notorious; but. it is 
perhaps less known, that by his example 
the most infamous bribery has been intro* 
duced into all publip offices in France. Bri* 
bcry was always more frequent there, than in 
any ather country ; but some forms and de- 
cency were still observed. It was necessary 
at least to find out some pretext, if any body 

wished 
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wished to move the heart of the minister and 

his underlings^ by the grand and universal 

softener of feelings« At present there is no 

need of it. The minister and his commissary 

say exactly like the French general and his 

quarter-master in an enemy's - country, 

*• // mefaut tahtj'' — ^^(1 must have so much.) 

If you refuse me, you shall have nothings 

M^hatevei^ your right or claim may be^ 

It may also not be so well known abroad as 
it is at Paris, that it was Talleyrand who 
chiefly effected the recal of the noblemen and 
clergy.' ' This man, who formeriy ordered the 
seizure of their property, and thereby pre-* 
pared their proscription; ^ho violently op- 
posed them when they wanted the rdstofatlott 
of the catholiö faith, the only one tolefated in 
France, now labours to the same purpose. He 
applied even to the pope fot a dispensation to 
marry a woman with whom he had long coha- 
bited, apd whom he might have married be» 
forei like his other brothers in iniquity. He, 

MS the 



theii;ij«J|j>c^Hlg advocate of 't?ierigbt? ofimm : 
% fi^ß^t ardent comti^t^tvt .agiftii^t l(^^i«^^ 

lOßtrui^ieat of la goveraflPkept, |hat tramples 

dj^Y^ .^ vei^y.gr^At inqqinefrom lotterig ^$i 
lic|3ncf3 fpr public gambling jip^usf s ^f all 
kii^ß. He» the :wo»hipper of Mii^^il^y^i^ Yol- 
taire, and iRpu^sea^, i^ ^w tb^ ba9kd}e f^ 
a d^pot, a {&)Yora cpeqfiy ;^) tl^se in«n, . vjho 
ti^ ff/ee4w 9^ Qpipiop ; whO;^riyes to.^n- 
is^hil9te<,a|l liberal i^structicm. He ma^ ^y 
^gaifiy ^ l;ie did ^n;his l^te defence, ^[ I f^n 
mj^is^ £[)r foreign a^irs, anjd h^ve .natilpiipg 
tp /do .vfith t)ie bopie d^9.rtme;Qt :" \mp §v^ 
one wjio Ii^s watched him, know^ very w^ll 
yvhpt be chiefly aims ^. Ev^n by the mojt 
expensive apd, sumptuous style in vhich Ije 
livqs, he C4^ot spepd his income. H^ Ipoks 
upon bimpelf therefore with tl^e most pur^r^- 
prQi|4iiC9Wi4cepcy ; and tre3^ every \ig4y 
who has tP ß^\ '^iji;h him in tb« mojst arro-r 
S gant 
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gatit and cöqMfin|>tüou« manner« Ebitigdersof 
the highest rank, n^y, tv^h fbrdgn ladies» of 
distinttiota, must \k ptd^mwi to bim in the^ 
san^ei matfuer aii to Bm^patte^* and' he spärcieijr 
cdndascendd^ to speak to thtoi, despatbbiag' 
them sometimes with a bom or a dod. His 
power over the chief consul increases daily, and 
rfnist increase aS' he is the only, one* who i« 
thorongiily versed in a diousand things^ which 
Boiiiapart^and bis nearest attendants know riß* 
tfiingfofi 

Another pomponr ecclesiastic, clumsy as he 
may appear, is Cardinal Caprara, who has a 
greater influence over Bonaparte than. perhaps 
may be supposed: the power of these two 
has been the subject of a very good carricar 
ture' in FariSi It represents the miseraUe 
figure of Tblleyrand with his club fiiet, seising 
both hands of Bonaparte, and making him 
danse^ whilst the Smiling and simpering cardi* 
nal is playing the fiddle* This print, wbich 
no xme wUL dare perhaps to expose^ originated 

with 
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with Bonaparte himselt He ventured onp 
evening, when only a sm^ll party assembled 
at Madame Bobaparte's, to dance with hi^ 
dear step-daughter, Madame Lucien : he per^ 
formed rather awkwardly, as this was his first 
jattempt of the kind — so most likely will it bq 
the last. Even on this merry occasion, he 
found an opportunity of shewing his despotic 
and unfeeling heart. When it came into his 
head to dance, he took off his swqrd and 
offered it to the next bye-stander, without 
looking at him. This bye-stander happened 
unfortunately to be an officer of rank, who 
thought it against the point of honour to ac- 
cept it, and therefore stepped back to wait till 
one of the servants might come and take it 
Bonaparte then looked at this officer sternly, 
and said, in a terrible hoarae kind of voice, 
" Mais oni! Je me, suis bien trompi.'' He 
then made a sign to a general, on whose r^eadi^ 
ncss he could <lep?nd, and gave him the 
sword, whicl) he snatched with great eagert 

pess.. 
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ness. When the too punctilious officer re- 
turned home, he already found an order, by 
which he was directed to depart on the next 
day for St Domingo. A yoiftJg officer is - 
reported to have shared thfe very same fate^ on 
account of his being too merry, and impru- 
dently jumping upon the First Consul's 
foot. 

The re-establishment of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion occasioned another caricature, in 
which Bonaparte is represented as falling from 
the arms of the goddess of Victory on his 
nose, against the holy water pot. It is a pity 
that no caricaturist from England was present 
at this time, to observe the awkwardness which 
th^ novice shewed on every occasion. Many 
public ceremonies might have furnished rich 
matter, as, for instance, the manner in which 
the personal safety of Bonaparte was to be se- 
cured on Easter-day, the grand festival of the 
re-introduction of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. They had er<ected m the cliurch of 

.Kotre 
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Notre DtLtne (which js a tnastcr-piece of 
Gothic architecture), a small chapel, 
.with woodeu, painted column» in the choir, 
close beforoihe grand altar. Bonaparte^ wit-h 
his servants, was shut up and entirely sepa- 
rated from the rest of the congregation, in 
order that he might be secure against any at- 
tempt on his life. But this unsightly build* 
ing did not only shut up the passage to 
the choir, it entirely prevented thse 
people assembled in this spacious churc]i 
from seeing the altar, on which high mass 
was celebrated. 

The more than royal pomp observed on thj» 
occasion ; the assemblage of all the orders of 
state, civil and military ; the rich liveries of 
the servants of the Consul and bis ministers ; 
the foreign ambassadors, who were ordered to 
appear in their coaches and four; the many 
costly trapi^ngs which adorned the family, 
from the crQwn-diamond at Bonaparte's sword 
down to the laces and robes of mother, wife, 

sisters, 
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si^flers» and 8isters*m-^law : ali this presented a 
most r^eoaarkable^ re|»ublicaii sight 

Our hero was met by the high clergy at the 
entrance of the church, vhile the guns were 
firing a salute in hcmor of this reformed, 
cbristiim king, who beiit the knee at the high 
mass, oelebrated by the Cardinal L^ate, and 
in return, received the oath from the bishc^ 
All these fine things and persons^ in contrast 
with all these grand, political and spiritual 
peace-makem, the honest Mamelukes close 
by their fearful master, on the watch for the 
preservation of his sacred life : this, indeed, 
was n curious spectacle. 

Tb$ Pariskn populace was delighted ; they 
vo€if(^ated their applauses and loud hu?zas 
aroui^ the shewmen ; but they betrayed not 
that ^irit which was formerly exhibited at 
the grasui festival of the federation. The 
police ordered the houses of some streets to 
be lighted up, and this illumination concluded 
the day. 

It 
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It is reported that the letters of indulgence 
li^hich the Cardinal Legate offered for sale on 
thb, and thirty successive days, did not 
find many purchasers, though they contained 
a full absolution and spiritual pardon for every 
sin committed during the last ten years, and 
for everyone who would go to confession, 
and devoutly receive the sacred host The 
[ common people even went so far as to laugh, 
ftnd pass their jokes upon it 

The official papers^ and chiefly the Moniteur, 
exulted in the pretended harniony of the Roman 
and Protestant churches, and the reconciliation 
of all sects and parties, under the banners of 
republicanism, as they were pleased to call it 
They rejoiced at the defeat of sophistry, and 
at the grand union of the Gallicari church 
with the Papal chair. Some of the adversa- 
ries of th« concordat certainly spoke another 
language. The constitutional bishop of An- 
goulfimCj de Combe, and the senator ex- 
bishop, Gregoire, published some letters to 

shew 
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jihcw how far a irnion of the Gallican church 
vrith the Papal chair might be carried ; what 
degree of respect was dae to the legate, anc} 
in what light the concordat ought to be lookecj 
upon. They were very impertinent in their 
assertions, and maintained that they had ng 
need of pardon, but that they, on the con-? 
trary, had the^ight to pardon others. Th^ 
legate demanded a recantation, which they 
refused. The forgiveness he offered was re- 
jected with contempt. He is still every 
where exposed to the witticisniof the philor 
sophers, and to the accusations of the most 
contemptible among the constitutional priests. 
With the naturalists and theophilanthropists, 
Mr. Legate will fare still worse, when they 
Ijearn that he has now obtained from the 
Consul the suppression of all their public 
ntieetings. 

The cardinal writes, indeed, in rather too 
common a style for a refined Frenchman. He 
begins his grand annunciation of indulgence 

in 
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in these words : '' War is at last tfndd^ ssnä 
all Frenchmen rejoice at it ; but they rejöicff 
still more on account of the re^introdtictioii 
of thö Roman Catholic relfgion, arid the re-» 
covcry of their old liberty." After many low 
and hackneyed expreissions in honor of the 
First Consul and the Pope, he Calls upon the 
French to free themselves from the bondage 
of the devil by the water of penitence, and 
promises to every one the ample forgiveness 
and remission of all their sins, if they will go 
and confess to any priest they chuse. 

For the common class of the nation he hds 
again been too ready in following the econo- 
mical ideas of the First Consul, and abolish* 
ing all holy days^ only leaving them four, 
namely, Christmas, Ascension, the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin, and All Saints, They 
certainly are not kept too much from their 
labor, nor too frequently restrained from 
going to mass ; but as the Protestants have 
»ow more holy daya than the Catholics in 

France, 
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Frai^c^^ 9fnd as t]|^ common people tm lather 
iiiclmed that way, tbeir dispositioii to turn 
Protestants may stHl be ipcreaaed by this ciiv 
cun)$taBce. In the Frytancuimand other Par 
ri^uan schools, sucfa.a disposition faas ftequently 
mmifeated itself amoi% the piipils, and their: 
parents have foot always tefused their consent ; 
yet goveminent has ph^ibkedit^.. 

This indination has. shewn itself still more» 
io the depaitfoents, wildere whole families have, 
turned Brqteatants Xo «scape the hateful ty-« 
ranny of priests av^c their i;;omciences.. Among 
the inhabitants Ci^.si&veral toi<ms, at .Amiens 
for instance, and at Atles, .mose Protestants • 
;ire to be found tbanr one should imagihe« : Go* 
v^nment is very atte^itive to this j /and it has 
mp.re tkm once been reported, tlial: h was inr 
tended to obtain a brevet from the holy Fa- 
ther, by which every one should be prohibited 
from changing his religion, unless particu- 
larly licensed by government 



It 
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It must revolt every impartial obseftref, 
to hear that all those rneri who arer now- placed 
Jh the highest offices, make use of the appel-. 
iatiöns, Protestant, Ency eloped iastjlluminatij 
Democrat, Jacobin, Terrorist, Man of Blood, 
(horiimc de sang), as denoting one and the 
Same thing. A Mr. Fievcc, ^<rho lately pub- 
fehed a small book against the piulosophärs . 
6f the eighteenth century and the English, 
*ery properly, and with great naiv^t^^i defines 
this philosophy in the fallowings manner : 
'^ Pour moi hrsqueje dk phUosiiphie du xviii. 
Bkdefentends tout ce qui est faux en thoraley 
eri legislation et en politique.* 

It is, indeed, as 1£ men: tr ere only capable 
of impartial arid sound judgment, as long as 
Ihey stand below^ and instantly mistake every 



* As for me, by the philosophjr of the eighteenth cen-» 

tary;, I understand whatever is false in legislation^ mora« 

fity, and politics. 

thing 
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thing as soon as they have climbed up the hill; 
or, is it only, when placed on high, that mm 
vCün discover the littleness of the world heloiftr, 
and the folly or Avickedness of those who try 
to soaV above tlieir fellows ? If the latter fa^ 
the case, who will blame thie tyrant, if sm^ 
rounded by base, selfish, shameless flattenens^ 
and höhgfy slaves — if greeted by the abgect 
rabble— if dreaded and belied fey aU, . ^; 
far a» ^ his eye can .reaöh ; I say, w^o will 
blame-'him,' if he thön despise mankind» .an,<J 
think -Ihcfm irifeapabPe an<l unworthy of gß«- 
nuine liberty and true wisdom, which n^;U§jt 
go hand in hand in the road that lm49 
to happiness. Who will blame him, if b« 
yield to this painful thought, after haviog 
seen a whale talkative nation, overlooking hw 
public violence, and the clandestine maiaqeu»- 
vres, by which he and his helpmates ra^s<s;4 
themselves ; exhausting itself in all tfo^ 
terms and expressions of flattery towards bijw j 
if after being puhlicly extolled like a god by ki$ 
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GxecraUe and owning ex-bishop ;. aftep seeing 
every one w^rsliippiog the u^w dl^ft^i who. 
vill blame him/ if a^tiM^, atMj loa|l^ing 
fulsome eadless pnaisos, he dqscries a^ qiean. 
orator befoce. him, hegiiiuing hjs ^ecl^f wit^i 
expr essions of hypQcri|tÄc;)AsQ)Tow< to his«ma^ter, 
vho endonred. with, godlik^ iocliilgp^ce,; 
is 'still too. timorous ^ nop allp^i^ tl^e- 
high pcaises which j§;f«tit!u40 iß a&xiou;$,tO; 
bestow ; who pröfapely ß^yei, that;rheav|e%.ua- 
willing to grant aUcele3:t^l^gif(:s to xnap». had. 
on Jy »fused Bo»apafte the, Qourage tp hqac^ 
hk weUrdeservßd pauegyriiQ. publicly pro- 
Mounced. Who then can Mamfi the ty;:^flt, if. 
he trample upon sudi mean, and truly qoi^-» 
tj^mpiible beingSi*. 

By isiich homi^ges. ofiS^d to him on. all 
sidoa» and not ifttieilruptediby one single siound 

w >...-- • — *'■'" ■! — rr-r-" r-^ :7-77n — : r 

♦ The siboTe wexe the very words.by which Dutheil, the 
translator of Plutarch's essay on the means to distingmsh a 
flatterer from a &i^nd> addressed the Fint Conful^ coitgfa« 
tuUtti^ hiqd an the; re^tora^oa of p^aca». la the. nape oiükß. 
Rational institute. 

of 
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of rq>roach or jmst remonstranirc, the istoxir 
cdted coaqueroT must forget himsdf^ «nd di«t 
bie ha9 stiiled the voice of truth ; tljie flMUt 
rc9Pittte among the cimning mü oow ha^ 
their knee to the tyrant» whose fury infficto 
w equai poniahmeat pn the man vfbq spokf 
freely, and on the bravado who drew hk 
^g^er; but with eager and revengeful iookä 
will he watch the oioment, when he /Dan 
plungie the weapon into his breaat. If tfie 
daring, and hitherto fortunate fusufper, 
be not the most artful, not the most waHidi^^ 
fill among the insidious, aot the i^uickr 
est to punishment amosg the revtipgefui; 
he will not be secured against the cm* 
brace of a treacherous Jjjdas, who may «give 
the signal £>r his deatruetjion. Nay, be he 
ever so observant, fltiU he may, in the pee- 
tended embrace, meet his jdoom.r^D.»eadfuJ 
existence ! 

BojoapjajEte, .disgusted at all the fiatteriep 
which the Parisians lavished Jiip$«n luio# M^ 

N in 
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. in expectation of the English ambassador, 
who delayed his arrival till the month of No- 
vember, went to Rouen, Havre, and the 
western coast, to put every thing in a better 
state of defence, and to receive the homage 
of the provinces. The public oflSce? and mu- 
nicipalities of these towns were not backward 
in their compliments; they vied with each 
other, and poured in vollies of congratulations 
upon the First Consul and his lady, and these 
were most graciously received by the noble 
couple. The municipalities, the clergy, the 
citizens, and their daughters, always directed 
their speeches, accompanied with presents, to 
each of them separately. A clergyman in his 
speech called. Bonaparte ** L'homme de la 
droite du trh haut^ qui commande le respect et 
Vetonement a tout Vunwersy The inno- 
cent girls at Beauvais, M'ho under the protec- 
tion of the speech- maker, might have drawn 
the traits of their hero with all the liveliness of 
their imagination, called him, " Le hercule 

franf oi.' j 

2 
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ftanfois; to whom they oflfered their liba-: 
tion and gifts (sacrifices et libations). They 
must have been thunderstruck with the un- 
expected little, meagre, yellow figure, under 
which their hero appeared. But hired orators 
are not so over-nice in these matters, for they 
spoke even of ^^ graces tmites puissanttSj'^ 
of " vert us,'' and of ** mipuisable bontS' ce- 
leste doht vous ites la plus sSduisante imageJ* 
When they addressed Madame Bonaparte, the 
popular air beginning with the words, ^^ Ott 
petit on etre mieux qu' au sein de safamile^'* 
which had been written in honor of Louis 
XVI. and his beautiful queen, was publicly 
sung, and applied to Bonaparte and his wife, 
at Havre ; but as a proof how far the French 
had lost all sense of propriety, they compli* 
niented the English ambassador just arrived- 
as Calais, with the ßame air, and almost at 
the same time. 

People abroad could not find out the reason 

why Madame Bonaparte always accompanied 

N 2 her 
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hit husband oa these excurtionA» and why 
s^ek a tram of .servants add milttaiy always 
iüllov6d them at the expence of the puUic. 
The coiBtaiit proKim^ity of Madame Bonaparte 
at table, and at tiight (for the Conaul never 
dmM without heft aftd always sleeps in the. 
$äm^ bed with her^ is nothing else than a 
well olöuUted manosuvre for his personal 
tfäftty. A thousand little tbtngs, tending in 
sp^aranee onfy to thth* comfbrt^ which are 
tfaitfully observed ev<!ry nig;ht, and in every 
house where they chance to skep, would ap« 
pear to Frenchmen, as v6ry despicable little 
measures ibr bis perfioftal safety alotie. Ma* 
datiie Bonaparte also kftows, like the rest of 
the fräitly, how to inaure some benefit and 
profit for herself, ffom these pretty excursions ; 
itrhy then should he rob her of the oppbrtu- 
ntty P-^-Therc never was perhaps a princess, or 
a favourite mistress of a sovereign, who wa& 
so eager for every thiii|;, that the country 
and the inhabitants can aiTord, than this wo^ 

tnan. 
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»i»i. If this be coabiKsted with tlie unheard 
of pro(%aHty> by which Bomi|^b enriches 
all bis brothens; it ««n lie explatoed eitber by 
Bupposieg aU thie Fcencbdnd luiwa menbei* 
of the üuMty, infected vith ^e MBatwt «nd 
<BQst insatiabte vfme», ^ bjr Imgittingm 
them a idiM adme of ibeir f«we»n»iM fiu^ 
«nil a idwlfii to b« ii*mdwh»t fvepArcd ffn tihe 

Itie roads ^«hMih BumnfuH^ had t» ||nim» 
ver0 i^uaiBiled by nnmaiMi» d^tßfSimfwäi «f 
tnopps, who ^IfBKMed him, m^hi^ hie vw^May» 
cl«sd(sr ««n^udded by hi» 9<w» g«M*Al. ^ 
had theie aa ^epportuoily »C f>erct«uving :^hajt 
be was no longer the<d«rli«g «imI ^ ßgßtlimfß 
of the arwy. Tbejtr«»p« «ho «h^ifly ibefpif 
expressed on «cvecal o«(»sioi}s th^ «wal Mw4 
e»thasia«jn 4br iltfoisea<i, ;b^h^^ -Wil^ greal 
coolness, and were quite silent whilst l\e wa$ 
near. Hewaa aioi^ -than '«nee jcctittpellled to 
hear the icomplauM« of 4ha army, aa tß thfir 
bein^g absolutely msglected. 

Though 
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Though theprice of provisions has risen to 
the-. double and treble of former times, the 
common French soldier has still no more than 
the old daily pay of five French- sous, jmd 
a poutfd and a half of bread : the infantry and 
<5atalry' have the same scanty allowance. ' The 
grehadiersy who Are picked from the battalion, 
have^oniy *ix sous.- Of this money^ which is 
paid every fifth day, very little goes into the 
han4 of theioldier; The corporal, with whom 
ten or fcwdlve are generallyicompelled to board, 
re.ceive6*theirpay< and; after-indemnif^nnghim- 
self, divides.the remainder. The soldier is still 
worse; oiaFat*pr^sent, ai& all conlmon and public 
labor on tbeit*öäd;ör in the fields is prohibit- 
ed. If', he be brought up a mechanic, he 
may practise his business at home ; still 
he äjuBt have- the leave of his commander to 
dO' so« 

It 'is- not- ^he insufficient pay alone whfcH 
renders» the soldier discontetited ; his being in- 
differently cloathed-, and badly mounted, adds 

to 
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to it; The army had been promised new and 
better uniforms since the peace. The infantry 
were to have been dressed in white, instead of 
their present bljue coats ; and the several corps 
were to b^ distinguished by facings of adifferent 
color: A few regiments have received their 
new dloathä, but notie are yet dressed in 'white. 
The old blue uniforms are, sinde thelast.war, 
grown very ragged; and- the soldier ;i^ mpre 
sensible of this jieglecti as.hed^ily bears of 
the increasing magnifioence; at tbfv^^urt of 
tl)^, copsu]^ his. former gener^(> ^nd often 
i^s' that nd^ny of hts commanders now live 
sumptaou$ly on tl^ir large estates in the pro- 
vinces. The common s<>}(lter wi^l always be 
offended .ät such neglect, as he does, not un- 
derst^und h0w mi(Qh .is, required ^o q^tbe an 
army,, amoy^tipg t(j> b^lf a nfil^on of, men» 
and to proYid^e ^horsesfpr the qavalry; The 
paying of the arrears to the army, which had 
been due to some regiments eveif for two years, 
has been effected with great pains: though all 

the 
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Itae army is now pdd u^ but the ttity U stilt 
n Mnotrs. 

the »^die» äko codtptolns of the wretohed 
Nate df tlie militarf h^süpitalt» eitbblbhed iH 
ihigtdMtr diüH of Franc«: mote than on« 
imüH, tisy evWL the dead and the Uving 
«riltfh lie tdg«^6r in Ofle bed. Thä ii«^ «ol« 
iVat ia WipOttdd to b« ktspt ve¥y itldlRbttnti}^ 
CMttJB^h tWö-ihIrd« hi« diedüeisd frorm hÜ pa^, 
is id^ ail Ht: «tayk at th« ftoft^ifak Of th« 
Übii^M^^ayttte «ililfir^' htil^ittili fbi^ V^kAscLI 
pkii^Üi äautamäg to &bäut tini dt t^lvti, 
KÜi gf«&tär eöhipkifit M ntäde» thbilgtl thti!^ 
pdy c«^ä» a» lon^ tU Ihey ftSbaUn th«!«^ 

Th6 ^ttircbaiie bf tht httMäs Wanted fbf thü 
ehralty häit, since the t»<iä&^ Wen left t6 thü 
äü-eöf the tdMÄ^iiri of th« rejjrittieAt^ '«hö 
sMiy n^gtect thisftart of thek düt^i The mnä 
IHotted by j^vä^eiat foir thi>t ^ip<>6«, WhWh 
hhs nbt -Äsirayh hieh ^aid iii fAtt, is by At töö 
nüikHWÜh tb ^üLfehäsfe tdeföble ones. Kfäny 
%ilfüdlt^, iv%b dar6 not a6e^t o^ the Nöir. 

tnan, 
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tti^tiy Limtysiti, and Auvergne horses, ott 
aetount of their being too small, must bring 
Ihem from Holsätia at a great expence ; aii4 
ktftay be said with truth, that the half of the 
French cavalry is not mounted at all, and the 
other half very iH*. The tavalry is, there- 
fore, öompettcd to serve 'dismounted, and is 
out a litfle ölFended at it. 

Hietöfasnlargüäitl, which is provided with 
every tWfig, and t)f the best inaterta^s, ex* 
elltfe the jtälöusy and the discontent f>f th§ 
troi^pS of the line still more. It consists of 
toÖO tnfen, a^d is continuafly increasing r 
they atis well puid, very comfortaWy t4oathed| 
and well mounted. The privates have 25 soli 
a day, and the officers have a praportionate 

addition. 

jH» ii M « l '< U^.jM.'!n « .l"."" ""^ ' ^* .nnwriTw i ira i w p n i ji . j m^ 

♦ The horses of the French cavalry are poorly kept, and 
have no streng'di. A great deal of hay anä straw is giveii 
ibl^i ^xiWtf ilfiRk c«tft. Thfe iiiiy albnrioce amouixti 
totenpeiindeofhay» tenofstraw^ and hardly (ive of oatß, 
During winter, when they aH» little ezercäedjp this sallow« 
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^^lition. They are equipped and mounted 
by government. The consular guard, in the 
eleventh year of the republic (1803), con- 
sisted, of two battalions, of grenadiers, and 
two baltalioas iuf chasseurs on foot (4000), 
of six squadrfH^ of grenadiers^ and six squa* 
drons of chasseurs^ moui\t?d (2600), AH 
these men are picked fron^ . title l^oops of the 
ImCj, and those oniy chosen who bear a good 
character as to conduct and bravery. Thq 
coiiisular hor^je guards are quartered in bar^ 
lacks cIqsjs by. theThuillerieSi Malmaison^ &c. 
His foot guards have, their quarters in . th^ 
Ijuildings of the military school, a^d in Atbe^ 
parts of the town, 

. A company of horsei .:artillery, proyided 
iN^ith eight guns, is attached to them. They 
ftfe also quartered at-tbemJ U tary school, and 
have every thing ready to rvarch at a mo- 
ment's notice. At th^ giand military parade 
this conijpany must be present,' and it passes in 
review before the First Pousufc always jn; f^jU 

trot; 
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trot ; probably to strike the PaTisiaa popn* 
lace with greater awe. ' • 

The Consul also keeps, a corps of Mamcr 
lukes^ amounting to 400 men^ for his private 
service: It is cohipased of Greeks, Copts^ 
Turks, and Frenchmen, who have lived some 
time ^t the Levant They are dressed, armed, 
equipped ^ad mounted in the Egyptian, styles 
and are com mau'dedbyr officers who Tiavebe«! 
iti Egypt The privates of Ihia» corps receive 
fifty sois daily. '-'i. • . ': «. 

The First Consul ^has besides a corps of 
.cavalry.ahvays athanÖ, called ^'gendarmerie 
d'elite,'' wbrchiätjiotihta to.8(X)jme<U'va&l€ct6d 
fi'om all ibfe brigacl^s of theigön^arni^s of the 
interior. A Itroop: \of <iismownffed -eav.airy, 
containing 600 men,' is •altatbcidi to ijt. The 
privates, of the horse/ giiarc^ »^ceiv.e. a dfeiily 
pay of five French livres ; the'priyateä in the 
di&moiöited troops thüce livres, but tfaqy/ixjus* 
provide their horses, unifoctris, aud other no- 
-cessaries at their own. cxpenee-. : -They ar^ 

quartered 



quartered in barracks near the atvettal, and 
are employed to execute the orde» of the 
general police, called baute police. 

The other corps of gensdarmes are diapersed 
all ovtr France» and have the same services to 
lyetforniy which were formerly intrttsted to the 
^ari!chattss6e. They are to assist the poUcc^ 
to parsue and sdce criminal or sii9peeted per« 
sons. They are ali snounted, aad have three 
livres per day. The troops of the line demise 
them as well as the consular guard«} aod 
ifuarreb generally ensue when ihty meet If 
any levolutionary trouble should take plac^ 
ithtiy wDuid oertamly fight against each ot^. 

The troops of the line amounted» at the.be^ 
giiming erf* the iSth y»r of tlie lepttUic 
(1603)) to onehunditd half brigades of r&* 
gular infatitry ijh^terie 4e dataiile), each 
consisting of three battalions, and eadi of the 
latter containing 1000 mm of thirty-two half 
brigade« of light infantry, composed ^of tfaie 
4»ame namber; of two regiments of caiab»* 

neers, 
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iieersy and twenty of heavy horse; composed 
of four squadrons, containing 160 horses each. 
Of the latter heavy horse, eight regiments 
should Jivear cuirasseSi but only two do so. Of 
twenty regiments of dragoons, and twenty«- 
three regiments of hussars, and chasseur 4 
clival; each composed of four squadrons^ 
containing SOO men. The artillery consists 
of j^ight regiments of infantry» eadu amount» 
mg to 1000 rank and file ; of eight regiments 
of horse artillery, ^ch aniounting to 600 rapk 
md file; of four battajiona of 9upp(urs; as 
manymineirs; and two of {^oncers; amount» 
ing in the wIkA» to betwaentveaiP^ si^: tho»L« 
sand men. The total of the ftench army was^ 
at that period, more than half a million ranjl( 
and file, besides the coipa of my»lidS| aadjti^ 
several corps of veterans, 4:omposed of o}4 
soldiers, unable to do duty, wä, sow gar^ 
riwnied in fortressesi, ^rts« and towns; re* 
ceiving the stme pay aa the troops osf Jhf 
line* 

me 
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The army was, by no means, complete at 
the close of the last war; and strong and severe 
measures became necessary to recruit it. These 
often occasioned resistance and bloodshed. 
The levies of conscripts, on a large scale, be- 
came necessary, as many young men, who had 
been forced into the army, demanded their 
discharge at their return, which had been 
promised them at the conclusion of peace. 
There is an order' or law, by which it is 
enacted, that the eighth part of each corps 
shall annually be discharged in rotation — viz. 
the eldest in service, first These were to be re- 
placed by conscripts of the ninth and tenth 
years. They were young men of all classes, 
who had attained their twentieth year in these 
two years of the republic (1801, 1802)* Those 
soldiers whose turn it came to be discharged, 
might have remained in the regiment, and 
made a compromise with any other who wished 
to leave it ; yel this has been of late restrained, 
nor has the first regulation been observed. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, no fixed plan for the recruiting of 
the army is yet established in France, and pro- 
visionary means only are adopted. A list is 
made out of iall the young men, and ano- 
ther of the vacancies in the regiments. 
The latter have districts assigned them, 
where they are to receive their first complement. 

They sent there for this purpose com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. 
The conscripts must assemble at the chief 
town of the district. The officers of the 
cavalry have the refusal ; and the remainder 
is left for the infantry. As all the conscripts 
have not been wanted to fill up the vacancies 
in the army, it has been the custom of the 
young men to draw lots twice; once for the 
regular, and the second time for the army of 
reserve. This latter does not exist in reality : 
but the conscripts on whom the lot falls to enter 
this imaginary army, are, from that moment, 
at the disposal of government, and may be 
assembled in time of need. They are drilled 

occasionally. 
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occasionally. It has not been settled hoMf^ 
long a soldier ought to have served, to be 
intitled to his discharge. 

In the levies of the conscripts xodxiy abtise» 
take place. A number of young men gene- 
rally take to flight, or conceal themselves ; as 
the recruiting officers must have their compk'* 
inent, these vacancies arc instantly filled up by 
Others ; yet the regiments, after they have their 
full number, still pursue the deserters with the 
greatest rigor, and lay hold of them wher^ 
6ver they find them ; and these poor men are 
generally taken to the rcginient, when they 
are compelled to serve, instead of those sol^ 
dierswho can pay something for their discharge« 
This trade is mostly carried on by the com- 
niander of the regiment alone. 

The national, which have degenerated 
into mere town-guards, daily dwindle in 
number, and Bonaparte is not displeased at 
it. He ha5 left that decree unexecuted, by 
^hich the consuls in the ninth year of the re* 

public, 
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public^ ordered the raising of two regiments of 
national guards of cavalry, and two of infan* 
try, to do garrison duty at Paris. He Itas left 
this service to the veterans, and some half 
brigades, and to a regiment of dragoons, who 
might be better depended upon. The consu« 
lar guards do duty only at the palaces of the 
First^Consul, and in their barracks. He hä$, 
by a late decree, entirely abolished th6 national 
guards at Paris ; and ordered the establiahmeat 
of a municipal guard, amounting to 2 I50mfan- 
try,, and to 180 cavalry. It is to consist only of 
soldiers who have served in the regular» ; and m 
to be looked upon as a sort of retirement foir 
the tropps of the line, as they are reportesd to 
be better paid than the army. No »officerj or 
private, is to be accepted, unless he have made, 
at least, five campaigns; and their age is to 
be between thirty and forty-five. The First 
Consul appoints all the commissioned and 
iign-commissioned officers of this corps. It 
is under the command of the genexak ipf 
the first division, and of the coaamao&dant 

o at 
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at Paris. Every thing which concerns their 
duty and dress, is minutely prescribed. 

The stations assigned to the real national 
guards near the turnpikes and gates at Paris^ 
&c. are now filled up by substitutes, or rem* 
plofantSj who do the duty instead of the citi- 
zens, and consist of a miserable assemblage 
of vagabonds and beggars, without uniform 
or discipline. The wretchedness of these sub* 
stitutes was one day proved, when a mechanic 
shothb wife and himself in a wooden stall, or 
shop, which he had shut after him. Of five of 
these fellows, who had been called first, no one 
had the courage to open the door; and as nei- 
ther of them had any powder or ball with them, 
they would not enter without, as the report 
of a gun had been heard inside. 

This shabby, unsoldier-like, motley group, 
is a satire on the stately national guards, at 
the beginning of the revolution; who, in 
appearance and steadiness, even surpassed the 
present consular guards ; who, with the great- 
est bravery and discipline, fought against the 

best 
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best French troops of the line, near Nancy, 
Lyons^ and other places ; and who knew how 
to restore and maintain order, till they were 
sent, during the dreadful epochs of the last war, 
to the frontiers, and mostly to La Vendeft, 
where they were sacrificed in the most wanton 
manner. The national guards of old, who 
formed a true and well-diciplined militia of the 
country, are now all disarmed by a new game 
law, which prohibits the possession of a single 
gun, even to proprietors of estates, if they 
have no special license from the prefect of the 
department. 

What would Mirabeau say of this degrada- 
tion and annihilation of the national guards, 
whom he described in the following words? 
'* Ei que sont ces troupeSj sinan les troupes de 
la liberUf Pourquoi les avon nous instituees, 
sielles ne sout pas iternellement destinies ä con-' 
fewer ce qu' elles ont conquis"^ 

Oa The 

* What are those troppt but the loUiers of liber^? 

Why 
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The s^me fate which befel the former na- 
tional guards, this fundamental basis of a 
free government, has been shared by the ju- 
rieSj who certainly utHt werie ^hat they ar« 
in England. They, are trampled upon fvom 
all quarters. The calling together of a jury 
iß grown an unpopular measure : it is, in fact^ 
90t calling upon citizehs and householders, a» 
in England and America. The justice of the 
pCac^ who is the only officer chosen by ther 
people, makes out the lists. These are giveu 
to the prefects and vice^prefeets, intirely de- 
pendent on government, who may alter them 
at pleasure. The judges in the public courts, 
also take great care to prevent the juries from 
asking questions, or inquiring into the nature 
of the crime a prisoner is accused of. The 
French citizen has, besides^ nothing of that 
zeal for impartial justice, which is the off- 
spring of a true public spirit, and rational love 

of 

Why. were they institute^, if they, are not coutinually des- 
tiiied,|D preserve what they have conquered ? 
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of liberty. They are indifferent about it, and 
the slavish courtiers and journalists, avail 
themselves of this supineness, to decry juries 
as utterly useless, troublesome to thecitiaens, 
and detrimental to the administratioti of jus- 
tice. — ^Juries, are in fact, approaching tMir 
intire abolition. 

They hav« already been suspended for the 
eleventh and twelfth year, in the departments 
of c'ötes du Nordy Du Morbihan^ De Vau- 
cluse, Des beuches du RkoM, Du P^ar,' Des 
Alpes maritimes^ Du Lamoney Du So^ Dela 
Doire, De la Sesia^ De Ar Zuret^ De Jidfaf^engo 
et du Tanaro. All these departments are now 
subjected to the jurisdiction of the bated special 
tribunal. Thus the few really beneficent in- 
stitutions which the revolution brought forth, 
are gradually destroyed, and this light-headed 
careless people, are insensible" of the great 
change» 

; Even in sudi departments, were juries still 
exist, their powers are greatly limited. 

That 
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That branch of the police, known under the 
naitie of police correctionale, and which con- 
sists of a judge and several justices of peace, 
or assessors, has taken from the juries a num« 
her of trifling cases, as exclusively appertain- 
ing to their jurisdiction. All cases of forgery, 
murder, manslaughter, setting houses on fire, 
&c. are assigned over to the courts of the 
special tribunals, whose arbitrary proceedings 
have already been noticed. 

Thus, by annihilating the militia, by un- 
dermining and abolishing the juries, by des- 
troying all liberty of the press, Bonaparte has 
broken down the bulwarks of a free constitu- 
tion; and, instead of a well-regulated mo- 
narchical government, founded on law, he has 
jumbled together a set of regulations, the re- 
sult of his arbitrary will, which may be altered 
every day at pleasure, which pave the way to 
the most scandalous bribery throughout all 
public offices; and thus deprives every bo- 
dy of the legal means of resisting injustice. 

Violent 
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Violent measures alone will stem the tor- 
rent of these glaring oppression», which far 
exceed every thing, that the most depraved 
monarchical government ever did: yet Bona- 
parte, thus overwhelming a nation already the 
unhappy victim of the horrors of revolution 
and anarchy, is preparing new commotions ; 
and he certainly has great reason to fear for 
his safety, and rules with a rod of iron. 

In spite of all his domestic measures, he 
will still have a very precarious existence, if 
he continue, as he has hitherto done, to irritate 
the people by his boundless partiality for his 
relations and favorites, which he so impru- 
dently and inconsiderately manifests. Few will 
perhaps Wame the man in power, when he en- 
deavours to benefit his family, within the 
limits of prudence and moderation ; but to 
grant to a numerous family, who are absolute 
strangers to the country, whatever the most 
extravagant vanity, and the most greedy ap- 
petite may crave to give; not from his own 

limited 
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limited incomei but from the public purse, 
thus forfeiting all claim to {iersonal sacrifice 
äod generosity ; to bestow all the raoat lucra- 
tive places^in administration on swarms of bro<^ 
thtrs, hrothers-in-law, uncles, cousins, flkc. &c» 
without any regard to talents or character, to 
Ipad tiiem with several ofHces at the same 
time; to dub them presidents in all public 
assemblies; to trust them with the manage- 
ment of every thing, by which a great and 
Immense profit may exclusively be reaped :^- 
All thi^ far exceeds every papal, princely, and 
mttii^terial stretch of powfer, hitherto known 
in the world. Everything will in time be forced 
to yield to this partiality of the consul, and 
the old Roman imperial despotism will sink 
rnldertbearroganceandtyrannyofthenew ruler. 

The several members of the family «hew as 
little restraint and modesty in the public en- 
joyment of all these advantages, as he exhibits 
in bestowing them- 

Lucien' Bonaparte, who M first was minister 
1 of 
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of the interior, and afterwards sent as ambas- 
sador to Spain, has acquired a fortune of thirty 
millions of livTes. He exerts his influ- 
ence over his brother, who is so mightily 
obliged to him, to obtain the most profitable 
commissions and contracts, and thus to m^ 
crease Ivis riches. He lives at his splendid 
couiitTy seat (Plessis), and at his princely 
hotel at Paris, in a style never equalled by the 
mo^prodigaland' extravagant prince, except 
the late regent' in France, and, his associates, 
who were known at that luxurious period by 
the n ickname of rorth. There is some sim ilarity 
of character between Lucien and this famous 
1-egent, who seiared the government after the 
decease of Loais XIV. Lucien' aims at mag* 
nificence : he is fond of shew, and indulges in 
studied sumptuousness. He gives wjy to the 
most voluptuous excesses. Like the regent, 
he is hospitable, generous, a lover and pro* 
tectoV of the arts : like him, gains many 
friends by this single quality. He, of all his 

family, 
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family, would indeed be the very man for the 
French, at least for the Parisians. 

Joseph Bonaparte, deep and reserved, like a 
true Italian, keeps to the society of his family, 
but lives in great splendor at his country seat, 
at Montfontaine, and at his hotel in Paris. 
The liberality of his brother, at the expence of 
the public ; his hatred against all men who had 
grown rich during the revolution, have been 
made use of by Joseph at the conclusion of 
peace, to make a fortune by extorting pre- 
sents, &c. from strangers* The mission to Engr 
land, which required great prudence, ability, 
and application, without promissing much gain, 
was not coveted by any of the family ; they 
prudently ceded it to an honest German, a 
gay, thoughtless youth. 

Louis Bonaparte, without any anxiety to 
make a fortune, lives nevertheless in the 
splendid hotel, in which his brother resided 
before his removal to the Thuilleries. ^any 
thiogs of value, which cannot be trusted to hb 

own 
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own hands, are given to his wife, the beloved 
step-daughter of Bonaparte, and carefully se- 
cured to her for the future. He may one day, 
perhs^s, owe to her the dukedom of Parma. 

The sisters of Bonaparte are all, without 
exception, possessed of great fortunes. The 
richest of them is the widow of General Le* 
clerc, to whom the very important expeditioh 
to St. Domingo was intrusted, though perhaps 
they could not have chosen in all France a 
man more unfit for such a command. With- 
out making himself acquainted with the state 
of affairs at St. Domingo, and the character 
^nd influence of the principal negro leaders*^ 
without any capacity to avail himself of cir- 
cumstances, and contradictory views of the 
black chiefs, his natural brutality caused them 
to join in their resistance against France ; and 
he has, perhaps, lost for ever this most valuable 
colony. He consulted more his own interest 
Jhan the public good. During his short stay 
in that jislaiid, he remitted immense sums to 

France, 
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France, which were laid out in the purchase 
of very considerable estates. His widow is 
looked upon as the richest of the whole family. 
Since her return she has bought a splendid 
hotel at Paris, which she has fitted up in a 
princely style : but she will probably settle in 
Italy, where she is to marry a Prince Borg- 
hesse. 

General Murat, husband to Bonaparte's se* 
cond sister, has accumulated a fortune in Italy, 
which he daily increases by the savings of his 
revenues, and fees as governor of Milan« Ma- 
dame Murat is also possessed of a splendid 
hotel at Paris, where she occasionally resides. 
Madam Bacciochi, whose husband, a Corsican, 
is placed in the genial staff of Bonaparte, has 
also a magnificent hotel of her own, the gift of 
the First Consul, for which the latter has paid 
the sum of half a million of livres, and which 
he ordered to be fitted up in the most superb 
mannen A similar present has been made to 
the mother, who eagerly seizes on every occa- 
sion 
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ston to make money, and is Ifbnd of ptesents^ 
which are plentifully bestdwdd upon her by 
her $on and sons-in4aw. General Murat 
made her lately a present cf a set. of diatnondt^ 
estimated at 50,000 livreiSi; aüd a service of 
diina of equal. value. 

She has obtained for ber brother Fere (no** 
called FeschX the dignity of cardinal ; and this 
cardinal, uncle to Bonaparte, has made such, 
good use of bis tinje in Italy, that he is nbur 
becotbe immensely rich. He has also received 
the very profitable appointment of ambassador 
to Rome. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was reported after his 
first return from Italy, to be possessed of 
twenty miUiaas of liivres, and on his return 
from Egypt double that sum. Since the intro* 
duGtion of the tiew finanoial system, which 
allows him six millions annualtyj instead of 
the 500)000 li^reS) i^drmerly asdgned to htm 
^3 consul: he now di^poaes of the public pur$e, 

without 
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without any control; yet this was in some 
degree the case in former times. 

Bonaparte shews the same predilection to all 
persons who have served under him in Italy, 
and neglects the most deserving men, who 
fought the glorious battles in Germany, under 
MoreaUi who is now so shamefully neglected. 
His partiality towards those^ who were with 
him in Egypt, is still greater. Not satisfied 
with making Duroc, who is quite a young 
man, the governor general of all his palaces 
(the pleasing manners of the one, and the per* 
sonal attachment of the other, might excuse 
this choice) : he has also made him a minis* 
ter of the cabinet; and through his hands 
every thing concerning the army must pass. 
His will and opinion are of such weight, that 
the war minister never ventures to propose 
any measure, without having previously con- 
sulted Duroc, fully persuaded that neither the 
assent of the First Consul; nor even an an- 
swer . 
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swer could be obtained without this favorite s 
approbation. 

The war minister Berth ier, excepting 
his pleasing manners, has nothing that 
could entitle him to such an office but 
his having been with Bonaparte in Egypt : 
He is so little fit for it, that it was 
found necessary immediately to appoint 
M. Dejean as an assistant. This vice-minister 
conducts all the important affairs of the war 
department, under the title of " directeur 
mnistre de V administration de la guerre^'^ 
whilst Berthier simply enjoys the honors of 
the charge, and draws an immense income 
from it. 

Even Menou, was appointed general ad- 
ministrator of Piedmont, when every body 
believed, that Bonaparte would not only dis* 
countenance him, but even treat him with the 
greatest severity. 

Denon, a pleasant writer, and a facetious 
reporter of all the wondrous deeds in Egypt, 

2 was 
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was created by him director general of all the 
literary institutes and academies of arts in 
France. The most celebrated literati, the 
most renowned artists were set aside, all 
former presidents of the societies of arts, were 
abolished, and Denou appointed sole dicta- 
tor over them ; whoever knows the extent andi 
importance of the French museums, of the 
cabinets of antiquities and medals, of the mint 
itself) as forming a branch of it, must be 
equally astonished at the courage of this De- 
non> who accepted such a place in the face 
of Visconts and other celebrated men, as h€ 
himself must be su^rised at the blind partiality 
and protection of the donon The grand 
museum at the Louvre, the museum of the 
French monuments {musee des monuments 
Fran(oin)j the museum of the French school 
at Versailles (fe muste de Veröle Fran^aise 
a Per sallies) J 'all thegalleries of pictures in the 
palace« of government, the mint of medals, the 
chalcographic institutions of the Mosaic, and 

of 
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of tiie^ cabtneHs* of ettgtaf^^ingis',' iM, püifehäise 
rfnrf the römbviilg 6f all» möniriöeÄfe of a¥€^ 
and other thmgs öf tess importance, äri placetf 
utidet Öte sttlie atod itenlediätö diffeCfidri antf 
sttjierftitöiidaÄce öf AW heHv gewi-noi' g^ettörall* 

FraJn;' ä youngfstnrg^on, M^ hömiAtfted^ b^f 
Bonapaütc* to th^ most itiipdfteirft digtiify' itf 
Kis profession, atidmadfe ^^ChWvprgkn eri chef 
de r7iX)M des HmdM"^,^ ariaTSJ^dJAthifeirt* ^hicf? 
Ha;d' been pf bmisif d' tö ^6 strrgfeött genieral-^ of 
]!^i)rfean*s army; sfnd ori \thich cohÄtitofeakÄcf 
hc followed the latter in hiis last campaign." 
Bbri^arte said of thisKan^-Heiria^yeC'loai* 
>VflatfiS*necefesaTy, he'is'yolln^;'' r: .6 

]!kkrdei; who^ ibi üp a srtäll''prihlf?Äg'^öfÖ6# 
ih Egypt, thou^H' he^ 'nfeVfer'-l^a '\iSa^ 
the rtanagiemeftt '■ of drid, * öP 'ixtf ' cott-l 
se'qneriee', \Vas^ j/f ötebtfefd to^ the* place' off a idt-^ 
itetbr generar of the printihg offices of thcf 
Tb^^lh}^Q (directeu^ de V i^priMe^e' de lä ri-* 
pttbliqut), whrch yields an ihcortie öf 80,000* 
Ih^s. Though all thö ihost^renovtied priti-- 
p ters 
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ters and proprietors of similar institutions had 
offered themselves^ 300 in number; though 
all the votes of the counsellors of state, and 
of the tvo other consuls, were unanimously 
in favor of Pierre. Bonaparte said, when they, 
proposed the latter, ^* If Marcel had not o£Eer- 
ed himself, I should have given the place to 
Pierre," and wrote Marcel's name on the warrr 
rant, to the astonishment of every one presentu^ 
The partiality and confidence to men, who 
willingly trusted themselves to a hazardous 
ent^prise, under the guidance x)f a successful- 
^Idier^ who, blindly confiding in his lucky^ 
star, followed him to. distant regions, is very 
na,taral to one, who has great reason to lay 
hold of all means to secure himself in his 
placQ ; it is even prudent to attach such men 
still more: but if this cannot be effected, 
without greatly offending others, is it also 
prudent to render them bitter enemies, and 
thus to create throughout all elasses aud de- 
partments a general discontent, which i»ül 

sooner 
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sooner' or later bio^k out with the Jgroatest 
violence, the longer it is forcibly. suppressed?. 
If we reflect on these circupistiancesy we 
must either doubt Bonaparte's ptudehcer and 
moderatioi^) or conckide that all pdDStoalidnj 
all talent, andsuperiority, will be oflittlelavrail 
to the man who has raised himself aboswaU,* 
and now «tands alone;,' or is . suxDodnddct iby 
hungry and malici^as ' slaves* . Stili, < ^ef eiy 
ruler, who has not that commantl ovor hiiUself 
which he ought to have, is in a: niuth/^cn^e 
dangerous situation than merely standing 1^ 
himself as ^hiß is encircled by the slaves of 
rapine and m|ilice, ready to instil into his 
mind sentiments even worse than. his .own;; 
The man of noble mindjdisdains/to approa^hc. 
a being so iiifkiiteiyinfeqoritot himself. ; Hy- 
pocrisy,' and cunning- /i^i^bnüisisiDii,, J aii .his, 
pr'mcipal atteiidantsj but .these wit|i: a word, 
miay be laid in silenoef at his feet, i He; wiU no 
longer see or heair, but with their eafs and 
eyei^ trusting ia all their wickedness may sug?, 

y « . gest; 
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geslk; ^ -the same time pmiidl^ thiaking it 

the . tem^ of kiis own msdofa and a,ctivity: : 

that it is his. penetratiogieyfi; that has fareHen 

buory thing»' He beUeväii himself aupesioc to 

^ILthose^b}] whozn. be i& aonminded^ wholi bn 

ifr onlyi a: meretmäiiiu^iinithqihaiiikoft^t^^ 

miscveaals/ i ^ T; < ) 

Ithäabeen asserted io.prvraie sooielkflbi indi 

i(i.]«b)iic journal that thii bi th^s. chw^tfifi 

of Bonaparte.;, ajid the meaditm wbkh 4Ift 

idwayai takea before he dpptAfß. iit.puhllf^ 

Tpsk^/tbis v^orj^ probabk. I£ b& ki<ti^vi^f^ 

an exhibition of; aby kiod»^ e^e^Ioike !H^hf(;i$i 

not absolutely: wanted.ther/5; is prevwHißly.sisiijt 

away. The. favoritei» ofe Bon»pmti% and thf^ 

ministen to vhoser diepaiitaient the^ object in 

question may hdong^ and^ Mdboi.bav« alKF^St 

^n it'befbiie^ i to ^ve,. thtfir. opimon 9f itttQ; 

the consul^ who have pcf h^. iMtruäC^ . t^i 

ambitiouabr interested, pmprietor what he is. 

to. say^ in^ordeo to.attain,hi$i.eAd: they« 4* 

wayt» a(K2ompany. Boaqparte,. ami pf (if^mt any. 

thing 
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thit^ disagreeabte i^eachjng his cbr. Besideä^ 
if we except military objecf^, he is no coili- 
peteat judge of any thing. 

If this has been the case in the capital for 
the t\fo last years, bow much more miist it be 
in the provincea-^gnoratit as he is of local 
circumstances^ of the perisokis appoiiited there, 
and the inhabitants^ m>ne bf whooi «re ever 
admitted into his presence. 

The gi'eatesf piiecautibn for bis security 
is Visible on tii^e excursions. He never 
takes that road which faa3 beto previous- 
ly announced. His guards are always sent 
in several directions to wait for hini, but are 
never certain which wajr he is to come. He 
never staiys at a place so Idng äs was at first 
expected. He always sets olit suddenly and 
unperceivtd, and generally arrives unobserved 
in the night, at St. Cloud, or Malmaison. A 
salute from the guns' annobnce on the next 
.morning his return: messengers and cou- 
riers are riding in all directions, to inform the 

. foreign 
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foreign ambassadors and the constituted au^ 
thoriti^y that the great master is ready to 
accept at a certain hour their congratulations 
on his arrival. 

If Bonaparte think to strike the French 
with greater awe, by these manifold prepara- 
tions, and outward shew of greatness and mag- 
nificence ; and thus, to make up what is de- 
nied him from the people in attachment and 
love : if he hope to make them forget the 
stranger who was artful enough prudently to 
avail himself of the weakness and folly of the 
nation, he greatly errs. He "only throws a 
greater light on his usurpation, increases jea- 
lousy, exasperates the disaffected, and pro* 
vbkes the national pride to fury and revenge, 
which will be the more destructive as it is in 
the character of that nation to bear every 
thing in humble silence, and carefully to con- 
ceal their rage and thirst of revenge, till they 
can seize a favorable opportunity to shake off 
the galling yoke. Bold enterprises, splendid 
1 and 
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and uncommon successes, triumphs which give 
a lustre to that vain and ambitious nation — 
these, while they exalt the proud ruler, are 
the only means by which the usurped autho- 
rity can ever be preserved. 

If vre closely examine Bonaparte's conduct 
towards the English ambassador, Lord Whit- 
worth, whom he found at Paris on his return 
from the sea coast, we shall have occasion to 
remark that the chief object of his absence was 
nothing else than to fortify the northern and 
western coasts of France; and that all the new 
regulations were directed to the pre-concerted 
project of an invasion. It is more than pro- 
bable, that he thought this would soon open 
to him a new career of glory ; and thus keep 
the people lb humour and properly employed. 
He was certainly not earnest in his desire of a 
lasting peace. He received and treated ' the 
£nglish ambassador, after having delayed his 
first audience for three weeks, with the most 
striking coolness. At the public audieiices 

and 
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^nd ia the circles of Mad. ßonaparte, be often 
in^de to hiin the rudest observations. Per- 
haps, tbe suhistance of b^s addresses might 
not have givei^so luqcb^offeiice^ the haughty 
and commandiDg tone ;$i which be j^pfee ; i% 
was however highly iinproper. H^ favi^rite 
tern), '' Je le sm^,'" (J viU it) whli^h b* 
generally uses with the otbep copi^fBls, »n.cji wiib 
Jiis ministers, were one day a4d|"esse4 %¥it« 
lalQjud to the embassador of g pöivfer wbo hstA 
formerly spoke^ in this manner itself, 

As JBpp^part^ is 39ppQ^4 not to b^ gbso? 
Jutely igpof^nt of tfae Eftglisb ob^mater, or 
forgetful of himself, it must be inferred from 
this conduct that his mind w^s already ben£ 
on great enterprisps agaipst that cauntry, even 
during p^ce, and that bis prj4e alone mad£) 
bim fprget the nepea^ary oauti^n in concealing 
bis intentions. H^ cert^nly did not wish aq 
soon to come to a rupture with England ; this 
ba^ been clearly seen by bis endeavors, at leas* 
for a txmf} towards an amicablp understanding? 
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iuit the patiieace of the English was uove vom 
ant, said they declared themselves sooaer thw 
be CKpectcd. He tiiought England, perbaf^ 
£iur oiorfsdi^^cte^ hy factions, 9i)d the danger 
in IreJaiu) far gi^eater than it aaw really ^ 
pßars. He m^y have believed the proud 
islflBdffss^fiicie^itly humbled by the disadvan^ 
t^geous and dishonorable terius of the treaty, 
which he had cofopelled them to accede to ; 
aiiid favored «s h^ had been by so many un* 
epcpected circu^is^anpe^ he imagined that he 
might s^ew to ^heir ambassador and to them, 
his contempt apd hatred. He thoi^ghttbat 
he bad reduced them to the necesaiity of sub* 
mitting w silence, whilst he shewed the greats 
est activity to restore the French qavy, to for* 
tify the cpasts, ?md to prepare a flotilla which 
jaight supply th^ ^vant of larg^ ships. Ho 
mp^sed them uuabte to resist, whilst he, by 
opening an intercourse with the Netherlands, 
should seput^e to hiinself and to France, a grea| 
revenue, and the annihilation of trade tq 
ßpglandf But 
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But these humbled islanders, to whom no* 
thing perhaps is so sacred, which they would 
DOt willingly sacrifice for their country, their 
national security, for their prosperity and 
for their lionor, resumed their courage, and 
said, *' A war with this haughty Corsican is 
unavoidable; we must indemnify ourselves for 
. the disadvantageous peace which we have con* 
eluded; and for fear of the worst; we had 
better decide on it now, than ten years hence, 
when perhaps the enemy may have accom« 
pushed all his hostile preparations, so openly 
carried on : better now, than when the nation 
is betrayed into false security, and dangerous 
slumber, by deceitful promises, and treacherous 
allurements. We are still possessed of that 
rock, on which he in future may rest, with 
his face towards Asia, and Africia, musing on 
his grand projects against us, and all Europe. 
Let the proud boaster try, whether treachery 
and violence will now meet with their wonted 

success. V 

The 
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The atitigallican orators in the British par* 
liament, and the public papers in England, 
continued to wound the pride and the vanity 
of the hostile conqueror. He shewed himself 
by far too much hurt at their philippics. He 
demanded the prosecution and punishment of 
Äuch boldness. He thought, perhaps, the 
English government should prohibit the mem* 
bers of parliament from uttering such lan* 
^age against him. The French official papers 
were filled with the coarsest and most malici* 
ous attacks on the English nation and its 
government, though the British ambassador 
was present. The other French papers and 
journals re-echoed these invectives, and otiiers 
made bitter and malicious additions of their 
own. Never did there exist between two 
great nations, then at peace, such an unbe* 
coming rancour. 

An English newspaper, established by go« 
vernment, . under the title of, " The Argus," 
published by a Jew, who had been driven away 

from 
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frosn Edglaod) \fa».^Ued with the greatest 
scuiriUity, and the most ififatnoiis aspersions 
oa the English peojile and goverument ; it was 
daily distriboted among the £t)gli$h| who 
came in crötvds tb visit Paris. A\] the French 
papers correctly tran»Iat^ these scandalous ai> 
tides» and spread thetp all over the country!» 
No English newspaper was publicly allowed, 
but one called the Weekly Messenger ; which 
was evidently in the pcty of the French go- 
yemmenty aüd always in contradiction with 
the spirit of other English papers. The French 
translated from this latter such paragraphs 
only as contained the intelligence of dreadful 
murders, robberies^ adulteries» bestial fights» 
boxing matches, and other traits and transac- 
tions not very h(morable to the English cha« 
racter. 

The Parisian papers, sometimes, gave them* 
selves an air of deep concern and regret in feel- 
ing it to be tlreir duty to report to their French 
readers, iMhat those insolent islanders had dared 

to 
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to sa^ pjublicty agaiiist thfcik great aÄi&in^lgiia^ 
nimow. coBSttb; irat t\iey ciuskaotodi ewsuf äiiog 
which Qiight be) too aeVecelji' fblt; bythe^gno^ 
hmoii theysob^titnted otiier and nvilcter «x- 
poesaions ;. and if diere w«re aay t&ing iasdr^ed 
wJbich coiildr not t» 9of i^etusd down s<» far ai» to 
»enteil it palatable tb Üieir ki«d<iAWtqr/itiic^ 
kft itoDtjintiyeijtL {' 

If ä puUic <»iSo]iiI paper degi^tde itself t# 
audb a mem, pitifub Je9t|itic äir4Mee, it'iini^^ 
iQsis that ctedift^wkick, iti »(W logget* dedtfrvdi^' 

thesß jMitud iftvedtivtssi ^^ ' ^t^e Ihe^ Motti-i 
t&irj tp. 43peaid i cftn\\^' Imagimti^n^ dertglSs^ 
iiHirty cnniGy pAüti^pie, infiitimii{e; ^unmemp 
Mgirieni^ fksmn$^^ hainM^s et J^löushi'^ 
p9t/idesLif^t^gmhm^'^^'<^^ lilCeth^puMieiste^ 

criirm, 'qui son^ vMit^'au m6pfi^ de V&tr . 
r4^ fmuß» <& vhmdi. Borm qm k^ penUt^ 
^m ^bintf en&imimstrm* poUf ' ^ ' H^enti : or; ' 
l&e thf^i üpei^ i(eartedirQiigte£aig1jshiiian;\öf' 

frauds 
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fraud, robbery, and breach of faith ; for every 
one knows then at least, that they are in a 
i»8sion, and judges of them accordingly. 

The j^nglish ambassador, who found little 
to praise in Paris, saw nothing at'St. Cloud oc 
Malmaison, that could give him more favour^ 
able impressions. The attention of the family 
of Bonaparte was entirely taken up with the 
itew titular promotion ; and it was only de* 
bated, whether Ndpoleott Bonaparte should 
be invested with the imperial or consular dig.-t 
fiity. When the imperial ctowa was. at last 
proposed iqi the senate for discussion, one pert 
orator rose; but touching the strings that 
t^ght rather jingle too much in the ears of 
the people, he spoke with such boldness and. 
force, that vanity became frightened, and he 
withdrew, for that time, the proposal of ma-- 
jesf%. ^yeral ministerial papers had, how^ 
ever, the itieianness to attack the daring era* 
tor; but, in reality, they only betrayed, in ä 
very clumsy oianner, their great chagrin on^ 

the 
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the discomfiture of . a proposal, which it wi» 
thought would meet with less resistance than 
any former- The ministers of Bonaparto 
reaped, however, somQ nominal benefit froni^ 
this manoeuvre ; the title of Exce^eiwy« • which 
had previously been added to their names in. 
the court calender, no dou];)t to save the trouble 
of its being inserted in, due time^ wa$»SAye& 
and decreed them in forrn^ 

An object which filled the family of Bpp^, 
parte with great concern and an,xiety, was the 
miserable state. of affairs at St. Domingo,, and 
the necessity they were ^ipf r^epalling their; 
stupid and rapacious brother-in-law, apd pf 
commit^ttng this important and profiJtal^le comi*, 
mand to a strangg:^ one n9t be^QU^iog to thie 
fiunily. The death of Qeneral Leclerc in some 
respect salved the difficulty, and the affairs at 
St Dominga began to wear a better aspect, m . 
sopa as the herlm was. takjen from such unskil« 
ful hands; but more favourable accounts now 
arxivipg^ they were kept very secret and tb« 

former 
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lbrme¥ badf dUe» scrfR^äl Co ebti[4$äü<l m ck6W^ 
laöem, fir otier to cotce^i firbtti- ihe p\Mic the 
ÄriftSög'ptooft of the inaptitude of tfiebrtitHöf r 
ihi the pubfic were not to ktld#' tfiat tBeii* 
ihöst valtraMe isfaird' was* on» Ö¥^ point of 
being lost by fattrfly prtttecJtfen. 

fhe^ pebpfe i^ere to be' airin^tJ, and theif 
a!t«cfn4äon diverted, by exftibitionsr of fine riB^ 
bons, and models of rtira; fbr a ^new dtder, 
wfctefr the fctmily cboie'to siibstitnte fbr the 
old-noMe one of thfe Efoly ©btestl. Itshoirld 
Be as siittiikr' to* tht fetter a^ possible. Ther 
WuerÄbonöf the same breädtb,vhad^ only af 
stnatl rcdt Kne in the mitidfe, antf a sfaisfll ^Mte- 
edge/ T^eie^v retrains of the rcptOjlfcatt 
color on- tfhisrrbbon, ' very en^ifematttally e»- 
plies!(cdf the hiätttre' of the present mock com- 
moiiweaitH. The star'was tb-nepresenf a sim, 
atid the Holy CrKost was to* be changed intt) 
ah eagle soarixig within^ iti^ Beams; Ytt 
its introdtrction was also laid^ aside, with* 
the proposed^ itn^erial ^majeisty, ^fbr a> time'," 
• • - perhaps 
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perhaps until the legion of honor, and the 
senatorian order could be introduced. 

This also was the offspring of that period 
of vanity. It will, perhaps, procure the means 
to silence all senators, who might be apt to 
speak, if not well paid for their taciturnity : and 
it will be, at the «ame time, a channel from 
which new honors, and considerable reve- 
nues, may be drawn for brothers andsisio^s. 
A very great part of the unsold and un- 
claimed national property, which was repeat* 
edly promised to the army, as a reward of their 
bravery, has been allotted to the senators. 
Yet this new invention of family fondness* 
must exasperate the army still more, as the 
late execution of the project for a legion of 
honor is still delayed ; and as even attempts 
have been made to extend it also to civil, as 
well as military persons, contrary to its origi- 
nal intent, which wis, that it should only 
consist of military men, who had received 
swords of honor as a reward of their gallantry. 

Q It 
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It was to be divided into troops or cohorts ; 
and to each of these latter should be assigned 
an old castle, abbey, or other public building, 
where every member, not possessed of a house 
of his own, might have apartments, and a 
pension allowed him. Yet several persons fill- 
ing the most important places in administra- 
tion, have already been appointed as officers 
and directors of the legion of honor, and 
now sit in the high councils or committees of 
the corps. Here again means have been 
found to favor the family of Bonaparte, 
and their minions- That there never should 
have been the least idea to offer Moreau, the 
first and most worthy hero of France, a place 
in the legion of honor, raises, perhaps, a 
greater indignation in Germany, where this 
general, dven when an enemy, knew how to 
command esteem and respect, more than in 
frivolous France. 

Whilst attempts were making to introduce 
these new orders, that bear a great similarity 

with 
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with that of Cincinnatus projected in America, 
great care was also taken not to mention a 
Avork of Mirabeau on this order, in which he 
explains the dangerous tendency of such in- 
stitutions towards despotism and oligarchy* 
Mirabeau particularly inveighs against the 
incautious introduction of nobility ; a mea* 
sure which he deprecates in the following 
Ivords: — ^^Tout ct qui est signe, et qui pent 
tout ä coup server de ralliement ä un grand notn* 
hre d'kommes^ qui peut former un esprit parti-^ 
culier dans Vesprit gSnSral^ qui peut shparer 
certain nomhre de citoyens du corps des citoyens 
est been plus redout able par ses effets dans une 
Hpuhlique^ que dans une monarchic^ ^c. Dans la 
monarchie tout tend ä nWoatwn ; dans la r6* 
publique tout doit tendre ä rSgaliti. Dans la 
premihre il faut des rangs; dans la seconde il 
faut des vertus. Les signes extirieurs de dis- 
tinctions sont naturlis6s darn la monarchie, et 
par cela mime leur influence est moins dange- 
reuse. Mais tous ces signes, qui disiingumt 
Q S sont 
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sont etrangers au gouvernement etä V esprit H- 
publkain : et si le corps solitaire^ qui ose awsi • 
se distingucr est un corps, de guerriers alors tout 
est perdu. La liber ti ne restera pas longtemSj 
dans des climate, que de pareilles distinctioTUK 
outragent.'' * 

This work was written four years previous" 
to the French revolution, for the benefit of 
the Americans, who had then introduced th« 

order 



* '< Whatever is a sign and may serve as a rallying 
post to a great number of men ; — ^whatever may form a par- 
ticular, in a general spirit ;— whatever can separate a certain 
number of citizens from the whole body, is much more for- 
midable by its effects in a republic than in a monarchy : in 
the latter, every thing tends to elevation ; in the former, 
every thing ought to produce equality : in the former, dis- 
tinctions are wanted ; in the latter, virtues. — The outward 
signs of these distinctions are naturalised in a monarchy, 
and by that circumstance, their influence is less dangerous ; 
but all distinguishing characteristics are foreign to the repub- 
lican spirit, as well as to its government ; and if that solitary 
body, which thus aspires to pre-eminence, be composed of 
warriors, all is lost :— -liberty will not long remain in clkne» 
infected by soch distinctions.*' 
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order of Cincinnatus, already consisting of 
10,000 members. The effect of this work 
\V2is the immediate and careful limitation of 
the order ; and America has preserved her li- 
berty. The French, on whom all good ad- 
vice, all instructive examples are lost; who 
never look farther than to the present moment ; 
who proudly boast that they also have had ä 
revolution, no doubt wish for a better consti- 
tution than the Americans; and they now 
reckon as many of thern as revolutionary 
years, while they are always committing the 

same faulls without profiting by experience. 

- 1/ - • 
The miscarried imperial dignity had also caus- 
ed a project for a new coin, with the head of 
i3onaparte ; but they could not agree about 
the titles and inscriptions. A day was ap« 
pointed in March, 1803, when the t'irst Con- 
sul was to go to the mint to decide upon it 
The minister of finances informed the master 
only two days before of his intended visit, 
and insisted that his head must be stamped 

upon 
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upon the coin in his presence, in order tosur» 
prise him a^i:eeahly. The director general of 
the medals, a great artist, maintained the im- 
possibility even of producing an indifferent 
one in so short a. space, and insisted on 
Bonaparte sitting to him, in order that it might 
be worthy of the First Consul and the nation, 
as to superior excellence, in the execytion. 
When the minister still insisted, a young man 
in the mint, who had previously executed a 
head of Bonaparte, and had privately offered 
to realise the plan of th^ ministerial flatterer, 
finished the medal tolerably well, and the like- 
ness was striking, Bonaparte was very much 
pleased with the young artist, desired that he 
might be presented to him; and, without 
asking whether he was a director of the medals 
or not, made a contract with him for the 
whole coinage of the new crowns that w^re 
to bear his impression. 

It appeared Qn this occasion how little Bo- 
paparte thought of opposition in the senate, 

»nd 
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and how weir he could depend on their acqui- 
escence; He asked the young man, how much 
time it would require to finish the stamp for the 
new dollars« He answeredi fourteen days» 
Bonaparte then replied: *' Yes, in ten days,; 
the law will have passed and have been pro* 
claimed : that will do." And by these few- 
words this young man was appointed,, 
against . which no one of the present mi* 
nisters, nc»' the general director of the mint,, 
nbr any other director, dai^d to make the leaB^ 
objection, though they knew the master of 
äie mint must feel very much hurt ; md this 
iiiMperieocied youth must he sensible both o£ 
theaifronft a^d of the loss^ which theiimocenfer 
man must su%r, if sdch a eonaideisibie colli* 
mission iwsere itak^ from him;! = . . > 

Nevertheleas^ experience to6 Isopti pravoA 
to tbe Consul^ that such rash; decisions may 
be a reu^ard fbr aii assiduous, ^obmlsstve flat« 
terer, but cannot give the talents required. 
The new crowns were ready at the appointed 
timCj .but when they were issued they proved 

not 
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not only indifferent in workmanship, but alsa.- 
quite inadmissible. The artist had forgotten 
tbat they were to be current, and had there- 
fore made the head and inscriptions too 
projecting, so that the new crowns would not 
lie one upon another, and also required too 
nnich room in the chests of bankers and mer- 
chants : they were therefore called in, and 
new ones coined. The new stamp is a Httle. 
better than the former, hut the head of Bona* 
parte had none of those marked traits which 
pecaliarly characterise his countenance.. 

Many other such blunders and awkward 
attemptsv whish betrayed the novices of thi& 
äiusliroom court, very often happened in the 
Thuillerfes, and must have surprised the lady: 
. of the English am1>a8sador, who hati accom^ 
jfranied the late Duke \ of Dorset to. France, 
and had seen the court of the unfortunate 
queen.* The proud Englishman must also be 

offended, 

**— : — » » ^ w f ^ — - — I • 

* The author bliB been misinfonncd : her Grace th^ 
3 Duchesi 
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bflfehded, as other ambassadors were, at the 
several demands and importunities of this 
new court. There was, for instance, a formal 
court-mourning ordered, on the d^ath of 
General le Glerc ; an audience of condolence 
was announced to the English and oth^ am» 
bassadors, Vrhich they were compelled to ob- 
serve, i and pay visits to the whole famil)\ 
He was forced at sueb consular audiences to 
wait,' like other ambassadors, for whole 
höurs^ in the cdnfindd anti-chambers, ^till the 
Consulwas pleased tomak^ his appearance. 
Several circumstances, which could only be 
ascribed to the greatest inexperience,; or inat- 
tention, if not to a petulant pride, rendered 
these delays highly disagreeable, if not dan- 
gerous. This was particularly the case on 
the third of April, the day appointed for the 

grand 

•' " ■■' y ,. ■ ■ i< » fc ■■■■.. .11 ■■■■ ■ ■■! 

Ducheiss of Dorset was not in Friance with the Duke 
.^en embassador ; she was marriecl Ig him after his re- 
turn from that embassy. 
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grand pirark, which usually precedes the an« 
diences of the foreign ambas^dors. This pa- 
rade degenerated into a sort of special reviev^ 
of all the troops garrisoned in Paris. Even 
the conscripts appeared dressed in their white 
frocks» aud the soldiers with their knapsacks, 
and every thing necessary to take the £eld at 
a minute's notice. The principal gates leading 
to tite Thuiileries were shat, and Bonaparte, 
who tisnally passes the ranks on hc9^sebaek> 
went this time en foot. He opened se- 
veral knapsacks; ordered shoes, which, he 
found of bad worknianship, to be thrown 
away. He commanded ä soldier to pull off 
iii% coat, which he tore in two, as a warning 
to the contractors. He questioned them, and 
severely reprimanded some of the fkld-officcrs 
present. He asked the iConscrq>ts reflecting 
«he quality of the soups which they received, 
nothing else having been provided for thenu . 
By tfcese proceedings bQ.hppedi perbapSi t^ 
persuade the soldier who thinks himself* dis- 
2 regarded, 
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regarded, and who is dUsatisfie^ t\x9t ha is- 
not uumiodful of them ; asid probably meant 
this as a hint to the £ngU$h amba9sa4or, that 
he was ready to march, if the answer from 
England did not [U'Ove satisfactory; similar 
hints hod been, alrieady thrown out in several 
audiences. 

This grand parade now lasted five hours, 
instead of an hour and a half, its usual time. 
Theambas^dofs, who had received no notice, 
^rived at the wonted hour, accompanied by 
many foreigners, whom tbcy wished to present 
to the Consul ; but they found the gates of 
the Thuilleries shut. After waiting at theh 
outside, just before the iron rails, where the 
review took place, they were at last informed, 
that they might wallf u|^ to a ^ide gajte^ wh^icli 
should be opened to tbem> They were com^, 
pelled to. submit, ^nd went, in full di^ess, 
through a part of the garden to ent^r the pa- 
lace ; but tb^y also found the gate leading to 
it closed, and were again forced to wait, every 

where 
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where surrounded by a rabble, who had 
been suffered to pass through an opposite 
'door. This was, indeed, a disagreeable situa- 
tion for the English ambassador in particular, 
as the common people looked upon this special 
review as a warlike preparation against Eng- 
land. He was still more exposed to the un- 
pleasant curiosity of the common people, on 
account of his grand, stalely appearance, his 
richly embroidered coat, and his star and 
ribbon, which continually attracted th6 eyes 
of the populace. After having walked a con- 
siderable time, and after much knocking at 
the door, it was opened, and the ambassadors 
foun[d at last an asylum in the narrow anti- 
chamber, where they were still compelled to 
wait several hours, till it grew almost dark, 
before they were admitted. 
. If the European powers do not especially 
and strictly com^-nand . their ambassadors to 
resist such haughtiness, which surpasses even 
that of the old Romans towards the envoys of 

subjected 
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subjected nations, it will increase every year, 
and these foreign powers will become con- 
temptible in the eyes of the people, in propor- 
tion as Bonaparte gains respect. Every no- 
ble-minded subject of siich sovereigns, who 
are represented by their ambassadors at Paris, 
must be deeply hurt by the pride and arro- 
gance of the consular court. It is probable 
that the First Consul does not encourage this 
insolence ; that he is ignorant of many offen- 
sive occurrences, or perhaps not sensible of 
them, being naturally of an unfeeling and se- 
vere disposition, which was far from being 
softened or refined by the education he re-r 
ceived. His followers visibly delight in this 
Immiliating treatment of others, and will 
certainly continue it, till the attention of the 
Fii:st Consul be roused by repeated and earn- 
est remonstrances. 

The English ambassador, who had reason to 
be disgusted at the Thuilleries, found as little 
in Paris and in all France, to reconcile him, or 

to 
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to gain his esteeixi, for he saw a degraded peo- 
pie, bearing, in slavish abjection, the tyranny 
of a despotic ruler. 

Some consular decrees, respecting the future 
ipublic instruction and administration, appeared 
about that time. A stranger to the history of 
Europe, might have inferri?d, from the tenor of 
many new-made regulations^ that the present 
master of the French had it in view, to raise a 
savage nation from a state of barbarity, to the 
first degree of civilization. For to the eye of an 
European observer, his laws, and ordinances, 
certainly had this tendency, viz. to impress 
the French with a strong military character. 

But the short-sighted Frenchmen, were not 
struck by them : perhaps they never gave them 
a thought. They were^mused with pompous 
panegyrics, on the grand and pretended hu* 
mane viewsof governmenti to promote know» 

ledge, and to procure to the people the bles- 
sings of liberty. They had been deceived and 

kd astray, in former times, by the declamations 

of 
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of their constitution makers, on equality; now^ 
they were blinded, and over-awed by loud en- 
comiums on the greatness of their ruier, and 
the high fame of the conqueror. 

French pride aimed at singularity from the 
beginning of the revolution. They would 
have no system, of ancient or modern 
times, as a model. No ! the great and en- 
lightened nation would go on its own way, and 
would give itself a constitution, which might 
sferve as a pattern to future ages: not such an 
one as the English boasted so much of; it was 
too imperfect in their eyes, it had too much of 
the barbarous usages of feudal times. The 
Americans had only adapted their's to an in- 
considerable people, just beginning to form 
itself, and living dispersed over a wide plain ; 
for them, a federal system might be useful. 
Perfection in every thing was the hue and 
cry in France ; yet, this people, so eager to 
bring every thing to perfection, forgot and 
overlooked the only means by which it might 

be 
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be attained, namely, the improvement of 
public instruction. During the first ten years 
of the revolution, they never cast a look on 
this great object, they never thought of re-- 
forming the public schools, the great and sole 
Ijasis of.general improvement. 

The champions, and authors of the French 
revolution, were certainly ready to grant sup- 
port and assistance to great, splendid, and 
striking enterprises, in order to add to the 
glory of France : but the less shining, though 
peaceful and necessary instructions to secure 
the true happiness of citizens, were neglected,. 
All former establishments of celebrity were, 
therefore, enlarged^ and rendered still more 
splendid; but for the extension of general 
knowledge, nothing was done. The botanic 
garden, already greatly renowned, was highly 
improved. Botanic museums were erected ; 
lectures on chemistry, on natural history, and 
on every branch of science, distantly connected 
with botany, were established . The celebrated 

four 
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four academies were changed into a grand 
national institution, including all arts and 
sciences, and by its constitution, the respec- 
tability, and the laudable efforts of its mem- ' 
bers, surpassed every thing of the kind in 
Europe. The former great royal colleges, for 
students, were changed into a general aca- 
demy, called Ecole Polytechniquc^ where all 
arts and sciences were publicly taught ; yet, 
for the common schools in the provinces, and 
in the country, very little was done; and where 
any improvement had been made, it was gene- 
rally owing to the private endeavours of the 
maatets in central academies. Little as this^ 
was, it is now absolutely destroyed, by the new 
regulattonsc förthe Xyceums, ))ub}ished by the 
ccflBliltfc:.' v- . ,.... , V' . i:' ^ * '• 
> Thes« itgklatioas^ far the rLycieiinis, substi- 
tute^ |bc xaentral sehoois^ can serve ais ä modÜ^ 
for all .military and des|>otic8tatei 

Tbeofirst article evidently. shbwis^\ ^liat the 
fai»ier coabftmptible SVendi «ehtycJ^ have^beeu ' 
. , ft taken 



ta^Vifiji as ^ pattftTii fot the new ones : It is 
\fj9j^ie4 Jin the ^jUoving poaonei; : Onenseig^ 
ne/q es^en^^lfm^. dm^ k^ Ij^mJe latia, ett 
Ics, wfifJ\e^ifiOitiqm^A. aod tbe la^ article proves, 
t^^t l;he b^gptry of forn^er schaok ^ ta he. 
pf^§ei:ved; £p^it.Sfiys :. Ily,auKCLun aumqaiet. 
dqfls clffique h/q^^, . (Back lyr eiiiB;«hail have- 

The fna£i((its 0/i : hüfii an^d .^otuitlibsabiaEs, at 
^bfi§? ..te)*»&[ %rQ ^l^o; tO:;tÄaÄh.;gcagB4hy, • 
njyJi^*»'Pgy> aPfliooA Watoiry, atj^^aritiuncüa. 

i»i9jl?r/iiftngWÄg«fc «0?tlc philo8Äpfey;.p©etgy, 

S^c. l^tft .^ anUitar)?: feÄ^bci>i:s judei x)hieft|r . ink/ ; 
sij^.Qlj.^^^ ^;,,-oj. ■:>•/ if/ .^. 7 /':mji,<.. ' 
rl^h^; !Mfll^fÄßli|b,a«iilid^Ic0to»tainscitto*^^^ 
lowing order: *^Un officier^ instructetMi^ma^ 

auront atteinj^f^^g't^, M\>iiiamem^ti!dm:Sme/l 

I. t 3 rf des 
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eeiÄi« iä- tfül;^ toifitary,' a6d thä sf^öW«; 'ft^ 
thj; iJotii- of Fr^iicli cliii^lisi- ii-iH' «g/fe ftrtüi*/ 
aötHiffg fefee böi rfartia^ ^SftftjtisBmtTits? Th'g 
böyr Äte-tttvrifediWtlP cM^m^i^'-^liakxmi 

.* '^ B 2 ' :wJe. * 

the manual exercise^, to those ^pupils who shall be rnore ,thaa 
twelve -years of age) all such shafl be taught the hiiiitary 
antiplätiJbA'&t^rdlMig't tki^ t^ds»»r shall beWigia'töVssi^ty '• 
at statß^ ttm$, ia. directing tben^ to peifwifit^eva^ic^ ^ 
evolutions. 
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ftie. All the punishments of the boys are just 
the same as in the French army, namely, 
tapiaon etks arrits ; la table de phiitence only 
has been added. Yet, in the schools, or Ly- 
ceums, already established at Paris, the boys 
are dreadfully flogged and beaten ; and the 
incredible filth of the school-rooms renders it 
almost impossible, to a friend of cleanliness, 
to remain there for any length of time. The 
insides of these schools^ resemble the barracks 
of the worst description, with this exception, 
that the latter are generally kept much cleaner. 

The most curious of all the articles in this 
new consular regulation, are the eleventh ^i 
the twenty-seventh. They are thus worded. 

XI. U 9^a nommi deux comnussion^, rune 
pour le latin, Vautre pour les niathimatiques. 
mies dresseront une instruction, qui determi^ 
nera d'une maniere priciie les partieSj<q^$'on doit 
enseigner dans chaqite classe^ et les cours qu\on^ 
doit suivre. JSlles iraceront avec soin Vordre^, 
ä ifablir entre les cours qui seront suivis Hmul- 
I et 
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taniment et la dure6 de chaque classe; elles 
s^occuperant de la rHmpression des auteurs chu^ 
siques et la disposeront de maniere, qu'il y ait 
autant de volumes, qu'ily a de classes, en riu- 
nissant dans un seul et meme volume tout ce que 
doit montrer le prof esseur pour uneclasse delatin, 
ainsi que tout ce qui appartient a une classe de 
mathhnatiques. On pourra diviser les volumes, 
sehn les parties d*enseignement pour Pusage des 
ileves. Le prqfesseur ne pourra, sous quelque 
pretextequice soit, enseigner d'autres oucrages. * 

XXFIL II 



* Two committees shall be appointed, one fortheLatio» 
and the other for mathematics ; they are to plan a mode of 
instruction^ that shall determine in a precise manner the 
branches that are to be taught in each class, and the difier- 
ent studies to be pursued; they are caref«ll7 to devise the 
order that shall be established, and the duration of each par- 
ticular pursuit ; they shall superintend the re'^printing of 
the classic authors, which they shall dispose in such a man- 
ner, as to make äs many volumes as there are forms ; taking 
care to compress in one voluihe, what the professor is to 
teach to the Latin form, and, likewise, to those who learn 
mathematics. Th^ may divide the volumes accordbg to 

th# 



. ^XVH. XL y. ofim da^^ cfi^g^i^ hff^:wi^ 
bilfüqth^qu^^. df 1500. to^t&\ ^Qf}t^ k^^ bih 
U^th^qifcs seront compq^e^^ des tfi^vtß^. onvrages ; 
^HSH% ?"?^^ ouvrage w pot^rra y etvß pjflci sans 
^(jnti^l^tiptk ^u mi^isjtre dg l^inj^h'n^W' J^^s. 
omrß^^ sumU pr^tM a^x elcvtsi pqtfj: quHl^^ 
pUissfin^Um dans leur recreation l^s jqurs dj^ 
fites^ ^t de mcanccs.* 

Fo^ the J^renclx s^injuoarie^ ^n^ tbeir m- 
i^tructor% no j^rintiug offices \(}&. be necessary 
in future;. The treasures of learning, M^hicU 
yce ppf^cs^s from ancient times, amounting to 
many hundred volumes, will be compressed 

into 



tbe seretal modes of instruction, for the use of the pupils ; 
and it shall not be lawful for the teacher, under any pretence 
whatever, to make use of any other author. 

♦ Each lyceum shall, con tain a library., consistjpig of I4iQ0 
volumes^ every library shall be con^qsed o(:tl^.8^iA^ 
works, and no othejr shall be it\trp^[i9e(} without, tl^e ^Uf 
thority of the minister, of the ir^terior j th^ pupils sJiaU h^VA 
free access to those, bpoks, fof^tl^ir private rea4ing|:ia.t]K: 
days of fei^tiy^ls^a^ h^li^ajs. 
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into si* fair the b'o^s äticl for the ydittH df 
Ff^nci?j töfifcffinafely to the Will äiiü ^teäsiire 
of the cbtiätilar hfajiät^ ; for th^te ät-ö oiity dtk 
Lätifl foföis, and dvfcty fotnV Ähäll ha^fe öttly 
öhö ^Hgle iolüöie for thft WHoU teir. the 
library, #hrch is to eoA tain 1500 brooks, khd 
AÖ <hore, SvJtl be filled With the histörfcal and 
mathematical works of tlie Jesuits, t^^lftch, by 
t^bye, are v^efy vdtuiflinoiis: arid thus* the 
youth of the nineteenth ceniöry will have 
every possible ih^trtrctioii, arid tkott than süP- 
ficierift mean's to become as enligWtened and 
ÄccomjilJ^hetf as the First Consfn^, Who 6er- 
feinly <l?d liot recieive a' better education. As 
to ihä mälfeps änd' reviewers* of the six VoFifrtes 
fot tlief life' of th«e lyceattis, as they cöter 
but half iirsfy irf his pilaTiS, \Ve «hftll' bWi 
a jiretty fair scab, a»d 2L curioks monument 
of future French culture in ifie pres^nft 
age; 

the hatred of the First Consul to a*l ttpub^ 
Kican- forms extends itsd? equally to all insti- 
. » tutions 
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tutions of arts and sciences, which owe their 
origin to the revolution. From the grand na* 
tional institute, renowned and celebrated as it 
was throughout all Europe, down to the 
school for trumpeters at Versailles, we meet 
with nothing new. There was a separate class 
in the national institute, for natural philoso* 
phy, ethics, politics, and legislation, on ap- 
count of their being so closely connected. 
Richelieu, the old despotic minister of France^ 
would not have suffered such a dangero^s 
union in his four ancient academies ; nor will 
Bonaparte allow it The national institute is, 
therefore, dissolved, and branched out again 
into the four old royal academies, where dan- 
gerous questions are not to be discussed in fu^ 
ture, nor any thing be said that was allowed 
even under the government of Louis XIV» 
XV. and XVI. 

The degenerated child of the revolution now 
stands uppermost, and higher perhaps than 
former monarchs. The light, whic^i the latter 

feared, 
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feared, will be therefore equally hateful and 
dangerous to him. In several central schooU, 
which really deserved the name of schools, 
some thinking men had already begun to give 
lectures on ethics, history, and statical know* 
Iedge-~sciences which the French never heard 
of before. Though every thing was still im- 
perfect, the path was at least opened ; yet it 
was thought too dangerous. The conqueror 
only wanted 4 warlike nation ; any knowledge 
unnecessary for a soldier, who is implicitly to 
obey, might be spared in public instruction. 
The Jesuits formerly taught Latin and mathe* 
tics; the same should be adhered to at present. 
^' Trois maitres de niathimatiques et trois de la 
langue Latine, ga suffit.^^ Thus wrote the 
First Consul, with his own hand, at the bot^ 
torn of the plan for public instruction, pre-' 
swted by the learned Cuvier and Fourcroy, 
after striking i]t through from the beginning 
to the end. That these worthy men have nd 
»herein the drawing up of the new consular 

regulation«,* 



regulations, Is too evident, by thdlv whole 
tenor and by the rules: iiay, eVeii by th« 
wording of them. 

How contemptuous and disgraceful an dpt- 
nton must Bonaparte have of the FtäütHy by 
thus drivmg them back into the «täte of ig^ü- 
rance and barbarism of j>Äät cöntuflöÄ : and 
how well does the itatiofl justify hH toeÄÄ tpi- 
nion, by basely subn^itt}ng in sUtAte to th}i 
degradation. A nation who» had to boatft of A 
Descartes, a Malebranche, a Bfeiylef, ä Pascal, 
a Montesquieu, a. Hopital, a t)äyne^sseaö> a 
Colbert, a Mabfy, a d'AIembert, a Voltaire^ 
a Rousseau, aDidetot, aHebetw^, altaynaV 
^Thomas, a Mrrabtfa?», &c; &c: A nation 
who heard With enthusiasm, and loudly^ a|^- 
piau'ded the bold language? of lifeei^fy in^ tlie 
works of Cbmeillej of Voltaire; attd others.' 
A^ nation, who' twelve years' ag'ö föur^- öö 
Bberty,^ no information^ nb- scientific ittsfitii-' 
tibn; too splentlid; too great, or tooe^it^ehisivö, 
now^ suffers' a strans^er, who owes^ to* hei^ aü 

his 
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his instruction an<f power, to rob Tier of her 
liberty, and of every liberal kiformatioQ. 

To their shame be it spoken, they are still 
the very same people they have been tlescrtbed 
by their own and fbrtign writers; Gregoire 
de Tours^ their famous historian, represen-tet) 
the Franc?, under their first kings, at the eonv 
mencement pf the Christian asra, äs a feroci- 
ous, and sa\Dago nation, only softened or over- 
awed by the terrors of Christianity, whose 
kings were a set of unjust and erud rui^Katts; 
He paints them as a nation by no means of- 
fended at the atrocities a^j^^uBcbrs QQmt»itr 
te4i by their kings, b«QSw^. th^y west them- 
selves robbers and unjust; as a nation cer- 
tainly possessed of an, established law^ but who* 
suffered their kings to- render tliat- law useless, 
by arbitrary written o/cler^ ta the, judgps^, 
Qommaqding/ tlie disuse q£ it; wJio permitted 
their kings to abolish these laws, and to put 
any one to d^^jth witjbQul. th^ifüuoat of? a* trials - 
to authorise marriages whifch were prohibited ;' 

to 
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to permit üuns to marry ; to withdraw inheri« 
tances from lawful heirs ; and to execute, at 
pleasure, their tyrannous and arbitrary will, 
by a total suppression of all laws. 

Let us now compare these ancient ferocions 
t^rancs with the modem French, as depicted 
by Mably: ** Les Frmfm,'' says he, (Obser- 
vations 8ur THistoire de Franco, torn. 1. p. 
123. oeuvres completes de TAbb^ Mably*) 

** continuerait 



^ Obsenrations on the histoiy of France, from the works 
6f the khhk Mably, vol. I. page 123. 

'The French, stjrt he» abandoned themselves to their pas« 
iions, and were guided by them ^ and confounding licen- 
tiousness with liberty, and the powers of the law with 
tyranny/ without any rule or principle, they were fami- 
liarised in a state of anarchy, with all those disorders which 
ihey knew not how to remedy. The interest of the strongest 
isemed to prevail over that of the public. 

Eter disunited, ferocious, savage, and violent, treating 
^fich other like enemies, regardless of their common origin** 
confouilding the most unbounded licentiousness with liberty 
^"»of aä insatiable avidity— -they foresaw nothing— inconsi» 
iteration ever was the fundamental vice of the nation — they 
lurried imprudence to an enormous excess— this eternal in« 

consideratioii 
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" contimereni ät k kuutr oondttire au grü ^ 
kurs pastiotu et des itbtanens; et confondant 



ttmsideration of the Fiepch was joined to the most prt^iinl 
sgooranoe of their antiquity. 

They were plunged into the most profound i^oranpe««» 
iftto the niost barbarons ignorance. 

They were an ignorant and savage people. 

They were more vain than ambitious« 

Of a misconceived pride. 

T^ey made it a pojnt of honour tto he arbitrary. 

From their love of independence arose pride and revolt^ 

iThe most inconsiderate nation in the universe^ and thi» 
most easily deceived. 

.Atrocious Brigands. 

Of a mercenary disposition. 

They su&ted themselves to be intimidated and oorrup^* 
c4; and lost toallsh^me, tliey made use of the ittflt)eoc9 . 
which their situation gave them> to encrease their private 
fortune: violating themselves those laws of which they 
were to* be the guardians and protectors. 

Have, we not witne9se4y in the, course of our history, that 
.theFfenqh^ everiiltering ^md corrupting custon^s, which they ' 
thought they were only foIlowm|^, had contracted the h^t 
of having no fixed chajacter ; they acknowledged no ot}iejr, 
right but the contradictofy examples of the caprices of their , 
ancestors. 

There is no nation that ab^dons itself more rashly to hope 
than th^ French ; but in displaymg the greatest courage^ no 

people 



la licence acecla^übenS^ kpoubobr tk^laixrmit 
la tyrannic, ne ß^rmihoHt jpi* um juoifyS sanä 
reale et principe. lis se fandliariserent dans 

^ M^Nrr tJw^Wv %MV\)^ Vl<>0 wfCWf Wf cw i»wi* V twww vw »• •»»'••^ 

mtipMfaridi rimMer,^ imUrit du plus farA 
semble toujours decider de PiMeret public.'' 

This patriotic hi&^Fiaii» 4eQlfties» to bave^ 
found his n^frewi rfwitfg ä tfieliifeTlif years, 
* ' toujours desunisy fen^ces^ brutaux et empor$eSy 
se traitan^mertni^mhy^ Mn^ SgtMi"pmfl^r 
07'igine ^cbmmiim. (vol. 1, p. 1 52). . C^onjm- 
dant la licence la plus ejctremeawe'lB'^Meltti: 
(vol. 1, p. 157), d'une avidit^ inmtiahle (^''qX. 
WPrMfa) ' ^jWfe-3ay&of thm'^: '^ I^ mi^' 
^enf^'^rienifThcömidB-atiaA^/^^ timjoun W 

t>' ' . ••••''. ' • o! . ' i.i . i'' . '4' .. /' 

- '• i:: •• ; :> . v;? ' . ; ' .-.. ;. ; • . : -^ 

* ',1 'I • •. ' 1 ' • • -^ \i .,r ,!. -' ^ .1 '(.«'.sj ',». 

people 15 more apt to fall intp the last ^tate of.despair,^^ 

Examine tue cij'afäct'et' of, iüe Frencli, and'tlien ju3ge iiow* 

fit tUey are* tp" resist .any' government. Tie vices f liey 

have coritriapted* sipce tb^ reign of' Eouis XW/ throuffV 

their efferamancy, avarice, luxury; and a servile ambitionj • 

have .so f^r degraded, th^ir spul,, that though th§y have* 

stiir reason cnougK to fear despotism, they no longjer have 

couragb to love liberty. * 
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viceßmdainental de^notr^nation (vqI. t, p. t71> 
Us itaij^ra^ dkineimjmedeme inwnne (vol «, p. 
4*). Kimmshd^n&tmk itermtk dt» I'mff^ah^ 

hW^ 4Hti(jpdik^ 1[vdt J^, p. Sr«.> ift) ÄÄWW*^ 
piongi$ am to plmprofond^^igfwmw^^ ^wfe 
^ p. • t I^ättvöI. Si p. a4), 4^w^' ^if^ömnoe ia 
pfyi»^bd7)bärei^\:%f. ^ö*> Hn^peufhigtilh'' 
ram) Ißrüf^ ■^\ % '^,9ßi^\\f Iks vain- ^u^ 
amiiikk^ Cifok> S^-p/ i6fej d^nevani^ mo^ 
eiitgndi^' O^öl^ ij3i p/4ft'>> • 6^^' ,y^>M«2« «*»,' 
pomt<d'HG7tmifr\de>* sf 'e&hdim^vii?^dif!mr^^^ 
(Sjcdi ' «i ' pw'Al 3) .'Aiv^^flfie^ ^^* 

Apß€s.inAet^ai&£^mti$jffder^' iü^'^'^^am^^^ 
c»vTsmpt^:ei\'Rroß^wu 'mßn8§ms^puiti^i^ ito* 

l6ürfi)rt$me^d<mBi$iqf(fi,^il:^*(^ 
les loisy dont ils devaient &tvt les gardiens eüit^ 
/ / protect eurs 
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protecteurs (vol. 2, p. 203). N'at m pas 
\m dans tout le cours de notre kistoire, que les 
Frangois alterant , changeant y dS naturant sans 
cefisß les coutumes auxquelles ils crojfoient obdr, 
asMent cimtracti Pkabitude de n'aooir aucune 
tenue dans le caractere^ et ne amnoisseknt d' au- 
tre droit puMiCf que les es:empks opposis des^ 
c^kes et (ks passions de leurs ptres (vol. 2, . 
p« 1 15). Iln'y a point de peuple qui se Ikre, 
plus tfynirairement ä fesp6rance que ks Fran- 
fois; mais en montrant k plus grand amragey , 
aucun peupk aussi n'est plus propre ä tomber 
dans k dernier d6couragement. Examinet k 
caracthre de la nation Franpaiseetjugezdela, 
resistance qu'il peutapporter au gouwrnement. 
Les vicesque la moUesse. ft luxt, Vasimce,. et 
une amiititm. streik ont fait amtracte^^ aux, 
Franfois d^isk regne de Louis XIU. ont. 
telkment afaissS kur äme, qu'tn/ant. encore, 
assez de raisofi pour cräindre k despotimt ik 
n'ont plus assez de courage pour, aimer la H^ 
bertL'' 

Who 
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Who could ever think, that this was the 
picture of modern France ? Who could have 
thought, that all the enormous subversions 
which accompanied the revolution ; that all 
the zeal and wisdom of the first national as- 
sembly ; all the undaunted cunning of the 
«econd ; all the horrors and abominations of 
the convention ; all the pedantry, and talka- 
tive insipidity of the directory ; nay, still 
more, who could have imagined, that a vic- 
torious war of ten years against all Europe, 
could make no impression on the depraved 
national character ? Who could have thought, 
that, after such revolutions ; after so many 
vars and victories, not a Frenchman, but 4 
stranger, who fought and conquered by ihbit 
means, could only be found endued with the 
power to chain them down, as Charles Mar* 
tel did a thousand 37'ears ago, or a$ Richelieu, 
in the last century. 

Mably has pointed out the key to solve thii 

enigma; it is their utter want of respect td 

» tb« 
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the established law. Of what oisc are a thou- 
sand ^p4 tea thousand iustjAutioiis^ devised 
and planned by the most enlightened and ro- 
flecting men, if they are to be for ever altered 
by the arrogance and selt-coaceit of vain le- 
gielators ; often acknowledged by all national 
assemblies, and afterwards rejected, repeat* 
edly published, and again annulled. Of what 
use are they, if the tyranny of selfishness 
and sen^ality over the hearts of men, pre^ 
v(mt and annihilate their effect, Mirabeau 
^9,iüf with great truth» ^* Ce &ont stir taut k^ 
bonnes mocurs^ sans ieaquelles les mdileures 
loLv m seraknt quunfrein impmssant. II est 
un despatisme du rice, celui-Ia serdt4l k seul, 
^ela viik de Paris n'auroit paspu remerser?'' 
Mirabeau had certainly an opportunity to 
know, from his own experience, how dij95cult 
it is to root out this tyranny from the mind, 
even of those who excel all others by their 
mental faqylties, talents and energies. Can such 
a conquest be expected fro^i a depraved and 

light 
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light headed people^ They may leVel bas- 
tiles to the ground, and subvert thrones. 
—There mil always be some miscreants 
among them; but they will find very fcMr 
who will teach them how to conquer their 
own ftensuality^ their passions, and lustful de- 
Mtes. All thodc who pretend to be zealous for 
the general good, but in reality only think of 
their own interest, know too well how to 
avail themselves of these vices : Bonaparte 
understood this much better than Charles 
Martel, or RicheKeu. 

There is a most striking similarity between 
them. The character of Charies Martel is 
drawn by Mably in the following words: 
^ C*itüi4 un komme qui aoou^ Routes les quaiiiis 
de I* esprit dans le degre le plus eminent ; son 
mabition iriücmte, audacieuse et sans bomes ne 
craignaif aucun periL Aussi dur et inflexible en--- 
vers ses €MuemiSf que gdnireux ei prodigue pour 
ses amis^ il for^a tout le monde a reeherchet sei 
protection. Charles Martel ne voukt njriter 
s8 
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que l^amitie de ses soldats^ et se fit craindre ch 
tout ie reste. II traita les Francois aoec urn 
extreme durete; il fit plus^ il les meprisa. Ne 
troumnt partout que des loix ouhJiees ou vioUes,^ 
il mit a leur place sa volonte, Sür d*etre le 
maitre, tant quUl aurcdt une amUe affectionnie- a 
son service^ il I'enripMt sans scrupule des d6poU'^ 
illes du clerge. Charles Mar f el totyours victOT 
rieux et sür de la fide lite de son armee^ regarda 
l^svqpitaines qui le suivoimt comme le corps entier 

de la nation.^** 

The 

He was a man possessed, in the highest degree, of all 
mental endowments. H» brilliant^ daring, and boundlesf 
ambition, dreaded no danger. Hard and inflexible toward» 
his enemies, he was equally generous and prodigal to his 
friends. He forced all the world to court hit protection. 
Charles Martel sought only to merit the love of his soldiers : 
he wag an object of terror to all others. He ruled the 
French with a rod of iron t he did more-«i-he despised them« 
Finding on all sides the laws slighted, or violated, he swh^ 
stituted his will in- their stead. Sure of being master as long 
as he .could depend on the attachment of his soldiers, he en- 
riched them, without any scruple, from the spoils of the 
clergy. The ever victorious Charles Martel, confiding in 
the fidelity of his army, looked on the captains who foU 
followed him, as the whole body of the iiation. 
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T^he same author also draws the chamcter of 
Richelieu, in the following words : " Dans le 
moment que laßnblesse du gouvemement rendoit 
tout possible^ il pmrwt dans h canseii du roi un 
hömme^ qui s^en Stoit oitvert f entree par la fuse^ 
h fraiide et I* artifice^ mais Jait pour dominer 
par d*autresvoieSy quandson credit seroit ctffermi. 
JRichelieu, ni adec la passion la plus immöderee 
pour gouvem^y fiawit aucune des vertus^ m 
Hkime.des.lumihreSy qu^on doit disirer dans^ ceüx^ 
qui sont ä la tite des qffmres d*un grand 
royaume; il avoit cette hauteur et cette ii^exi^ 
bUiti^ ' tfe.'cc&'actkre^ qui sub/Uguent les ames 
Qommwies^ et qui etonnent ei lassent ceux^ ^ui 
ifottt qu* une prudence ^t un courage ordinaires. 
II .emphyoif les mimes fAotfens^ dont les rois s*itoi'^ 
ent servis pour . distraire Iß nation du spin de ses 
f^aires domestiques^ et la f apnner ä la dodlite 
monarchique : II oMssoit les esprits, en les oc» 
^af^ de ce>que lesnrts^ le^ sciences^ les lettres 
€t le commerce ont de plus inuiik et de plus at" 
4rayaut. Son lusce contagieux ßt connoitre de 

nouveau^ 
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nöuveau» hesoins qui ruinoieni les grwuk ; Jhr^ 
eis de mendier des ßxveurs pour etaler un vm» 
Jaste^ us se priparoieni a la servitude. \La con'" 
fagion fut porUe dam ious les ordres de I* etat ; 
des hommes obsours ßrent crux d^lpens du peuple 
des fortunes scamAcdeuses ; onlesenüi€^€tl*amour 
de l*argent ne Imssa subsisier ttucune elevation 
dans les &mes. Cependani RioheHeu en avilis^ 
sant la nation au dedans^ ktjmsoit respecter am 
dehors. Plus les entreprises Ai ministre etoieni^ 
grandes et dißctles<^ plus il cmoit des pretextes 
pour ne se soumettre ä auoune rdgle et gotsverner 
aoec un sceptre de fer : le besoin de I* etat et la 
necessitilui servoient d* excuse aupri^ des Franfois, 
qu^il opprimoit. On nejut point innoeeni, gwnui 
onful soupfonnS de pouvoir ddsobeir ä ce mimstre 
impirieux. Repandant d*une mmn h$ bie^aits 
et de V autre les disgji^es*^ il parut pius sup-* 
portable d'itre son escla^ss^que son ermemi. 
En s'emparant de la justice par P^tiAKssemmt 
des appdSy les rots s^etoient rendus Ugislateurs ; 
enfaisant un usage (irbitraire de Vadmim^ra'- 

lion 
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fion d^ cHttjmtice^ Richeäettjtsgea qu *ii se rtn- 
dYiäi de^»*if^' Ilint&r&ertit Pordtv de tons 
ks tribunauXj il ent des migistrats toujoursprits 
i^serow ses.passions, Cc que M a ehiavel emmUe- 
m t^rm, qu 'il mstruil, Rkh^litm Cexl^cut^ 

quek Richelieu voii trnt^ entend tout, e^t prisent 
p^tQUtf, m^h iombie^ dam h SitijndUk On- 
sent k danger deformer 4^$ cahales; tant la 
digradatifin^ du e^it^ ^ grmdß, oit kpoids du 
kt sertitttdt accadkint, ct vi est plm que par un 
^mmml gu^m.^m^^ii^'tir 4^ hpprc^m^ * 

The 



*At the löomfettt wiifeA the li^e'afttfess of government ren- 
(iered e^eiy attempt po^sibte^ there appeared in the King's 
comieil' a man whorfbinrd hi^ way there hy craftj Fraud, and 
artifice; bat capable of di^liinguishing himself D/d]fFeren.t' 
qualities^ as soon as his po^er should be confirmed : This 
was no other than Richelteu. He was born with a most im- 
noderate We oftncmty. He was possessed of none of the 
virtues, nor even the qualities desirable in those at the head 
of a mighty empire : he had that haughtiness and inflexi- 
bility of character which overcome common souls ; an^} 
4rhick astonish and weary those who have but an ordinary 

share 
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The siTOilarity of character between Bona- 
parte and Richelieu is most striking ; but it 

is 



"fH^ 



share of prudence and courage. He used the same arts 
practised by the kingSy to divert the nation from thdr atten* 
tion to domestic affairs^ and to fashion them to monarchial 
docility. He kept the minds of the French in a state of 
degradation^ in fixing them on what is most useless, but most 
attactive, in the arts^ sciences» letters, and commerce, x Hia 
contagious luxury gave birth to new wants^ which ruined 
the great ^ who, forced to crive favor», in order to display 
empty pageantry, were preparing for themselves the shackles 
of slaver^. This baneful pestilence pervaded all the orders 
of the sta^e. Men bom in obscurity scandalously enriched 
themselves at the expense of the people : they were envied^ 
and the love of money smothered every generous impulse. 
But, whilst Kichelieu suffered the nation to degrade itself at 
hbme, he caused it to b^ universally respected abroad. > The 
more the enterprises of the minister were splendid and difficulty 
the greater was his pretext for shaking off all restraint, an^ 
governing Ae nation with a sceptre of iron. Necesdty and, 
the wants of the state were his excuse in the eyes of the 
French, whom he thus continually oppr^ed : to be sus- 
pected of disobedience was, in the opinion of this minuter» 
to be guilty. Diffusing benefits with one hand, and dis- 
graces with the other, it was more desirable to be his slave 
tliaa his enemy. Iq fettering justice by the establishment 
tf appeals, kings were become legislators j and Richelieu, in 

the 
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h not the only one. The French at thes? 
different period^ are in their disposition an4 
situation equally alike. All their writers of 
the last century, from Montesquieu to Mira^ 
beau, nay, even to the latest, as Nccker^ 
Kiouffe, 'A(Jounier, dienier, represent their 
0W9 nation so sadly neglected and depraved, 
both in a political and7n9ral'poin|;fi^ view, 
that neither a good coni^titution, nor its ot^r 
servance;. nqr a lasting. $(|id cqnsequen^ re^ 
sistsmcq tp^a badi ope forced; upon tbem ; nay, 
not; even the suflSciei^t publicity of soupti and 
sober : jn^gß^ent naay be expected fron? 



the arbitrary administratioa of that justice,, aimed ^t b^com« 
ing despotic. He subverted tbe ordei; of all t)ie tribuaals, 
and the magistrates were ever found subservient to his will^ 
What Mtd^iarel advises to the iyrtuit whoih h^ instructed^ 
Kichelieu executed. The court, which was full of spies and 
informers, by whose diligence Richelieu saw and heard 
every thing» seemed falling into stupidity. They felt the 
danger of forming cabals. So degraded was the genius of 
the French» so oppressive was the weight of slavery, tba| 
assassination only left them the hope of freeing themselveii 
ffon^ bondage. 



them. Such being the want of pene^rft(i<9lii 
tf charftcter, of social and morat nt^t id 
BTfetichnien, it is only surprising^ that, dur- 
mg the fiftteea years of the fevatetfOoary com* 
motions^ not one ma» has risen possessed of 
sufficient military and poUticat talents^ e( 
sufficient arrogance, courage, energy, and 
persevertiK?e, to make himself their sole 
master. The man who canr accomplish this 
gteat end, must not even be a Frenchman. 
It is äs if tht oW national vices had sty fef 
poisoned and enervated cveiy indJviduali that 
the whole country wiW never be aMe tä pro^ 
duce one single man endowed with the talents 
requisite to attain the supreme dignity j and yet 
snchan onesuddenly sprang up from a small, in- 
considerable watioB, wliosfi character is the very 
reverse of the French. This ma», during bis 
shott stay among them, saw them undergo all 
the vicissitudes and di^anges td whiph a gri^t 
nation may ever be exposed. He watched 
them 4uring a^ these üxsn^^ of commotion» 

and 
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and iouod thiem to be the $ame univfiormedn 
fjiitbkss, ligh( bea4ed| cru«l nation, withput 
character» a^ bqth apcicmt an4 inod^m bistpry 
depicts them. lU prp^ted by tbis^ axp«rience, 
Caß&ar aod Macbiavel, whom b^ constantly 
studied^ taught hioi that tha« pepple n^ight 
have cQUrage enough to lyuirkQ ^ furiovß atta^l^t 
birt that thiey bad neither energy »or patience 
to enduifQ with fortitude a qQntjintffd oppQ^ 
tion, ojp unavQHkbki m^^fortwea. He wa$ 
possessed of both j find bftd, imuropveri that 
daring Qourag«! by vhlph w«py thing may 
be Q^tairied from tbi* wea^ and fickle people 
lie placed bim^f boldly. at their head i b« 
incessanUy led them ^o ajttacH^ and vigtspries ; 
hi; threw out biait» wd aU«wm^ntft tp thfiir 
intfre^tod viewi^ ^nd .ssnjttal- i^petit^s. Ea^ 
geriy catching *nd swaJUwi^ them, ^btor 
did npt perceive hej^v thi^ w^n,. ccmfidtl^ m 
the army» noir giwJuftlly »eiaed upon every 
civil pow^r. If by i;bapc^ tbeylpolced np 
tQ biaa; if th^y »pp9aredt«Usjen, tben.h« 

flattered 
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flattered their Vanity with s^ecious^ hypodri^ 
tidal cant, made the fairest promises, Avhich 
he never intended to perfoi^m, and gave them 
hopes wh^re none remained* This satisfied 
the eager Aiültitude : this pleased the vanity 
of those, who are ever ort the wing to Catch 
ät mote than they have eithet sense to keep of 
rtiake use of. Whatevei' they may have for- 
merly .ac(|üifed> they must now surrendet it, 
Ibr the preservation of his power and security. 
He understands how to represent these fan- 
tises to them as tesignations, which their na* 
tional honor and safety fully demand* "thus 
hel^ads them on, in ä continual giddy round 
of vaiti expectations ; and like a poor, but 
elever dancing-master,- when his children ask 
for bread, he bids thetia^ dance. He is watch* 
fbland cunhing enough to satisfy their desire 
fbt plunder on every occasion, and his con* 
duct towards England will shew this most 
dearly; but first; it nmy beneccssary to say 
a few words on his treatment of Switeer- 
1 land. 
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land. The fate of this devoted country was d^ 
cided during the disputes between England 
and France. He had ordered fifty-sijj: d^pu^- 
ties from the Swiss senate, towns, and can^ 
tons, to Paris, where tbey bad already bee» 
several months, without bpipg ^dipitted 
to his presence, to deliberate with him, 
The four senators, B^rthelemy, RQedejrer, 
Fouch^, and Demeunier, were commissioned 
by Bonaparte to treat with them, to beaj: 
their proposals, and, if possible, to bring 
them to ^ final decision. Yet the difference 
of opinions continued alway3 ' the ^ame ; 
Many of the honest Swis? deputies stood firm 
against all the arts and persuasioqs pf Rpeder 
rcr and Fouch6, 

Bonaparte therefore ordered ten deputies to 
be chosen from a select committee, who 
might personayy confer with him on tbff 
interest of Switzerland. He expressly com«* 
m^^ndcd that five democratic and five aristo^ 
i:ratic deputies should bp chosen. The depur 

ties 
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ties were not a little embarrassed by this 
command. Nobody could wish to be looked 
tipon as cither of the two ; their own senti* 
ments and their instructions stood often in 
contradiction with such an apppllation* Many 
deputies of former democratic states, accord 
ing to their instruction and their own private 
SMtinMsntSy wished for several aristocratic mea- 
sures for their own canton : with other depu- 
ties it was tlic reverse. Bonaparte, like a good 
midier, insisted on a plain, unequivocal an« 
swcr ; and he was not to be denied. Miany 
of the most courageous and eloquent depu- 
ties, who were not easily influenced or fright- 
ened into submission, were excluded by the 
manauvre of this committee. 

A conference between Bonaparte and the 
«elect committee took place. The active se- 
nators wmte down the pretended resolutions, 
made a comtitution for all the Swiss cantons, 
aafel he delivered it on the nineteenth of Fe* 
bntary to the ten deputies, commanding-them 

to 
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to comply with it H« was so modest aa 4<a 
call this be&towiiig of a blesfted <x>Q9titutioii 
on the Swiss, only aa act of mediation* Tins 
Jieveral and distinct forms of go^^emmsgt 
which Bonaparte gave to the different Swisv 
cantons ; the act of federation, by which they 
were to be united in one body. Xb^ »peckl 
usages, customs, and forms to be observed ; 
the liquidation of all debts contracted by tbfi 
Swiss during the revolution, and the s^k^ 
cation of the national property, were likewisiß 
settled by this act of mediation. 

Bonaparte, who has dope greater barm I» 
the honest Swiss than any man; who has 
brought them to the brink of the precipice; 
who has rendered them, for centurieji, unable 
!to picMrv>e and dcfcad tiiemselMS hy theff 
own mean^; had the impudence toaddr(?3« 
thcun» ia tlie pretfiice of bis act c( ip cdia t iw i, 
In the following terms;—" VH^Mtk^ en 
prok Qu^ ^m^mw itmt mfmßk. ik ^mtiutmi 
0lk m pffwok trawcr tn eik mime k$ modern äe 
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lie reconstituer. L'ancienne affection de la na- 
tion Francoise pour ce peuple recommandabky 
^u' eile a rScemment dSfendu par ses armes, et 
fait reconnoitre comme puissance^ par ses traitSs; 
Vinthit de la France et de la ripuhlique Ita- 
iienne, dont la Suisse colore les froniieres ; k 
demande du sknat^ celle des cantons dkmocratiquesy 
le voeu du peuple entier, nous ont fait un 
devoir d'intefposer notre msdiation entre les 
partiesy qui le divisent Sfc* 

He named also, by this act, the canton 
which was to have the directorial power for 
the year 1803; and fixed upon Freburg, 

where 



* Helvetia, a prey to dissensions, was menaced with ap- 
proaching dissolation. It did not possesB in itself the meam 
of renovation. The ancient affection of France for that 
respectable people whom she has lately defended with her 
arms, and caused to be acknowledged by her treaties, as an 
independent state ; the interest of the French and the Italian 
republics, whose frontiers are limited by Switzerland ; t 
iequest of the senate and the democratic cantons, and the 
toice of the whole nation have imposed oo lis the duty of 
filiating between the [parties by which it is divide4« 
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where he appointed the Count d'Affry as 
Landaman. This is the same man who 
formerly served in France, where he had the 
txunmaud of the royal Swiss guards. On the 
tenth of August, when these brave and loyal 
men defended their unfortunate master and 
the royal palace against the fury of the 
populace, and were mortally massacred, 
he did not command them«. He went after- 
wards before the convention, and to save 
his own life, declared that he did not head 
the Swiss on that day, though the queen 
had very much pressed him to do so the day 
before, to protect the king and the royal fa- 
mily against the furious Parisian populace. 
The savage monsters in the convention were 
rejoiced at this deposition, as they found some 
ground on which they might build the accu^ 
sation of the queen, whose death they had 
vowed. They pardoned the hoary traitor. 
He seems to make a very good use of his for;* 
tunate escape for the benefit of his pious coun- 

T 
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trymeiu He btely supplicated the Pope ia a 
very devout letter, to exteiui the bles^angä of 
hiB pretee^ion te the Swiss. His Holkiess 
never shuts his ears against the earnest pvayen 
of true believers ; he has thevefc^'e bestoJired 
his paternal blessings a^d protecti4Dii on the 
humble Saviss ; and nnw^ aad iiponks, and 
brevets and bulls oii4; of number* h^e been 
issued to prevent the circulation of dangerous 
heretical books, and to promote cliastity: sueb 
have been thepreoious tokens of]pap^i benignity. 
To save all ftirt-her trouble to the Swiss» 
who certainly ^vere•unabte to help themselves^ 
the presidents of all the nineiteeia. qomiflittces 
who were to introduce the new eonstitutioa 

into their respective cantons, and provisionally 
to govecD, were appointed ajsp t^y the ^ually 
benign Bonaparte. Nobody, will be surprised 
that not onesingle indLviduj^, of t^o&Q l^wiss^ 
whohad distinguiäJied themselves, in the latt^i^ 
yearS) as zealous and patri<i)tic d^enders of 
their ancieuit liberty, waaincludedin tlie numbei:. 

The 
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The consular regulation conwrniug th.^ 
debts winch the S^wiss had contracted, begin» 
also with an order by which the restitution of 
aJl estates, formerly belonging tp cwvent9, is 
strictly command^i 

A solenUi psocni^c was made at the aan^e 
' timcv that all French troops should evacuate 
Switzerland, as soon as, the new constitution 
could be introduced and settled. A year has 
now elapsed since this has been done, and the 
Fwsttch troop» are still there. It if a question, 
whether their removal be desirable for most of 
the cantons. No good ba^ resulted from thq 
new constitution, which many were in hope» 
would in some measure restore tranquillity. 
None had reason to be so satisfied, as to think 
the country much benefited. The discontent 
and fermentation are greater than ever ; an4 
the poor, honesty though passionate Swiss, wh» 
probably do not penetrate the final views gf 
Bonaparte, are every moment exposed to thia 
sad alternative of either inconsiderately flyinf 
T 3 to 
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to arms, or running the risk of falling into 
the snare laid for them, even sooner than Bo- 
naparte himself may expect. Switzerland, 
thus shackled, degraded, and oppressed, . be- 
comes, for an attentive observer of Bonaparte's 
usurpation and rigid aggrandisement, an.ob- 
jectof serious reflection ; as those unjustifiable 
measures may be the forerunners of similar 
attempts in future. 

Having finished M'ith the Swiss, he now 
tried his strength on the English ambassador. 
Private interviews, amicable jests, airs of fa- 
miliarity, confidential insinuations — all his arts 
were employed : but after some private con- 
ferences with Lord Whitworth, regularly pre- 
ceded by private consultations between, the 
latter and the Russian, Prussian, and other am- 
bassadors with Talleyrand ; after having in 
vain exhausted all his powers, and at last all 
his insolence, with the immovable Englishman, 
the First Consul must have been convinced that 
England wished for war ; as she really was 

ashamed 
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ashamed of the disadvantagepus peace she had 
concluded. Her object was to put a stop to Bo- 
paparte's hostile, preparations, and thwart his 
too incautious plans of aggrandizement. Me- 
diations could certainly, be of no avail, and yet 
he very anxiously wished for the interference 
of the Russian and Prussian courts. He sent 
his favorite. Duroc to Berlin, with proposals, 
which had nothing less in view, than the total 
^destruction of England— his last and principal 
opponent in Europe. If Duroc succeeded in 
disposing tlie Prussian court in favprof JJonaf 
parte's designs, as far as he should think it 
proper to acquaint the ,Prussian cabinet witlj 
them-^if he could prevail upon, the Kjng of 
Prussia to tal^e an active, part in the w^r 
against England, he was thei\ to proceed to 
Petersburgh, in order to accomplish his mis^ 
sion: but General Ehiroc soon returned from 
Berlin. The Prussian court looked upon the 
present disjÄite as a matter which concerned 
ipngland and France alone ; as the English 

ambassador 
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ambassador had often justly eöttiplaih^ of thfc 
little observance of sota^ attides in the treaty 
on the part of France, and her eagefnesj for 
conquest. This, also, wis most probably 
mentioned to the favorite emissaty, though h* 
was dismissed witli the most öWighi^ assur- 
ances of friendship towards the First Consul, 
after having himself experienced the most po»- 
!ite treatment and petsotial reispeöt. 

Bonaparte now seeing himself involved in ä 
war with Englaöd, Sooner thaft Ke hkd fiM 
intended, would wifliÄg:ly have induced all 
Europe, if possible, to share in the contest*: 
but the prudent and moderate answers faf: the 
two northern courts soon convinced hnn thiA 
he had not withfbrfeigo powers that ifafluencelfe 
perhaps iöiagined. He must afee^ pertJelvfe 
that other nations had by no means that 
contemptible opinion 6f lEhgktnd and its ' in'^ 
ternal state, whidi life had too Nearly mani- 
fested, by his contemptuous behaviour since 
the disadvantagetous treaty of peate, which he 

had 
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had 'SO easily t^aincd^ He nmrt db'o Ssii, 
lälAt their opinnm ^of Englatid and hii ^ntQ 
^mStelf different : tbey did bot thii^k that ehe 
A««b uilabte liesifqefdith to.imeddde 'wJtii Abe 
affairs of the continent, or too far huidMieri 
evidr id x^hemh sfodh a |Mre<umptton, On the 
contrary, these courts must have become a little 
inore chütiöu^by hi^ ovricoildact toKrartb £iig- 
]and^ zad much moi^ so foy hds insidious |)ropD- 
^\Sy his unhmmded anrogance, and hnmodecate 
(ambition ; howeret iah* and pdrto his wbr^s 
atid t>nimlse8 were^ by i^hich he thdu^^t raters 
might b.e ^&t»ei^ ai^d ensnared. Hiis over- 
%!earni# d^portiiv^t towavds En^^dnd^ . Uy 
Whiöhhe very^tii^t'ödeiitlytouÄed her aiatiohhl 
prldt?, '{>ro^ed highly oflfensive to tiwBc sörc- 
; riigüs Who thbtigbt%h^i^lv€^üO]^»ected and 
iflied with the English <Jöui»ti by differdnt ties 
ih}ük those of th^ ^Fivst CkmMi), s^lfenidid as his 
sucieete^ may häfv^ibiten. 

Wh#n Bonaparte ioiv saw that the ^Et^lish 
•were in earnest, be left iiMAi^g unfened Ip ie- 

tain 
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tain the. English ambassador at Paris ; and af- 
ter having failed in his attempts, he still 
continued to apply for the mediation of these 
courts^ to avert if possible the renewal of hos- 
tilities. . . . .' / 
The Russian Ambassador wns at this time 
suspected of not having sufficiently exerted 
himself, before the departure of Lord Whit- 
worth, in executing the instructions of his 
master in the offer of his mediation. Its 
failure drew upon him the rudeness and. arro- 
gance of Bonaparte ; but the Emperor, justly 
resenting such insolence, ifpoxvedi^tely recalled 
his ambassador, who on taki^pig leave, with no- 
ble firmness said to the Chief Consul, That his 
sole ambition wa^ to obtain the approbation 
of his emperor, 4nd that he gloried in saying 
that he had succeeded^ He did not express a 
wish for his approbation, nor did he manifest 
the least fear of hia displeasure. Many am- 
bassadors at Paris would not Ixave dared to 

display such niagnwimity. 

whilst 
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Whilst Bonaparte was craving the mediation 
of Kussia, he obtained the promise from, the 
Prussian courts that it would not interfere in 
the prgtection of the Hanoverian doniinions; 
in. r)eturni he guaranteed the security of the 
PruSMaa^ dyn^inions ; thi» surely could be of 
little^ u^ to ^ power, that has more than 
SOpjOQO ..excellent troops, ready to march 
at a moment's notice. He availed hini- 
. self of these modest and peaceful sentinijentsf, 
to the benefit of his army, aiid the replenishing; 
, of his treasury. : ; : : 

. .. He immediately sent about 20,000 men, 
the half of whom weye scarcely clothed and 
. mounted. The general, ^t their head, must 
.have been very sure not to meet with any 
resistance, ^ most of his troops who first 
reached the Hapoverian dominions, were en- 
tirely unprovided with artillery apd ammuni- 
tion. To the astonishment of all Germany, 
: %o the no less great surprise of the French 
soldiers themselves, who, also, knew the bra- 

yrev 



very of Ihe HatoöVefiift ttodpSy who, with their 
own eyes, saw the tKeeMefit «tatüd of th^ir di^ 
cipline ; the whole Htno^feriba Äfitty ; ail the 
Hanoverian artHlefy and ordntace ; all th^k 
rich stores; all the töyäl |>rd{>e¥ty ^is 4e- 
livered up, without striking a istiigte Mow. 
The French troofw wcW te^ ^othfed, fröto 
Hanoverian manufactures, khd wt*e tnounted 
by thfetr horses. A number of the bfest, dot 
of the toyul stud, and iti the country, weie 
«nt to Bonaparte, ibrhis fktntly and consular 
guards ; and as if the poor HatiöVtrian inha- 
bitants, ^ho had nothing toÄolnth ttie ^sjuar- 
reis and disputes between England and 
France, the innocent spectators of aTl these 
troubles, as if they were not sufficiently op- 
pressed by the French, were compelled 
to catch a numbet of stags alive, and to earthy 
them in large waggons, with six. horses, to 
Paris, for the park of Madame Bonaparte. 

The Haööv^iän ordnance ^as forwarded 
with such fapidity to, France, that the gnfis, 

too 
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too h^avy t6 be tt^aÄisported, wfer« literally 
sawed through, and dedp'^tehed in {lieca^, m 
be re-fbunded there, 

Thtytigh the pttblic proclttmatioh^, und the 
olScial Pati^iati tienvspHf^el^ ^strted, thet thU 
coiihtry a»d itift ä^my had ^&^ ^^nly tak&fi m 
trust, ift order to wJlhdrävr froitt the ene*y 
e rölnfercetnent of tro^s, a^d tm ^ ^ditlbtl 
tO'hi§ fe*eiiire> though this- (camtabty had 
}>;$^ j^;)bHtä««du^1y ^iv^ up ]^y ims ^tte^ 
to seeure ^ ä^iu« üi» tr^atn^nt us«käl 
ju ^ch e^i^d, it «ks, fiei^rthd«M, tinted 
wkhlheaccaswin^^TapaaoüMies)», and is no\v 
obliged to raise iÄGrea»*d pay ifor «he enemy's 
troops 5 yet) the scAdier only jtccwes a third 
^art of it, and the ofScersf iioihltig at all 
The surphts, as weii aft all really money ari- 
*9iiig from other eixwttcms, g^^es into the trea- 
surj'-of France, iÄde{)endently of which, officers 
Äfed soldiers must be found in board, lodging, 
aitd every other befDessary, by the citizens 

and 
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and peasftnt^; /All movabk articles, of any 

use to the French, were carried oiF. 

The troops are continually exchanged. 
After having been clothed and mounted, 
they are sent ho.me, and other troops replace 
them, who are to be clothed, JUid mounted 
alw. This will certainly last as long as Han- 
over can continue to provide them with 
clothes, leather, horses, &c. As it is^ howjever, 
unaUe any longer to raise the money required, 
by the French, thci Hanoverian dominions are 
already ,ofi^red in ple^e, tp contract loan^ 
and the neigh.bowring im^riai towns :^rfi. in* 
suited with proposals to. th^feiefifc^t., , 

The Ffenich generals, an4 commissaries, have 
taken possession of the fo}'M ipalace^, andjtbe 
liouses of the fugitive fathers of thelcoiintiy ; 
they lead there a most luxurjofis. and pi-odigal 
life, and all at the expence of the»Ainf(prtunate 
inhabitants. They celebrate thfir republican 
and despotic anniversaries alternately, and 
S • with 
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ivith tlie most petulant ostentation ; treating 
the poor Hanoverians with marked con- 
tempt. They sent for their wives, mis- 
tresses, children, &c. &c. in order to have 
them fattened, and enriched on this devoted 
soil. 

This happy destiny, for one part of the 
French troops, has had the effect of traqquii- 
lising the whole army. The soldiers, in gene- 
ral, are so sparingly kept, in their garrisons, 
that th«y would inevitably starve, if their 
chiefs did not discover ways and means, by 
obtaining for them small parcels of land, to 
cultivate potatoes and turnips. The soldiery 
view these depredations on the domains of the 
king of England, in Germany, as the prelude 
to that long promised, grand, and famous 
achievement, viz. the invasion and plunder 
of Great Britain. This reconciles them to the 
hard fare which they extort from the Dutch 
and Low-countrymen, who are already 
overwhelmed by their burthen, and see their 

own 



Qvn CQuntiymeo «tapve qo Uie coast^ wKibt 
tkejr are cotxipeUed to give up every tlu^ng^ta 
strangeFS. Ami^ber, equa% Dumerous^ divi« 
wn of the Firnich acmy> which was intended 
lor the happier dini£a of Ana, and £gyp^ 
make shift, for the present, with what the 
Neapolitans are able, ta afford; and wait there 
the grand future, events, which may, pechaps^ 
end in. the final expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe and Egypt 

The Hanovei*ians, though they may greatly 
lose in property, in health» and in long life> 
find) at least, an opportunity' of becoming bet- 
ter informed of the real French character, and 
its despotic chief« A Frenchman is an incon«^ 
siderate, often times, a wellmeaning and past 
«ionate talker, and it will ea9e him greatly if, 
after three years» silence, he can speak his 
mind« What the soldiers now loudly» and with- 
out exception, express on their situation, on 
the doubts and fears» with which they marched 
against the respectable» well provided, Hanor» 

verian 
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v^rian tioopj»; on the robberies and imp.o$i- 
tioDiS of ^eir leaders« commissaries, and place- 
n^iea ; on the^ despotism of their consul, who 
13 guarded like the grand Sultan ; on the ar- 
rogance and baughtinesa of his ministers, and 
council; all this will give the Inhabitants a . 
mu^h better idea of this country, of thp state 
of the French army, and its government, than 
they, perhaps, had, when like other individuals, 
who were disgusted at the oppression of their 
government, they, by no means, looked 
with displeasure upon the approach of French 
troops. 

There is not^ perhaps, one Hanoverian to 
be found at j^eseat, who would not look upon 
th^ departure of th^ French, and the restora- 
tion of bis government, as the greatest bless- 
ing ;. though before he might not have been so 
^ej\y m^'iQ^S' for the persons wI>o formed the 
fegem^^ There is hardly any one amongst 
tbem who would nqt expose his life, rather 
tbw ^^f his native, land gradually peri&Ji by || 

this 
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this slow mode of execution. Probably they 
would have met M'ith timely aid from the 
ueighbouring countries, if they had followed 
their first impulse, and made a noble stand 
against the troops who were collecting in the 
neighbourhood, and undoubtedly for some- 
thing better than the mere amusement of the 
regent. The anger of some neighbours on 
the awkward undignified conduct of the Hano- 
verian regency, for which an ungenerous re- 
venge is certainly taken on the innocent peo- 
ple, would have cooled: their own interest 
would have induced them to consider what 
might be the consequences if a neighbouring 
state, which had to claim the protection of 
the German empire, meanly yielded, and be- 
came a sacrifice to the superior power of a 
cruel and rapacious enemy. These neighbours 
must now see already, to their sorrow, that the 
conduct of the French government does not 
answer their ill-placed confidence. ^ God for- 
bid that Bonaparte should give thcfti still 

greater 
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gveat^r causes of dissatisfaction ; butrfößatithfe 
atteodpts that ever entered the miod. of a dies^ät 
^ik)he 'appear too great for this. icqnsuU -^Me^i:^ of 
n. restless dispositioa and ever jncliaed»to gras^ 
at more. His heroic and encroaching <cfaaia<i- 
ter will make hjm pursue *whki tsklv^iimkä^h^^ 
fore hW/önf^^vidbed to obtain, i ! 'He ^«frit 
foUowi the steps of Charlemagne^; (Wlior^lwaya 
kept t^ his constitution at ihoihe, »id HirouU^ 
nev^er iftfriBge the' right» afad government oiP 
other coTjntriesj though he was railways njosfe 
successful iä' his. enterprises^ :Hb! will rather 
imitate) Cliarlcs * V; . or Louis . XIY»; Iwiflt 
the exception of hfa'miEtary quitities^hefvery 
much resembles the former. .Charle» ^the* fiftfch 
was no hero. The picture iwhictii.has> ibeeii» 
drawn of this moharoh» by one t)f ttie gneatestr 
historians, exactly sdits ßonapartö.^ *f This em^ 
♦* peror,€ver on the watch, was moire activethah' 
^^ could be expected from his weak oonstitn«' 
V tion;. as he possessed more of the isitatpsman 
^' than of the hero, he was always tfie more cau- 
V '' tious 
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V tious the more doubtfiil hit object ; as.he wm 
j^ buiiaetf aa adqit ift duBimulation» he did sot 
'^^ tfiuGLothiers ; his comhuatiom imre ju9t; a» 
f' loog ais he kept fahnklf oool ; be was aimplc 
-'^ia his. manner: i£ linring^ aiid not. without 

made thi/welfere of the roteaa cath^c l^Ficb 
a prefenocito pmnueiliis private plans agarinst th4 
pitote8taht9;-YCfaailea betrayed his charajCiter»-r? 
Comtempt of mankind is the truiQ critetion of 
despot«. They abound in wprds; pride: and 
arrogance, defiance^and sooni, aretfaie means byF^^ 
^bfloh ifhey^ endeatfour ta comiaaiid- esteeoiH 
Charlea shewed too eaxly his. disdain ftur this 
at ates <if Geiiaiahy • — ^Though AmeriGa Mras plun«^ 
dered dttiing bis reign» he olten feh: thie van t of 
money. His . anaiea exacted their pay fronfe 
fDfSi extorted it from feiends^ The suppres^ioii^ 
of genius and comptilaioniii alt ita dreary forms 
were his continual aim« Craftiness was bit 
chief qnaiity« Hi» countenance nerer betiayed 

the 
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theneütimdhtft of his heart^ and $oft persuastoii 
ever flöMvd from his smooth tongfuei 

If this .second Charl^Si this active, cautions^ 
mi^trastio^, .welUcombioingy simple, popular, 
despotict h^^nghty, proud, scornful, aind deceit 
ful tyrant, who is versed in dissimulation^ who 
deals in f^ir words, who favours the roman oatho« 
lies, who (nakes both ißrieods and foes pay for hid 
troops, thoiigh Europe and Africa h^ve beeu 
pl^ndeKd "by him, who raake$ suppression of 
ffnius^ md compulsion in aUforms> his study, 
who^^ chi^ trait is duplicity, in whose ooun-* 
t^oauce latothirig speaks, but his tongue softly 
vibrates oil the! ear. 

If th^ modem diatles^ who {>ossesdes th^ 
lustre 9^ i(:herp, which th« otiier wanted ; if htf 
should now cotne fibrth: against Germany, wkk 
his plan of ^n: . universal moiiarchy— 'wifl there 
befound aMdoK) Mailrke of Saxony to sub-' 
vert it? •■•.•'.-' ^ • 

The right momeikt of- resistanee had bteti' 
suiFeced to escape in «bAM iHldettt iltn»: Yet 
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the C0iisolai(x>ry!truthj tbit siiperidrity of powe# 
and cunning will wreckon the rocklof flaming 
patriotism, and the manly itnergies of ä people 
straggling fbr their liberty remains. /The Smal- 
kaldiati bond was sighed; 'and Us öl)jects were 
ca'rwe,A with patriotic zeal ' ' 

. If Bonaparte, like Louis ^IV. should hav6 it 
ja : view to possess a state of the Gerilian em- 
pire, why* should il: be thought impossible, as 
the king of England has had one for the last 
century? — If he project this, and purpose draw- 
ing all the smaller stated into his interest, to take 
them under his protection,. and thus to weaken 
the whole body, and to govern in ' Germany as 
he »does, in Italy-^will there be another Philip 
of Men t2^ to rise and join all the princes of Ger- 
mai^y into one general, defensive alliance? — 
Will he be able to unit^ the jarring interests of 
such jealous .neighbours ? When this noble and. 
patriotic elector planned the grand confede- 
racy, two ministers,pf . important powers made 
ijuite .cot^ptidiQtf^yr^ Tßw^^$trmQ9^: .Many. of 

the 
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the priaces of the empire were alreMy in Xh$ 
habit of looking only for their security t^ 
France. Even at that period, not one of the 
power3 in Germany could singly resist Louis, 
who was master of the finest empire; who called 
forth all his energies to render himself the le- 
gislator for kings and republics; yet the general 
alliance was carried. 

Germany has often been saved by the power* 
ful union of its princes, against Spain, Austria, 
and France ; but there never was a time, whert 
tlie empire wanted a general alliance of its 
princes more than at the present conjuncture, 
if France should not weaken itself by its spirit 
of reverige on England, and its projects of con- 
quests in Asia and Africa. To prepare this al^ 
Hance, it is the duty of all protestant northern 
states to insist upon the evacuation of the Ha- 
noverian territory, whose seizure the states of 
the German empire should never have permit- 
ted« If the emperor Alexander succeed in his 

mediation, 
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Med%t(ot)| then Getft«ttiy) and p&tticukfly tht 
piott^tätit päft^ ^vill ovtb him grater thttikft> 
than tv^ti the kißg of Great Britäiu; and the 
former may rejoicö fbr tb« first time iti haviog 
*btaiYied the support of Russia« 

A great weight would be give» to a general 
alliance of all the northern German Sovereigns, 
by the accession of the noble-minded Alexan« 
der.'^Bonaparte has done much to render such 
an alliance more powerful» by imprudently de>* 
ItrOying all the ecclesiastical states^ and ag** 
gmndizin^ the Protestant electors. German 
princes will certainly not be so lost to them* 
selves» and to jLheir countryi as to believe that 
they are bouud so to sacrifice their own and their 
subjects' welfare, as to become the vassals of 
France, or to neglect the interest of the whole 
Germanic Empire and their northern allies, to 
ple^e the arbitrary robber, and by Increasing 
their territory, cause them to be listless specta- 
tors of the ruin of their neighbours. 

If 
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If they were, may the example of the great 
model for all German Princes, may the ef- 
forts of the great Frederic of Prussia serve 
them as a guide« His active 2eal in creating 
the last union, which was too soon dissolved, . is 
before their eyes. If, before hjs penetrating 
looks, it could have ever come to this, he, the 
great, disinterested, and resolute Prince, would 
now undoubtedly resign every quiet and per- 
sonal enjoyment for the sake of public safety. 
IJe would call upon all German Princes, with 
patriotic enthusiasm, to stand forward in their 
own defence, 

** Malheureux ! vous creuse2 des gouffres 
sous vos pas ; 

" Vous leur paycrez eher Icur fiineste assis- 
tance: 

*^ Ces süperbes tyrans intrus dans vos ^tats, 

^' Vous connptent asservir sous leur ob^is* 
sance. 

••Que 
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: /': QuCileursxIangereux essaims, 
-"J' you$ ieront versfei- de larmds !. : 

^^^ Vos mains aiguischt.lesarmjßs ; .) - 

f* De ces perfides. voisins.* . 

Jhe example of tins great promoter of ge- 
nuine civil liberty, anJ of the only possible 
eauality, namely the equality of law ; this friend 
to moral light, is still looked upon and followed 
as a pattern by his nephew, with the best and 
purest zeal. Shall this great and generous rer' 
solution; to support the independence, and the 
rights of Germany; in which his great ancestor has 
given so glorious an example, shall it not be imi* 
|ated by his noble ?ucce3spr ? Ye$ ! he cannot 
suffer that the light, which bepejBcigilly shone 
oii his coui?lbrymen, should be taken from them 

by 

* Uiiliappy victims! you are running headlong to destruc- 
riqiu ;Tho6e*prpud tyrants, once in. your territories, will 
make you groan under their yoke; yoii wiU rue their fatal 
assistance. What tears will their barbarous hordes cause 
^♦ob to' shed. Your hands are sharpening the weapons of 
those perfidious neighbours. 
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by their despotic neighbour. He, the great 
friend of learning, and the careful reformer of 
public schools in .his dominions> will not suffer 
that the declared enemy of knowledge and 
truth, who orders only one book throughout 
his vast empire, for all the schools, shouH 
now spread desolation and barbarity oyer th^ 
German soil, where learning and sciences, 
deserted from. France, have now found. an 
asylum. 

The assertion of the inferiority of the French 
to the Germans, in knowledge, learning and 
judgment, may perhaps, surprise those, who 
know the French only from the works of their 
most celebrated writers ; but it will not astonish 
those, who have lived for some time in France, 
It cannot have escaped the latter, that the 
seemingly better informed people there exhibit 
only a cultivation and refinement in luxury, and 
are not possessed of that sound and sober judg- 
ment, nor that well informed mind, which is 
the touchstone of genuine knowledge. It well 

applies 
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applies to them, what our contryman Moser 
said> sixteen years ago, when the rage of French 
governors and governesses^ for the education of 
children in Germany, had spread, far and wide, 
and the sentimental romances of France Sverc 
looked upon as the best soui:ces of every ac^ 
öomplishment. 

** This new metiiod of education," says Mo- 
lar, ** will teach them perhaps to cut out 
fiilb and fringes, but it is the most ridiculous 
folly to prefer mere vain parade to real use. 
Where luxury is founded upon affluence, it is 
proper, and can be of service to tlie state ; but 
where it is sought, even when the necessaries of 
life are wanting, where^ the mind, being 
a stranger to the most essential rudiments, 
will fly upwards, and partake of the nourish- 
ment fit for superior wisdom only, it is nothing 
but splendid misery, and the consequences are 
dreadful. By thus prematurely climbing up 
into regions adapted only to the highest intdl' 
lectual capacities, the soul unlearns the good. 

and 
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and honest vimies of comaio>ti sense^ tlie boa&ted 
endowment of our good mothers» when dressed 
in their velvet caps ; the heart sickens at the 
common domestic duties ; it t& deceived into 
hopes and desires^ which even ^ rotnantic writer 
is unable to realise» After having tickled our 
palate iu this manner by continual luxu« 
rieSy we must at last have recourse to strong 
liquors and highly-seasoned viands, to excite a 
relish for common food ; so the soul must take 
her flight into the wild regions of ecstasies, to 
drive away the tedious hours, and solace the 
vacant heart." 

The more cultivated part of the French have 
drawn their instructions from the witty and 
sarcastic writers of the last century alone; 
and it being a kind of national disease to hunt 
after them, every one profited by the agreeable 
lessons of their agreeable teachers ; valets and 
chambermaids soon learnt to satirise and sneer 
as much at the most important and sacred sub* 
jects as Voltaire and Rousseau themselves, 

though 
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though thcyhadnot the least conception of the 
nature of the subject. How false, imper-r 
feet and impracticable were the fundamental 
principles of these leaders ! . How unfit was 
Ilousseau to be a judge of constitutions, as he 
tries them only by the touchstone of his ima- 
gination, or metaphysical theories, without re-* 
curring to history, or to circumstances, as a 
monitor; yet his political and philosophical 
speculations were the foundations on which the 
wise men in France attempted to erect their new 
buildings of egg shells. 

The greatest part of the nation, and all who 
have not lived in the principal towns, or thdr 
neighbourhood, are wholly uncultivated, and un. 
informed of their constitution, theirrights, and 
nobler duties ; they are only fit for mechanical 
employments. This want of all moral infor- 
mation frustrated all the endeavours of the 
most enlightened men in France, who, at the 
beginning of the revolution, only wanted to 
found a reasonably limited monarchy. It has 

been 
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been the bause of all the horrora oT anarchyv^ 
and the wild delirium- of demagogues It- faa^ 
made the re-establlshttient df the iqost arbitrary' 
despotism probable, which is now so well orga«; 
ni^ed, that it has rendered the prevention almost 
impossible. 

The first national «assemfaly was undoubtedly' 
composed of the. flower of all classes and or- 
ders/ but it wanted firmness, character, and 
per3everance, to fix the basis of the well« 
planned edifice; and to secureit so firmly^ thafr 
any improvement and ornament might be added 
without danger. They went on donstrutfting ;- 
and when doubts. and f^ars afterwards arose,, 
they gave it up to the second Asseli)bly to.com- 
pletöj after havitag left it in such a tptteuingstated 
Ümt the first sl^rm could blow it down. Itfr 
their folly, or. instigated by their jealousy of 
eachi other, tfeöy defe%rred. theniselyes from as*, 
sisting and directing the newjQurneymen, by 
enacting, ' that: no. member of, tl?e first, should 
asfiept the place ftf a ministcr,| qftr be chosen, ^ 
: . . member 
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ipember of the. aecond\aasemtbly» TbcndBsrci 
the wty into the imaistiy ;Md:th0leg^9ifttiv9 
body fttood open only to «A igborgnt uiKmlti^ 
rated multitude» ' ': y ' ' ', 

That this xnuldtude seiaid uponlmimttry and 
legislation appeared too clearly, even, at its fint 
sittiogs. The former eould be futioias^ and 
sometimea uncivil, butit inevfer sunk iota 
^nselea» vulgarity. It wai juovr, as if ahotbet' 
nation had taken posseisioB. of the seat of go^ 
Terament Even the better descrtptiori of its 
Aiembers^ who formed the party of the Gtronde» 
were but indificventor partial, substitutes for 
the chief persons in the fonnear assembly^ s«eh 
as M ii^beau, Sieyes, La RocbeCbucault/Cas^alea» 
Rabauti lameth, and others. Their exertiona 
were too impotent and fearful, to be able ta 
withstand the fury of tlie rough aoEid stout chii^ 
dren of Ignoranee; fhey Kere subdued, and the 
men of the most violent dispositione, and of the 
most uncultivated minds, recruited themseira» 
fi-om others of the^ same stamps 4tnd ^ g^ 

nuine 
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uttine repraentatiba of ike dsoss md rabble of 
the oatioäit^as to beftiund as law^vm to this 
populous country. The ewe pf iearwDg, au4 
the arts;; the sacred zeal for liberty of coa- 
science and/libetty df the prass;« «he blessed 
respeet of the ri^ts of propert;yy. and of 
the iaws^aixiabed; and m tfaetr sttad arose 
contempt; of letters^ persecution^ And an* 
nihilation tff all Uberty« . 3corn of the eata« 
bliihed i(iV,ifin4 a d^«l»^pg frapa<;itQr t^pg^n to 
prevail. The great and profoun4 jifi^^f^ice q€ 
tben>iiltl)u4e was pm^iy^ in these tini^ of 
4eso1^1^0fti by t^e il^tipn itseil^ and ^ still more 
by t;hw ^ejgbb9fiiff,. ; In: their a^m if s, by whicl^ 
i^in iiir^f flf ri^fid tO;: ^piping cou^triesi anjiia 
the puWio: offices^ of JFrafi^P^ j?^&anfe;and boistc-; 
Mustt» tfeiey niigbt:bi^ tl^^re^^s ^tilLaome aort 
of regutarily jjind^resipwaibility to be observed. 
Accduntsi^d lists were^^nd nece^ary, though 
there was no depen^nce upon tjbeur accuracy* 
A' gnat« number «C mep were r^uired, jdio 
understood figures» mi wrote; a legiblehfuid, 

than 
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ihm fcamctiy;. "^hkitikeiwhol^^^^ 
the habik c^rcfexv döspaiikrSf^agtftrmkm^ 
raux. ^ But^xoeptftig tfaofiic, who: were hsmx^t 
up to merc^ititile basines^ fhere wa& fiuqhi» >vattt 
of meni ^^o'tveiie^acquaiörcä with 'the first tu- 
äiment» of Jiearping, that rijey were tontpeUed 
to placfe lädt ittbst nefaiiofis togucs imthe.-officcs 
of tlie eitchequ^, of thi aitAs, ahJ'iü t^i^iktaü^ 
cial departmctlts> ßecaüSte^^ey ^lily ^rfepos- 
^sed of lOiat little! kiioWle^ge WMdi \kie^\Ä^ 
die and lowCT blasses of <Ke ' peopfe' abseÄatefjr. 
wanted.' 'Many' foreigners^ chiefly- Gbrman», 
from the baiite of ^h^Klflfte,* -sböü nrfade^Öicii^ 
fbrtüties by their abiliHfeJ; atid if thfe^thiittJ^ of 
the ^bettelr histructieä- German- yöätfi' had not 
been diazzled by the splenclor of a litifitary life, 
iJifey might have' fbuiid' eitiplöymentt^ 4hbu- 
sands, in the offices and jbureku« v^f ^ ' waar- 
department and treasury. Many *ave/"how«^- 
ever, availed themselves of the of^ttütiif5\ 
^ It is also Worthy of rtoiai*k, tJvatthe enKgh*-. 
tened members of the fin* asseoibJjv wtere.id«i^ 
* ' ways 
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iTfty^.thapriliQipalol^ectoaf persecutpa tatbe 
salMequeal OAlipi^^l ^ssfimUlieS) whilst the pre« 
sfrit g^vffmnienti wlMoh is in ^ant of abl$ ami 
well-inforined men, WM card^^lly luok Q\A f^f 
ail thoafi who have «9ca|ied a3^aaaiiiatioo, and 
iho guilb)tii>^> tQ intr<)«( tjigm with the moat 
important pUtQW 19 a{)mii)rP^r»tiQi>i; Talleyr^^ 
Sieye», Eje^rej-, Rpgnaiflt, St, Jqau DV\ngely^ 
Mon^lii^» Inaiaptbi an^ several otberf , are strike 
ing laatMi?^ ; y^et this U fin additional proof ^f 
the want ol ahility }» Fran^. 

Very few Frenchni^n a^r^ ^ble tp account t^ 
th^msetvf« why th^ rf^vol4tion began; aad for 
what ol^ct they have undergoiie all the tfou- 
blei an4 hf^rjror« of tl^ last fifteei^ yea». 

This ;unAc<}(A^intance with their own min^i 
jtl^js ah^lute ig^orajtice of their real w^nts, thi^ 
iurhulent eagernesa for change, render theqi 
dl^tiafied. Their government mmt tranquil- 
lize them either by depeitful pro(ni9e$ and tran* 
»aqtipw, GT keep tluem down by arbitrary nje»* 
.3^re3 of d^*spQti$m« The governmeut wu&t df- 

X press 
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press a nation, which can only be led by nrt ol^ 
compulsion. The people always finding them* 
selves outwitted or overpowered^ must naturally 
hate the government If the ruler be a haughty 
despoiler, a conceited man, whose anger is roused 
by any contradiction and resistance ; if the na- 
tion be passionate, inconsiderate, vain and dis<* 
solute^ then the contempt of the one, and thö 
hatred 6f the other, will rise to such a pitch of 
acrimony, that all feelings of gratitude for 
past services must cease, and all mutual good- 
will be annihilated for ever. 

This is, indeed, the state of the public mind 
in France. Bonaparte despises the French na- 
tion in the same degree aä it hates him; Thi* 
alihorrenpe is so universal, that hardlj^ a |)erson 
is to be found, who will do justice to the First 
Consul, even in his military capacity; and ex- 
press that high esteem of his talents as a warriofi 
which has been hitherto admired thfougli all 
Europe, perhaps with too great an enthusiasm. 
Even the army does not feel that regard and at- 
tachment 
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tachment to him of which Moreau is so highly 
possessed. He certainly gives great cause for 
it, and provokes a considerable part of the 
army by his bitterness, jealousy, and ingra- 
titude towards him, who, conscious of his own 
moral worth, and its value as a general, dis- 
dains to take revenge on the injustice which Bo- 
naparte commits against him. Instigated by fear 
and envy, Bonaparte even developes his illiberal 
mind to the brave Moreau ; though the latter 
would never enter into any device calculated to 
ensnare himself, and be the means of his deporta- 
tion ; the consequence ofthat greater want of pru- 
dence which some generals have evinced. His 
injustice extends to all who have served their 
native country under this excellent commander. 
Many of the officers who were promoted by Mo- 
reau in the last glorious campaign, have not yet 
received their brevets from government Th« 
ministers and public officers enter into these sen- 
timents of the First Consul with the greatest 
^eaL It is notorious that it is no recommenda- 

X 2 tion 
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tiou with thtm for any person to apply for a 
benefice or promotioriy to allege his having 
served under him; ou tlie contrary, it mi- 
litates against him, and frequently exposes the 
applics^t to rude and illiberal treatment: — 
Whereas the good fortune of having served un- 
der Bona{)art€» either in Italy or in Egypt, is a 
sure passport to every distinction and emolu- 
ment Yet, by far the greatest officers and sol- 
diers have ^rved under Moreau, and consider 
the neglect of tlieir gmeral, under whom, they, 
hare fought with so much gloty, a^ a disho« 
noar to themselves, which tbey tii^ht to nesent, 
and the vtore, as they sbar^ in the fiame neglect. 
If Moreau were an aai^itf ous and aspiring mau, 
like Masseaa for instance» he might soon be- 
eome a very dangerous tm^my to fioaaparte ; 
but he finds too great happiness in the circle of 
his family and friends^ to disturb and imhitter 
his repose by liatcful passions, by intrigues, or 
daring enterpnsea. Bonaparte, who has no con* 
ception of domestic happitfess, does not credit 

this. 
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this, but looks upon him as a dangerous rival, 
who might become a second Monk; be has 
him beset by spies wherever he goes, though 
he assumes a careless air, as if he took no 
notice of him. This behaviour manifests lit- 
tle command of his passions, and no consci- 
ousness of his own worth ; he shews that he is 
unable to value military talents ; he lowers him*' 
self, and injures his own consequence, by thus 
degrading Moreaiu Many of the generals of the 
Chief Consul's party, and favored by him par- 
ticularly, are too proud of their own glory and 
military fame, to shew any contempt of this ce- 
lebrated soldier. Not a word of disrepect is ever 
uttered by them ; they, on the contrary, often 
speak of bim most highly. Of Bonaparte nothing 
is heard^beyond the cirde of his favorites; they 
are utterly silent respecting him when they en- 
ter mixed society. His arrogance, his arbitrary 
disposal of favors, frequently wound even his 
satellites ; and the groans of the oppressed will 

burst 
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burst forth, after having been for a long tißie 

forcibly suppressed. 

Every one is strictly cautious how he utters 

his sentiments. Bonaparte, who, when once 

irritated, sets no bounds to his vengeance, has 

.silenced reproach and criticisms ; and his rigor 

is therefore less resented by the French in their 
present oppressed state. 

That ä people, who were formerly and d.esign* 
edly permitted to speak and to abuse, if they 
only paid, and were obedient — who were chat- 
terers and reasoners by nature — who made wit- 
ticisms, vaudevilles, and epigrams, on every oc- 
casion ; that they should now bridle sprightli- 
ness and wit so far, as not to allow themselves, 
during three years, to write an epigram nor bal* 
lad on the consular government and Bona^ 
parte, though several may be circulated in 
private, is certainly worthy of remark« . It 
proves that he, who severely punished every 
pasquinade on the spot, has chosen the proper 
method to restrain this inclination. It proves 

that 
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that the spirit of the nation, which would give 
Tent in former times to their vivacity ^nd hu- 
Hior, in spite qf the ba3tile £^nd the **lettres 
de cachets," is entirely broken down Uy i^ar. 
By selfishness, and love of pleasure, they have 
lost all courage, firmness, and resolution. This 
want of energy has displayed itself throughout 
the whpl^ revolution : For instance, has there 
ever been a single man, among all those, who 
drew a thousand plans, who made a thousand 
flfttempts to save and to disengage the royal 
family, on whose welfare and life the whole exr 
istence of the nobility and of the whole army 
seemed to depend— Has there ever been one, 
who has had courage and resolution to hazard 
his Kfe in the defence of the unhappy family? 
From Lafayette and Bouill^ down to the lieu- 
tenant who commanded the dragoons at the inn 
near the frontiers,; where the royal sufferers 
were detained ; nay, even down to Sahterre, 
who forced himself upon them as a protector, 
they all shrunk at the decisive moment, instead 

of 
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of disfAayiti^ ^Mkt manly firmibeiBy and reaUn^ 
mg their life, to ^trik« tfad minds of the peopte 
urith Mitie hetolc >de6d, atid aüimfttiug them with 
adal .d^ their monarch by their glorious €X« 
Miple. By far tlie greatest part of the national 
asebltibly wis agaihst the deaili <of their Bdvc*- 
.iMgtA. Sottid tilräat^olog mafaocavr» <if tfaü 
daritig parly in the palacn dnti the pfapbhusd» 
wliich had üsnrrottuded it on the outside; sftortiy 
before d^ nominal appeal, efFedted a majority of 
five vorttt for the death of the monardi« A 
mititoo of ihhabiüaats, i^Im intied thei^ Itiag, 
whu thed tears tat hb iatei who \r8lt ärnaed Amt 
defence «hd attaxrk^ hmMy^ad cöwtidly tnf- 
lend themBieltefc <xi te ctmfiaed <vidiki thor 
Houses by « hsodftil )»f birai «aviagcs; Kbc^ 
tamely suffered thei^ befetied king to h$ ex^ 
ccdted« ivithoftC ttoy attenipt to prcsert« him^ 

Sutrfa pTdoft of pDsHknimitystan^ than vith 
igmlaiaf { ^et it is mt»t/Mirprifiiiiigv tbat the 
very ssme nadcaft, ihua fw degiäded and coiv 
hi|>ted^ stiH ^«hibtts Hui oid iiit^obi mUit^yßat^ 

dor, 
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dhnrd ftnd. »atiooal \Q¥t of glory, of (Ormft 
times Many tiioiiMnda vho quktjy 8uffere4 
tfaQ0ttilves to be gailiotineri« for fear of losing 
ftn arm or a leg^ wpuld have marcberj undaunt* 
tMy ftgainat au eueäiy^ who bad irritated them 
—they would, if th«ir Jeader <:o«14 h*v€ made 
it A p^iit of bdnin-, hav^ climbed Mp batterios 
ytdiiottt hesitatioa-r-they wouJd have borne the 
greatest hardships with incredible patience. 

Thib t)4it ifl th^r cliaract^, shews what 
energy |:|ii9 nition possessea» what tliey tnigbt 
|)e brought ^ ejflTect^ if tl>ey had built upon the 
^ndHtfQ« yhiph Charles the Great laid for 
Iheif happiM^s^ U^ g^ve them a constitution 
fttost sttitfid to thejr habits» If jn public in- 
Irtructioi) they bad iiiade it tbjsir grea|; object to 
jeadear i% to the öitiabtH^ rand to shew i^ valine« 
ihe latter wimkl have made .^y sacrifice for the 
public good, and cheerfully fulfilled their so- 
«cial diiiies. If thc^y had followed the exam- 
l>le, which this grcia« monuch set to his people^ 
4ik the isiinpiicity of his «aaimeFS^ afi^ in the 

practice 
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practice of social virtues, they would not have 
mistaken the way to domestic happiness, nor 
would they have lost all relish for it. %cure 
in their native land, peaceful and happy in the 
bosom of their families, they might have select- 
ed, for their rational amusement, a Petrarch, a 
Tasso, a Raphael, a Buonaretti, but would never 
have sent into Italy fqr a Medicis, a Mazarin, 
or a Bonaparte, 

There are, however, some men of highly cul- 
tivated minds, and of profound erudition in 
France, who have saved their lives, and their 
learning, from the wrecks of the revolution. 
The present government has been Com|>€lkd to 
avail itself of their ability. May they never 
forget, that they owe their present good fortune, 
not to Bonaparte, but to the diffusion of know- 
ledge—may they never cease to be its advocates 
and supporters. 

The indifference »with which the people in 
general look upon every measure of the First 
Consul to keep them in ignorance, is astonish- 
ing 
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ing. They are extremely indifferent about stat(f 
affairs, and a foreigner, must make particulai: 
and earnest inquiries, if he would obtain any 
.information. The opulent part of the nation 
seek> with insatiable eagerness, after sensual 
gratifications, and pleasures of ^11 kind^. The 
luxury of the table is brought to the highest 
pitch, and every thing which concerns the im- 
portant articles of eating and drinking treated as 
^he most niomentous affair. The greatest variety 
and plenty, the highest refinenient prevail at the 
tables of the wealthy. The same attention i$ 
paid to wines. The richest fafnilies, the greatest 
princes, were formerly satisfied with those of 
the country; foreign, wines were seldom, and 
.but sparingly produced. But now it is quite the 
reverse; and whoever wishes tP be in the fa- 
« shion, must provide the greatest variety from 
Portugal, Spain, Hungary, and Germany. The 
greatest, sobriety .was formerly observed, per- 
haps more so than im atiy other country. Wine 
was usually mixed with water. The present 

generation 
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Iteration are sot so abstemious; they will im- 
^ülge tbemselves» and Mmetimes drink to an 
unreasonable excess. The pleasures of the ta« 
ble now take up the greatest part of the day, 
and even of tlie night The play-houses, and 
other places of rational am usemenft/ suffer by 
such long repasts ; a fashion that begins to pre-r 
vail. Very few preparations were ni^cessary in 
former times for dinner parties : Peiople met at 
an early bour^ spent aome time in chatting, 
laughing« ao(| good humöw^ over ^ cheerful 
glasB^ and afterwards went to the play, or other 
sio^ilar places: Batnow^ the greatest »umber 
^f people^ which at^loon can possibly b(4d, aie 
assembled together« iSaf no other purpose» thm 
to be mo^ «ompld^ly fed aodfiUedfor the day; 
and the variety of titingis «^ out to please and 
satfcfy tlie coaj-per «iwös^ *W the ^ok subjects 
on which the cd^versatioai turns» 

This im0>ense luxury and prodigality of opu- 
lent individuals is the Bhor4 «dt^ustin^ as the 
greatest part of tl>em are ineja withoutt good 

breeding« 
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breeding, or engaging iBAnners» devoid of tastier 
and of that ease^ by which th^se Ipxurioiia 
feasts can only he rendered any ways accept« 
able» The greatest misery, and the most wretch- 
ed beggary, astonish and afflict the stranger: 
And be wlx> is neither rich nor poor, runa ia 
most eager pursuit after gain, and does not al* 
low himself time for a decent or moderate en- 
joyinent;^ in order the SQoner to join the soci- 
ety of these sons of prodigality, (t is not com* 
fort they seek ; the greatest luxury and affiu* 
ence is their chief aim. That happy class of 
men, who, in humble content, live on a mode«* 
rate income, and pass their life in ease, withouit 
craving the superfluities of others, and their 
empty shovr, is seldom to be found here. They 
generally seem anxious and eager to spen4 
the day in the highest luxury, as if the follow- 
ing would not leave them a single n>oment for 
enjoyment ; they are driven in a continual 
round of voluptuous delights j and if they be 
not soon ruined in a worldly point of view, they 

certainjy 
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certainly are so in a moral. Yet theil* financed 
are often exhausted first i and the number of 
great houses whicH hate failed the two last 
years, greatly exceed those who have sprung 
up in the mean time. The ambition, to be 
looked upon as ^^ un komme comme ilfaut," 
makes them guilty of all sorts of extravagan- 
cies ; and as they can only acquire this title by 
enormous expenses, these have no bounds.. 
Thoughtless ^endthrifb, merchants whose in- 
comes are uncertain, contractors who cannot 
successfully go on without a great capital, always 
ready to meet a demand ; these, by expending 
their ready money in luxuries, and in venture- 
some speculations, involve themselves, in hopes 
of future gain; difficulties and bankruptcies 
ensue. This profusion has enhanced the price 
of all the necessaries of life : They set a bad ex- 
ample to their inferiors, who will no longer lead, 
their former sober life, when they see their 
masters continually outrunning the bounds of 

decency and moderation. 

This 
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This indescribable prodigality of the men is 
still exceeded by the exorbitant luxury of the 
women. The daily change in the fashions of 
their most costly dresses, and in the furniture of 
their rooms, is beyond conception, llie most 
expensive Indian and English muslins, in the 
greatest variety, and the most precious stuffs of 
France, are their daily wear. The continual al^ 
terations in the setting of diamonds, which they 
use in great profusion, render these very unne- 
cessary ornaments still more expensive. All 
sorts, of precious stones, cameos, and intaglios, 
are become indispensable additions to a lady's 
attire. Their expenses in furniture have so 
much increased, that the state-bed alone of a 
lady of fashion, now costs as much as the whole 
furniture of an elegant apartment would, in 
former times. 

The taste and character of these prodigals 
do not appear to great advantage, if we consi- 
der the object for which they spend their money. 
They never thought of availing themselves of 

the 
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tbe favorfdblff opportunity of purchasing ifta»* 
ter^piecea of art fram Italy, and va^Iuable pic« 
tares from the Loir Countries» There^ i» n^ 
demand for the beat works of their owo urtiatP^ 
Portraits of insigiiificant iodividuuls» and.bit^t^, 
mre the only things which arc sought after» 
This certaiuly proves that tbe wealth is by w 
means in proper hauds at present. 

Bonaparte sets the example in this depraved 
taste. He only employs the artists for his own 
portrait David, the painter, had often been 
ordered to copy that strange picture, a fine car* 
ticcio, which represents Bonaparte going full 
gallop over Mount St. Gothard, on a spotted 
horse ; whilst his masterly picture of the Ho- 
ratii, his Junius Brutus, and the Rape of the 
Sabines, remain unsold. Tbe best picture of 
Gerrard, his Belisarius, is sold to a Dutchman ; 
and this great artist« paints scarcely any thing 
but portraits. It is the same with several 
others. 

Bonaparte, 
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, ; Bonaparte and many of his family, together 
.^ith other very . opulent citizens of Paris, are 
infatuated with the rage ofbuildihg; yet, nothing 
has yet been brought forth, which may be 
looked upon as a monument of architecture. 
They have laid out immense sums for the fit- 
ting up of the inside of their palaces, and a 
thousand superfluous additions and alterations, 
which their fancy and caprice suggested. 

This false taste has extended itself even to 
the stage, glittering and motley colors consti- 
tute the character of almost all the scenes 
painted of late. True grandeur, founded on 
the simplicity aiid coherence of all parts to one 
great pointy is seldom observed The better 
taste is still preserved on the great stages, in 
the costume of ancient dresses, which are be- 
yond the reach of fashionable vicissitude. 
Yet their love of glitter and shew manifests 
itself even here, by the profusion of gold lace 
on the clothes of the French heroes and he- 
roines of the buskin. A vulgar taste has ob- 

Y tained 
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iäxheitfkthtlhththtVLtiftB, änd tkätntt is le- 
presenteci m iU disgusting ntkednesii. The 
thw^ctets of ibft(-cM.chttB, gaö)e>s, a^d exiles^ 
:ife copied and represented in a most disagreef 
able and loathsome manner, a» to dress and 
gestures. 

The dancets, both men and women, observe 
no costume i they have laid aside all kind of 
dress, and the whole of it is nothing but a 
slight imitation of the paradisiacal fig-leaf. 
As manjr of the female dancers, are fin^ and 
stately figures, the eye would not be so much 
disgusted with this state of nature, if their art 
still bore in pantomimes the character of gran- 
deur and boldness ; but it is degenerated int» 
mere jumping, and their feats are nothing but 
variations on the o\6 method of tumbling and» 
leaping. The females have certainly some 
grace, but not of that chaste, iroble and digni- 
fied kind, which touches the heart, and not 
the senses ; it is light, nimble, lascivious, and 
calcuüted only to rouse «lesires. If it were 

not 
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not, for ,80010 attitudes of Mcsdum^ Clotilde 
aiiid Saunier, one might say of the grand ballet» 
of tlie Parimn opera^ that Terf>9ichofe is be-* 
eome the prettieflt aaidmbst enchanting pe/tVe 
maitresse^ that ever granted her favors^ and 
efiEered her charms to the jovial and giddy ter«* 
restrial gods, the multitude run eagerly after 
the favorite actresses^ and are highly pleased 
widi theirexertions. Government ever attentive 
to give employment to the sense, and toencou-» 
rage the people in thdr mirth, allow them an 
annual income of half a million of livres. 

The high tragedy, to which the First Consul 
seems very paitial, is neither a wholes mor a part; 
neither cold nor warm« They have deserted the 
former tragic manner, vhicb was peculiar to 
the French^ ^^ which did not suüer any mix« 
ture of foreiga art with natui^. French tran 
gedy stands therefore below that of £ngtaad 
and Geimany, though they possesa a great ac* 
quisition in Talma, and promising abilities are 
discernible in several young actresses^ 

Y 2 They 
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They arc not better off in their high comtc 
art The intermixture of the Italian taste has 
done the same harm in this respect, as the 
£nglish has produced in tragedies. The na- 
tionali and truly original French comedian 
of former times is almost entirely degene- 
rated into an Italian buffoon, yet they are 
still unrivalled in what is called polite comedy 
and naivetS ; many excellent performers of this 
kind are still to be met with, on the greater 
stages. The little theatres have made it their 
chief study, since the revolution, to excel in 
low comic and grotesque acting. Nature cari^ 
eatured is often exhibited there in great per- 
fection, and with that ease which is peculiar to 
the French only. These little theatres arc 
chiefly visited by the merry and profligate part 
of the community,, and therefore always 
crowded, in whatever part of the town they 
may be situated The multitude of the higher 
and lower classes are never tired with them. 
Some of the most wealthy families in Paris have 

private 
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private boxes at the greato* theatres^ for which 
they annually pay considerable spurns; yet, by far 
t^e greatest part, i& so much taken up by eating 
a^d drinking, that they have no time to go to 
the play j or if they do, it is mostly in pursuit 
of little love intrigues. 

All Frenchmen, possessed of any property,, 
are most extravagant in one particular thing, 
namely; in gambling. The inconsiderate,, pas- 
sionate, and interested character of the French, 
powerfully draws them into this vice. ,Their 
government turns it to some profit; it favors, 
in the highest degree, all sorts of games of 
chance. A great general society, or company 
of gamblers, pay the sum of six millions of 
livres to government, for the sole exclusive 
privilege of opening as many gambling houses 
at Paris as they think proper. They have 
opened in the first year of their existence, or 
union, ten grand tabled in the most frequented 
hotels, and spare neither art nor temptation, to 
iittract the lovers of gain, who night and day 

assemble 
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assemble in crowds ftt these phcm^ men and 

wön^n promiBCttotisly« 

The Fren^ goverömcnt have also thought 
Ät to e^ablish lotteriei all o\1er France, irjiidi, 
in farmer ti;i)es only existed at Paris. Tint 
drawing of the lotteries, wiiich are now csta- 
blfehed iu all the chief towns» luecur to fte* 
quently, that the adventurer may speculate m 
them every day of the year. The anniü^al «um: 
of thirty millions of livres falls into 1ix4 

coffers of government by thia financial . m^^ 
noeuvre. 

The family of Bonaparte know also how to 

benefit themselves, and their partisans, by the 

granting of such licenses. The above society 

has been compelled to grant, besides their sti»- 

pulated licence money, annual pensions to 

some of them, and their favorites. The 

name of Madame Bonaparte is reported to 

Wand first on this pension list, with fifty Louis 

d'or for daily card money, affixed to it. The 

names of courtiers, perforiners at the play- 

houseS| 
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hoii^, ^aiHi feoiale danpf?:i^^ ^wiell tbe^^ lists« 
with inferior wms. The Iwt cw this V»i k « 
uog^fj, 'Who has fifty Loms d'or ^oDually «9-* 
signed to him. Tl^ wfa<>l^ of th« peBsiotQf 
is reported to amount to poe niiUiiw of Uvr^» 
. The Flinch gov^mweut thu$ avail th^m- 
»lve§;f^ /^il the vices wd «xtravagaxiciM pf 
t}^§p5op^,Jß ittore^.^r reymuesj JOT) ^ 
jhey .öhwe to, caU. it,, to '^^pr^ve t^ 
ßpaQ^es." Whether Jh^y Ijay« cbpsen tb^ 
righlt laoethod to place the ^nm^^ <^ ^ Bp|i4 
foundation, it will ea$i}y be peenj from som^ 
pfurticulars, io their adaiipif;i;r^tipj|;L pf tbe re^ 
jt-piue«. 

; There is oo «ysibwn m the whole of it No* 
thiu^ but sepai^te a^ad texnporary operatiauSi 
to ask ffom (hie people the most. nuon^y they can 
£$mf, to col^Gt it with thß greatest severity, 
m\d aft(er!raird(3 to cosLceal from thyem by tjrickß 
aud art» tive amoaut ^f Üa» wh^ 9f what they 

«rctQpasy. 

None 
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None of -thöste ^o are to pay tekes to tiw 
«nunicipaiity of their difeirict, cah- learn the sum 
already reöcived^by government, arid w^hether 
the amouht required from any particular dis- 
trict have üfit been already collected. i ^ 

•The persons authorised to assess the inliabi- 
tants, who are also -coHectors, have nothing to 
do with apffeals against the assessment; . Göm- 
iVrissiönersäi-e appointed t6 heai^them; but-.tlie 
complainant must first have obtained a r^odpt 
ferthe payment of the firist thi*ee months- of 'his 
rate ; and even then meets with no redress, if 
the Court do' not chuse to take his <rase into 
consideration. Should his rate be lessenedjliis 
ftllow-citrzens must pay «for the deficit, and 
cvfery householder is liable to be charged a 
higher rate during 'thfe year/'. which must be 
paid without any hesitation, or the least resis- 
tance. . Every one therefore must wish that his 
neighbour should readily subscribe his quota, 
whatever it may be; as the assessor, whQ i^ also 

collector, 
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collector, receives the thirtieth part of the 
dinoBQt^ it is his interesik to exceed th« mark, 
and the government is never much inclined to 
return what it has received over and above the 
sums required from the people ; they therefore 
witik at these extortions. 

The philosopher M. Mercier once attempted 
to prove, that as man's happiness consists in 
liopc:^ lotteries must render a nation truly happy; 
BO dojibtthe will afeo barbie to provfc, that go« 
yernmentj l)y asking but a littl^ ^*nd taking ar 
great deal, wUl certainly reader them most conL- 
pietely happy. » / 

-..The returned emigrants have indeed great 
doubts about tlie cpresent financial system in 
France, but it ii npw brought to the highest 
perfection. The citizens, counsellors of state, 
are not only acquainted before-hand, what the 
people are willing and able to pay, and that 
every thing, like the miraculous loaves and 
fishes in the gospel, will multiply in the gather- 
ing; they also perfectly well understand how 

to 
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to pay the creditors of the state free of any ex« 
pense^ and contract debts^ without anj need 
q{ whit( baUfi from their most humbly devoted 
legislators. 

This is the most easy tijiug for the Dir^c^ 
ttur giniral du grand livre ct 4ela Uquidaiion 
4t la dette publique. Any body who exfjoys 
tlie protection of the courts aod lias a demand 
^0 the French goveranieot, i^ paid either by aa 
order Oil foreign or inland debtom,. by the 
assignment of national property» or hy enterinjg 
his name m the great. book of pexiaionens^ 
ivfaich no legislative body can ever peep into, a^ 
it 18 always carefully locked up. The court fa- 
vorite, who b indebted tp government» here 
finds ihe fairest opportunity to enrich bimsdf; 
fiy this mode of payment ; . he purchases foj[ 
a trifle, wheire he can« all the demands on go- 
vernment, from such as despair of being paid ; 
he sets thrm off against the denumds of tbe 
atatc, and becomes a rich nian^ This ^^aiasac« 
tion is uQt carxied o& ßecre^y ; no J the brokers 

go 
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go, round the fiKcbange, aad inquire ^ho has 
any demaiads on governtneiit to sell. The old 
state cneditorsy wlicvse debts webe formerly an«^ 
nulled^. are reimbursed in this wöy, if tb^are 
fortunate Enough to obtain protection ; but woe 
to those Avbo have no interest at court It will 
be impossible for them to satisfy tl>e endtfcssdci^ 
tiiands of securities^ äccou|its^ dfifd bonds, to 
establish his claim in ths$ scrutiii^singeye of the 
judg^ r^rid iJ^ after several years' application, 
be sfaouy succeed, he has not yißt safely steered 
his v^sel into port. A quertion Oik the vali- 
dity of tome bond, testimony, or witness, may 
be started ; payment is su^ended Jbr the pre^ 
^nt; and the poor creditor is ttii^eatened by the 
state inquisition, or by the special tribunals^ with 
being indicted for forgery. 

It may be asked— If this be the nefarious con* 
duct of govemmoit, whepe will the man be 
found wilUng to contrrct for the victaalüng, or 
cloathing of the anny, or supplying diem with 
stores r They are actuated by 13» same bnc 

principles 
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principles as promoters of lotteries, and high* 
liray röbbeiÄ. A thirst of. gain, and a confi- 
dence of being able to out-wit, even the shrewdest 
snumgst the cunning, . prevail over the many 
inelancholy example3 of those who have been 
ruined, or have forfeited their lives by such ini- 
quitous, enterprises. ./ 

< It is. a rnouroful, proof of the wrett;hed state 
oCa.pation,.;^»^hen the publipoffioes a^-e. looked 
upon as. tlie chief branch of ;öfitic(niilri;n^^ti'y ; 
J^et this is really the ca^e* ; Considerable as the 
salaries, atl^^ched to any office or pl9«e, may be, 
the holder iof .it regards eveirV perquisite, he is 
legally entitled*, to, as therSrtwtUestipprtiof his in? 
cotne.T-r Mai> leii Aff:aires-^foY .^o thty c?lI\ all 
ihatters of protection, which bring, good round 
sums to fill the pockets of every one, from the 
highest down to the lowest, who has any influ- 
crice. with ;the. chief of the dq>artment, either by 
the .means pf his valet, or his chere amie — :these 
«Ixtra. fees: midce a small amends.for their trifling 
Mlai-ies ; . this is the universal cry. 

' A re* 
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A remarkable occurence of this kind deserves 
notice. A demand on government for several 
millions, due to some gentlemen near the Rhine» 
for provisions and stores delivered to the army, 
had been made, and applied for through all the 
customary legal channels writhout success. The 
case was at last brought before Lucien Bona- 
parte. His opinion was asked^ whether the pay- 
ment might be obtained without further delay, 
as in that case the creditors were willing to sub- 
mit to some deductions. Lucien, aftfer a full 
investigation of the subject, pronounced the de- 
mand to be a just one, and said to the suppli-, 
cant, ^^ Jemen charge ä cinquante pour cent, 
dans trois mois vous toucherez.^'^ The debt 
was discharged, and Luciep, who had settled 
this payment with the First Consul and his mini- 
sters, was a few millions the richer. The ap- 
pointments of a senator, and a legislator are cev^ 
tainly not to be compared with such pretty bar- 
gains. 

• You shall be paid in three month^ Fift/ |ier cent (mean- 
ig Discount}. 



m 
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Embezdcmeiits and fnoib muU be coirtiUtt* 

ally committed bj tbe coufcnctoHs» to jrepey 

themselves for the imrneme suoaa, vhieh they 

must lay out, previously to their obtainiDg tlie 

contracts firom gotvernmeat, to make good the 

deductions, tliey must alvrays submit to,, in oc;- 

der to get thdr money : neverthekäs^ tltey ^in 

by tlirese contractSj the imhiense sum of SO^ nay 

SO miUions of li^es : fhia wa» the caüe with 

Colk>t the contractor for the army of Italy, and 

the na\'y, (who is supposed to be worth as much ) 

When the present var broke out, this CoUot 

almost forced gOTernment, to let him have the 

contract for the navy stores, by pretending an 

embarrassment of bis affairs shortly before, and 

threatening a bankruptcy, if not supported and 

kept up by them» The government is very at^ 

teutire to those who hare amassed inimense 

wealth in a short trme during the war ; perlfiapg 

they granted the contract, to drain him a Uttle^r 

It is also reported, that Joseph Bonaparte has 

drawn a small sum from this Collot, when the 
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former was concluding the peace at Lun6villet 
Theday prcvioualy toita being aigned, when Jo- 
seph was sure of its taking place, he despatched 
a courier^ acquainting him privately with the 
ratification of the peace, and ordering him at 
thesame timCi to purchase 1,8Q0,0CX) livres in the 
stocks on his account Immediately after the 
final conclusion he sent him another note with 
this information, and reminded him of the pur- 
chase ^Collot had already executed the order> 
and Joseph returned to Paris. 

The state bonds for these 1,800,000 livres were 
sent by Collot to the noUe pacificator, accom- 
panied with a very polite letter, inclosing his 
two former notes, and assuring him that he 
could by no means think of keeping the notes^ 
of the grand pacificator of the greatest natioo 
in the world, amongst his mercantile papers. 
He therefore begged master Josei>h to send an 
order for the amount ; to this there was no an- 
swer. Eight days after, Collot himself trails 
upon him.— H< was invtsible.-^He. now sees 

plainly 
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plainly how it was meant The pacificator 
would also have his share in the profit^ which 
Collot could make by this timely notice. He 
was silent» and of the 1,800,000 livres no-^ 
thing afterwards was said. Such little sacrifices 
iriust be made up by contracts with govern- 
ment, and Collot must occasionally be indulged 
with them. 

Haller, who was the uncontrolled agent cä^ 
the finances in Italy^ is reported to be still 
richer than Collot. He is the man for the Chief 
Consul. 

Hengerloo, Cerf Bahr. Gobert, and Co, (who 
began with selling cattle for the army) Vurras^ 
LäruSy and Bezar, are all possessed of several 
millions ; but they live in such an expensive 
style, and with such boundless prodigality, that 
they are ever eager after immoderate gain. 

Hengerloo indeed made an arrangement with 
his creditors, but many believed that it was only 
a trick to escape the contracts for the army, 
which were afterwards forced upon Collot 

Among 
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Ainong the generals who cöil«B(ancled. in the 
last war; and who gentralty .agreed with thf 
contractors and commmair€s.0rdonnateuray9xA 
thus, had an opportunity to enrich, them- 
selves, by cheating government, and: ruining 
foreign conhtries, by levying contribution», 
Leclerc, Massena, and Murat,. are reported to 
have acquired immense riches : Mpreau h^sjnot 
tJKk!»;;Sttebgooidcajfe of himself. 
: Talleyrand is richer than any other of th^ 
minbtert.; Nothing can be obtained but 
throuj^i, their infhMnee..' Aft instance of this 
occurred in the lOth year of the Republic. The 
great wter-works of Marly, on ;\f hieb many 
millions : had . been: öxpesoded, Md : been so far 
injured, that all repair» seemed wf«les?.,;; ^on^- 
psu-te having always: been dcsiroHs.of iiihabiting 
the former royal residfitece at Versailles, the ne- 
cessity of this piachiae hecarti« ibe mpr? pres- 
sing, jis tiiis placc.can procure no supply of wa- 
ter without it. Government offered to con, 
tract for it, awdVat.Bpciejty of wealthy per- 

z sons, 
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%Mr», ^^ M< Mttta^btSeir» die celtbnted tee- 
«liianUt, ' sk tlM4r liead, ofiotid tb buiM « iie^ 
<M%, Hfllt6h sbottM ct>ftv«y mwd «%ter tliaii ^ 
ftftwitT. They dttnfihdcKt oo adTB&cte in mb- 
Ifty, %üt t>dbr-ld to gubnit theiwwk totoonois^ 
^KiM { iaiid> >if they ap|)roVed it^ they would tiv 
'^i^Miflothittgr mm« Ibak.the gRMtetials of the 
kXA Michöil^ Tbfe ^ttyn^atfik proppsd «bsy 
conceived wotild ^iiflr tiK 'j(»b, cM8e<|«R»il% 
'Vhtey liäd^M>t'.fhbiigll6 )t ^tweenai^y m jMkchase 
'prötek*\!if^, %At «hiey • were.l«fo«ed. The }«paii> 
Sftgt^e'^d-Ai&th^ wiaMsolTed oi.iqiidldife; 
tbtatraidtgit^n'vi'souefnebds. ■■■■:''.■■■.. 

The't)^%T{c'i^inib Aeqdently<passiiigh tvo»- 
'^iMisrtM'4fali^^aat>b««'a£ the French sov^rn^ 
-m^ in-mtdi4b^ ^t^»sntfBotü'Ksitötthe>fla«f> 
%hing <jtttte 'df-^tonier tkheSk nid to incite aj^ 
'Ht>hiÄ ii^dii^, Ilät^tihttoe «ubs^rraare Tittt 
■ti^at^M- Ttt^ 3Ui»i»ftii^n «oiTailppiiiat^iiit :faver 
*eff ose. ijtHgle 6tate*^K(tk, <\vi>idh sEUjisafKitizeft 
1%te M^oi&, ^(ugft JudVMKi^ >by.<-colifiiiüig th» 
'itföhey tö kite Spot-. IKiei: fifaither to. ^trotootis 

s this 
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tins object, i)<i^ 1^^^ bate been framed to pre^ 
Tent; the unportation of foreign, and cfaieflj 
English merchatuike; and it is enacted, tltattiie 
French manu&cturies establißhed near the fron« 
tiers, shall be mmoved into the intefioir when*» 
ever 0iifi|>ectedof introilucing coatrabaqd goods^ 
as tbeir owiu The wise finanpiers forgot, that; 
all ;tb^me \k$^ »re well estabtiahed^aie calcu» 
kted upWi lociil circua3ista2icas^:vritbout which 
they must coiqe to rnia. 

Thenewregnläl^h with 'inspect to th^ safe c^ 
wiwid, for building, Sec. on natio tot property, 
mußt alöo^' prove d^strutftiVe *^ mün^* nian«- 
facturers. Formerly it was the custom for thc^ 
ewnciBi when they had pccasion for wood from 
tjie Toyal domains^ ip join witli^ others, atid con- 
tEact for a certain, quantity, wWcfe was to I>e cut 
down, äs it / was vanted, in five, six, or seven 
jmr^ and paid for on delty^ry. T^us t1>ey were 
^\1lp tP be p^orvided witiäatit the pepessäty of 
nij^king. apy a4v»»a(Bs. ; Tl>e present governi* 
mejrt:, J|owev<ei> mly tWiak «f gettfejg the »a-» 

z 2 ney 
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ncy, without considering how far it may em- 
barrass or distress individuals. All wood from 
the national domains is now sold to the highest 
bidder, must be paid for instantly, and carried 
oflF without delay. By this regulation it is only 
in the! power of the wealthy manufacturer to 
purchase. He speculates besides,- in conjunc- 
tion witk other monied men, on what the less 
opulent may want : He makes large coptract» 
in advance, and sells at. his own price« Indus- 
trious men, and young beginners, . are thus 
dependent on avaricious and unfeeling job- 
bers, who generally succeed in effectiiig their 
ruin. : : . * . 

The interest of money is also too higl\ to ad* 
mit of small loan^. The great capitalist can, 
at any time, muke 12 and 15 per cent, without 
much trouble ; and can also gain considerably 
by contracting with government, by the course 
of exchange, or by gambling in the funds. He 
can likewise employ it to great profit, in the pur- 
chase of natiobal property and estates : In fact, 

there 
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there arie many advantageous means open, with^ 
out endangering his capital^ in new manufac* 
tures, or other uncertain establishments. Both 
the cultivation of the country, and the country- 
men have been benefited by the revolution. The 
fiteedom of inheritance of copyhold, without 
paying a fee to the lord of the manor, the abo- 
lition of all feudal services, the liberty of sell- 
ing their property and land, and the partition of 
krge farms and estates into smaller ones; all 
these alterations, which the peasants owe to tTie 
revolution, have been very beneficial. The 
farmer is grown richer ; his encreased capital 
has been employed in the improvement of his 
land, and in the purchase of cattle ; the coun-* 
try is not only better cultivated, but more land 
is under tillage than before. With respect to 
all other branches of industry, very little can 
be said of their flourishing state* The only 
thing which may benefit commerce, is, the re- 
moval of that prejudice which formerly forbade 
noblemen to engage in commercial specula- 
tions. 
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tiüDs« Madame de Turene has articled her son 
to a great mercantile hoose^ and several of tlie 
BObility have fbliuMred her example« Some no- 
bleitie» hai'ö laid out their money in manufac^ 
tures, which yield but little profit ; for the 
French have by no means that exactness and 
regularity» nor that eKperience and solid know«- 
ledge of busiuesSi so absolutely necessary for 
the management of these concerns. They are 
all enterprising, but very deficient in just cal- 
culations. They generally enter into a part* 
nership with other wealthy men. Their na- 
tional vanity, and love cff show, lead them to 
begin with fine large buildings ; whilst the pru^ 
dent Englishman, uncertain of success, usually 
t>oaimeiiees with a small wooden house. The 
spirit of gambling, which pervades the French, 
also induces them to speculate deeply, to en<* 
crease the cbaace of considerable profit« Tfaa 
luxury and extravagance of these, propri-i 
ctors while they dwindle their capital, infect, 
thieir clerks and servautSi pxd prove bane« 

ful 
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ful to th^ir morals. The first who established ^ 
jfiw^ufactwre, generally lessee their property by 
imikUog astd $hQW : The seoofid> who tak^ if 
wpf by wa»t of cwtioa apd too great *nt^r-i 
prise : The third, by w%nt of regijlprity and 
exactness : The fourth, howe¥er, generally be^> 
gin to gain a little. Yet they have stiil to 
combat the English as rivals^ ^ho are possessed 
of all the means which continual industry, tb« 
perseverance of a whole century, and a public 
iipirit, which suppprts every thing great» caoi 
invent They have also to struggle with the 
excise officers, whose depravity of character is 
commensurate with that of the nation: Very 
hw of these men have accepted their places for 
the sake of the salary attached to them, but 
solely on account of the opportunity it affords 
them of acquiring a fortune, by trading ip con« 
traband goods, which have a great sale ia 
France. 

Tbere Is hardly a person in France, who does 
notwtar same produce of English maaufacturie; 

from 
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from the wife of the Chief Consul down to the 
daughter of a common shopkeeper, nothing but 
English muslins are worn. • Madame Bonaparte 
countenances this fashion, and sometimes grants 
to her favorites the privilege of importiug 
small quantities of prohibited goods for them- 
selves* The wretched state of the French mar 
nufacturers may be easily conceived ; if it be 
remembered, that they almost all live near the 
frontiei's, and import foreign articles, which 
they pass as their own by putting their mark 
upon them. 

. One of the additional hindrances of industry 
is the unequal administration ofjustice.— -Ma^^ 
dats de depots or warrants of arrest, are granted 
on the least pretence ; the man, whose seizure 
the warrant authorises, is taken up, and secured, 
fts they call it, tp distinguish it from imprisour 
jnent. He is, ^evertbeless, confined in aworsQ 
and more wretched place, than the public pri- 
sons for criminals. Whilst he remains there, 
wtnesscsare called before the tribunals, and the 

judges 
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jntlges examine them privately; they allow* 
no counsel to the accused, they sometimes 
threaten to treat them as accomplices, if they 
will not confess, or say, what the judges wish 
they should — The great art of these worthy 
judges in the special tribunal is to find out 
contradictions in the depositions, and they are 
very expert in drawing out, what they call, 
these fau.v rationals. 

The more ignorant and fearful the witnesses 
are, the better they succeed. After having ex- 
amined them sufficiently, an order to commit 
them, a mandat d'arrit is issued, and is gene- 
rally considered by the prisoner as a verdict of 
guilty. 

The law, which enacted, that prisoners should 
not be kept confined longer than 48 hours, with- 
out being heard, was thus eluded by the judges, 
who do not consider the securing of a roan, in 
virtue of a mandat de depot as. imprisonment 
or arrest, though he may have been in the de- 
pot for several months» J^ow this subterfuge is 

n9 
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HO longer* wanted to infringe the law. The 
first Consul ha3 arrogated to ^itn^elf th? 3ale 
right of deciding as he pleaaep in all thes^e c?i5<r?^ 
9S it has bijen obserred« 

The prisoner aft^r bavipg; received a mandate 
pf arre^tatton» i^ examined by the judge» andl 
hi» a Coun^lk>r assig|i:«d him; but the judge; 
ipay command bjm to keep ^ijeoi^e, when- 
ever he chuses, on the pretext, that by hi^ 
defence he enters too much info political ques- 
tions, ^ intirit d'etat. If this cpun^ellor at- 
tempt to go wi« be J^ laid utider au interdict fop . 
»wo or even sIk months, by the judge, during 
which time he is not allowßd to appear «a PWQ-' 
sei in any court of justice. 

There ts also a kind of tortute iotrpdiiced for 
obstinate prispners» who will not oonil^ii a^-^ 
owdiDg to the desire of the judge^. ][t ii^ an in-^ 
veution worthy of aNero. Tlie pre^nt pyeleqj 
of the poli^, Dubois, who cHöcufaes the will and 
erdersof.Booäparte. with »or^ readiQfifiß tha9 
CoQphä xiid, has establiahad a: mw Mind ^f 

gaol^ 
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gaol, SO loir and small, that the prisoner can nei«* 
their stand» sit^ nor lie down. He is thrown 
into these holes» and asked every quarter of an 
hour, whether he will confess. 

A passionatefrenchman, naturally farions aod 
lightheaded» will certainly confess any thing to 
inculpate another man» on whom the govera-y 
ment wishes to lay hold. It is no wonder then 
that this true Neronian invention finds advo^ 
cates among the base hirelings of government : 
but tiiat a tribune, a lawyer^ and a philosophy 
cal writer» should defend it as a necessary ve^ 
medy to bring the guilty to a confession» as it 
lately appeared» is indeed astonishing. 

Liberal as the special tribunals may be with 
these arrests they find it sometimes expedient» 
to be equally liberal with the discharge of pri- 
soners, in the course of the process against them» 
if the prisoner should happen to obtain the pro-^ 
tection of men in power. 

A manufacturer of earthen ware, a M. Four- 
my, living in the Rue de la Pepinierei at Paris^ 

was 
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was imprisoned and discharged in this maniier. 
He had bought the house which he inhabited ; 
but one of the judges in the special tribunals at 
Paris, who had lent ä sum of money to the ven- 
der on the security of the house, wished to pur- 
chase it also. The notary who had made the 
contract, had named several persons who might 
have a claim upon it, and whose consent was 
therefore required, or who must first be sa- 
tisfied, but he had not mentioned them all. 
The incensed judge looked upon this as a '* fal- 
sum," or cheat, and ordered the vender to be 
taken up. Some months after, when the witr 
nesses had been properly examined, the judge 
fleM^ in a passion, because the purchaser had not 
been imprisoned, and had him seized likewise. 
Fortunately for the two prisoners, M. Fourmy 
knew the minister Chaptal, and Fourcroy the 
counsellors, of state, who estee^ned him on 
account of his knowledge in chemistry. M. 
Fourmy /applied to them, and both vender and 
^ •";... ; purchaser 
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purchaser were set at liberty without farther 
trouble. 

A young merchant, a native of Germany, 
whose^. name is omitted on account of his fa- 
mily, connected himself with one of the thou- 
sand swindling and gambling families, in which 
Paris so much abounds : they persuaded him to 
embark wiÖi them into a great enterprise, and 
he borrowed money from his friends and rela^ 
tites 30. to do. A^ ^OU; as these swindlers had. 
obtained all he r was worth, and all that he 
could raise from others, they tempted him to 
pomtnit a little irregularity^ and accused him as 
guilty of an iutcrnt to defraud them. These? 
geisftleniefl, with the judge, instautly laid hold 
of all the property which the young man had 
StiU left in the house, which was jointly inha- 
bited by him and the; swindlers ; he was sent 
into prison. After haying been a whole year in 
a most dreadful place, and having suffered be- 
yond. description, from, the utter want of 
cloaths, he was condemned to imprisonment 

• . for 
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for }ffe, upOQ the only ground, as the^BOtttncü 

especially mentioned, that he, being a begjg;ar,' 
was «till suspected) <if a fraud oa their hmily, 
vrho lived m affluetice. After faaring- passed 
anotier year, amidst the mcsi horrid wretches^ 
and in a prison of criminals, it luckily hap-- 
pened, that tfie infamous faimly who tiüd ruined 
hini^ fell into t*he snares of tnönä «euomn^ 
fogues ; fhey «were «frf transported to tiieidamb,- 
as robber«, ttweves, and «Krittdlor«. ^ Aa old 
compassionate man, among^ thfe judges of *hi» 
unfortunate youth, ^bo lerneilibered l«jt\' often 
and ho^ solemnly he had ^aUrays declared lii« 
innocence, now recollected liim, and 'ordered 
liis release without further proceedings. The 
young man, since his liberation, hfasu^ed aH 
possible means to have aiexv fria! atid'repara- 
tion, but in vain, as he had nothing butArords 
and innocence in hW favbrJ It trai not so 
easy to provide money again, * as the s^vindlers 
had absolutely ruined liis character; ind he 
ifas told, that lie must make a deposit of a 

certain 
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oeftäiü süia, brfbre tlky codd enter into a new 
trial - 

These Wonstrous proceedings are even ex* 
tended to foreigners, over whom the tribunals 
have no jurisdiction. The secretary of the 
Cisalpine minister, a Signor Accerbi, was ar- 
Wsted last'yeär, and shut up in the depot'bf the 
police, ün account of his shaving spoken too 
iVedy t)^the King of Sweden, in one of his 
publications. 

l^othing is more surprising than the careless- 
ness of * the lE'rench about all tTiese "horrors ; 
it iö> as if Ihey had lost all feeling of justice 
and equity. If this really lie the case, it is no 
wonder, that tliey bend so willingly under the 
galling yoke of their present tyrant. 

The history of the French people during their 
melancholy revolution, may be compared to 
that of an uninformed inconsiderate youqg 
Ä^an, wIk) is defeated in spite of liis courage, 
"boldness and natural strength, and remaius 
entangled in t^e snares of the insiduous. The 

wilder 
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wilder and the more furious his struggles to ex- 
tricate himself, the more tame and exhausted 
will he lie down afterwards, and resign himself 
to his fate. 

In this forlorn and wretched state he will feel 
some relief, if even one of the accomplices will 
look with compassion upon him— will haßten to 
the spot to protect himagainst the more furious 
attacks of his desperate companions, whQ would 
deprive him even of his existence. 

If this new protector is cunning enough to 
avail himself of his moral weakness, and treat 
him with some indulgence, this poor entrapped 
young, man will even feel gratitude^ and will 
be most strongly securpd, , The. fear of falling 
a victim to his implacable enemies^ his expe- 
rience of fprmer times, which. has taught; him 
that all resistance would be fruitless against the 
cool calculation of these robbers, will enhance 
Ihe tranquillity and ease which he comparatively 
enjoys. Unwilling to hazard any future efforts; 
no longer fostering the i)leasing hope of re- 
lease, 
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lease« he will sink down Jn a perfect conscious^ 
ness of his exhausted state» anxious tochemh 
the HtHc comfort within his reach,; . 

it catinot Ik denied, that the French peopte 
crvvie their political existence to :Bon aparte alond 
.Without his resolute characteil. and eirergy, 
•everything woald have gone to röin* , He ami« 
mated with new life tJiose who had loait all 
hopes, and inspired - the fugitive uiüh Icaiiragü. 
The French republic was so near its entire disso^ 
lutt6n, under tlie last Directory^ that Bona»- 
parte would hare returned from Egypt too latia, 
if an equally resolute mind had characterized 
a»y of the European sovereigns. 

The nation, prone to enthusiasm^ 'when it 
•saw Itself saved, eoold: not escape: the danger 
of a boundless gratitude to the man, to whom 
they owed their preservation. Many trusted 
too much in his high and noble character, to 
fear in him a tyrant. The hope that he would 
also be a wise legislator, and the founder of 
genuine liberty, as he had been their Sa- 
A a viour, 
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viour animated them, aud tranqüilized theii* 
fears* . , 

Has not Bonaparte tlie will to render thb 
JPrench free apd happy? Is he igfadrant of .the 
best mtens to. promote their felicity» and to 
establish ' a. satio^oal liberty ? Does, ht look lipöfi 
ittinsdfs as the only man ivbHhy to rule this 
'g^eat em^irfe ?~Docs ht consider the Frehch as 
incapable oEany freedoni at all ? Is. it his per- 
fiUAston, that they must be |^ovevn6d by force 
and deatpoitaism^ and not by Reason ? Does %h\A Wr 
^ttde him to deny ttiem ereu . thel heneiM^ of a 
^beral . edubatlon ? : Hin fixttat^ c;0|ydu€.t:. >vill 
throw light upon these >quest]aAi^: Wfi! ^hall 
fblloY^ rhim. with our leyes, and his actions 
ishatt be 'tecprded with fiuthfulness land im- 
)>artiality. 



! 
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J Quotation from Lacra tellers Pafnpht^f on the 
Dictatorship of Bonaparte. — Vide page 31. . 



l^ACRATELLE in bis latest puUicatkm^ «silitled^ 
-'^'Sieyes atid Bonaparte/' «aid, ^' All cur ipstitolionfi 
.^ are crombled intodust^butthepowers^oi^tfae soul rise 
.'•again; Be alvrays fii'm, never stray from that jus-> 
*'tice, which the present moment demands^-^never 
^' abase the noble and beneficial indiilgenbp our laws 
^' owe to all, and which we harfe a right to expect.-^ 
"Be always ^lrm in honorably respecting' the public 
'^ <^iiiion, whieh has been awakened by ^ou« in order 
^ tJhat'tnifth may perfect your wisdom, and teach yoti 
" t<^- ctefend your glory." He also says, *• You have 
*' enteröd'iflto a conspiracy, for what ? toalter every 
^ thing which existed. Your conspiracy tended to 
f* what? to an entire revolution.— From ^senate inst»- 
** tutcd lo maintain the constitution, you have asked ; 
^' what ? the means of overturniii^ this constitution.' 
'^ You have asked from the state. b(>dies,' who repre- 
** sented the people; ;vhat? that they should ^ivein 

*' th 
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*' iheir resignation — into whose hand«?into yours;— At a 
•* moment when a foreign war was still carried on with 
'^ aciimony ; when acivil war had broken out^ amidst all 
** sortsof misery ; during a war of all passions, in presence 
** of all factions; before all Europe you have es- 
" tahlished — what? a dictatorship ! " He then ad- 
dresses his fellow citizens, ** The dictatorship is the 
" consequence of commotions, of convalsions iu the 
'' state body. It is brought forth by circumstances, it 
'^ceases' with them It is either given, or taken by 
^' force. It falls into the hands of a corporate body, 
" or in those of a single man. It exists by the laws, 
^* or against the laws ; it maintains them, or it annihi- 
** lates them. It saves nations ; it oppresses them*. It 
*^ prolongs its existence, it ceases, when it .should^ — 
^* It has more or less power as it wascontendied iuhould-, 
-*' alt according to the character and temper of those, 
^^ in whose bands it is,- or according to the cha^'acterof 
f^ tl&e people Ji>y wboiaUisesiiiblishedi allac^Cordipg^to 
" tD the |>arties, thcteaiper, the passions, the inclina- 
^^ tions, the apinons which may prevail there. Let us 
*' well ponder the circaanstance», before we eatablish a 
^'dictatorship, or befw« we reject it let}! us try. the 
♦* chai:acter of those t» wlwom'we. tmst Qr;,d«ny '% — 
" Let us grant every thingr if it incline to ithe.good— 
f' and deny all, if its tendency be bad. Let us take 
'* care> that it may be as little necessary as possible, 
" let us watch when it dispenses favours, lay open its 
'/ errors, and if it must be, let us show. ourselves terri- 
*' ble a^^nst fatal encroachments ; — ^let us be without 
'.♦ fear, and without enthusiasm ;— riet us enjoy the ease 

" which 
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" which it prepares, but always, look upon its actions, 
•* either with gratitude or mistrust ; here with adinira- 
'' tion — there with reproach," He says of Bonaparte» 
" I was inclined to tliiuk well of Bonaparte. He must 
" have the nalu^ral magnanimity of a young heart, 
" though his head is wonderfully ripened already. If 
" any thing can make him giddy, it mustbe the hope 
*' of becoming more than a protector, greater thaa a 
*' King ; to be the rei^torer of blessings we thought we 
" had for ever lost ; to be the founder of a great and glo- 
" rious republic. Yet the seduction of power may de- 
*' terraine him, who had only erred because he tliought 
" himself too sure." He says at last, *' At the end of 
'* the 18th century nothing happens which could have 
-** happened at the end of the 17 th." 

Lacratelle lastly dwells designedly on the conjunc- 
tion of two men, " Sieyes and Bonaparte," which ap- 
peared so important to all genuine patriots. He say^, 
" The dictatorship was not exclusively destined for 
" the warrior, nor the philos(»pher, it was reserved for 
*^ him, who united wisdom with strength. Would 
'* these men, the last hope of a frantic people, sinking 
" under a load of crimes and sufferings, — would 
" they not forfeit all public esteem, exhibit themselves 
" as cool calculators of their own dangers, and betray 
" an hateful aiiibition, who found their interest on 
" the rnin of the state, if they had not accepted of 
** the power to perform all possible good, — that power, 
' of which they are to give an account, which would 
•* have been granted to them as the gift of despair, 
" when the evil had reached its highest pitch.— These 

^' remarks 
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*^ remarks, perhaps, accelerate the resolution of Bo^ 
" naparte, to get rid of this troublesome associate.'* 

This bold publication had scarcely m-dde its appear- 
ance^ when Sieyes was also put aside. 

Quotation from Cabanis on a genuine Represent 
ialion, (^'c— Vide page 31, 

Cabanis in vain notices in bis speech on the 25th 
Frimaire, in the legislative commission of the council 
of five hundred, the chief requisites of a genuine repre* 
sentative system, and the functions of the legislative 
body, and of the tribunate. He exclaims with anxi-r 
pus fear, '* The existence of this magistracy of the 
'' people, connected with the liberty of the press,^ 
'* which must always be unlimited under a strong go- 
" vernment, is one of the principal guarantees of pub» 
'' lie liberty : For whatever may be attempted, there 
is no real and solid security, if it be not founded upon 
**public opinion." The s^me anxious presentiment of 
the future, draws the following words from the qrator: 
*' Our situation may render it necessary, that ce^laiu 
** members of the executive power place themselves ac 
*' the head of the armies, or that numerous military 
" corps in the Bjejgbbourhood of the grand commpnity, 
'' where they reside, remain under orders. But ali this 
" must only be looked upon as a provisional measure, 
** and we must not delay, recurring to the fundamental 
f^ principles, as soon as tranquillity is restored at 
*^ home and abroad. 



In 
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'' In vain does Chenier exclaim in his speech at the 
^' sitting at the tribunate^ on 23 germinal^ wherein be 
'' wisely demanded, that it should be held twice in a 
'^ month, during the future vacancies of the legislative 
*' bod}', for 8 months, in order to deliberate on eyery 
*^ subject which might appear to them expedient 
^' for the benefit of the administration, and to com- 
'^ municale it as the wish qf the tribunate. Jn vain, 
" exclaims he, like Lacratelle and Cabanis, the rest- 
** less enemies of reason, the self interested slan- 
'* derers of learning, hoped to break down the build- 
'^ ing of the french revolution. They flatter them- 
^^ selves in vain, to lead us back to fanaticism, to feu- 
'' dal prejudices : their mode^of reasoning in favor , 
^' of its possibility is so easily refuted, that it is now 
'^ looked upon as common-place argument« 

They will be unable to check the career of human 
^' understanding; lil^e the inquisitors, who could qot 
^' stop the rotation of the earth by throwing Galeleo 
'' into a dungeon ; like tb(e persecutors of Faust and 
" Guttemburgh, who could not check the progress qf 
.*• the art of printing, which threatened destruction to 
/fall tyrant!^, and changed the face of the \^hole 
^' earth." 

Observations^ by the Author^ on. Lord Gren- 
mile's Note. — Vide page 31. 

The answer of Liord Grenville contained nothing but 
a denial of the mo$t incontrovertible facts, evasions, 

and 
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and pretences to continue the war. It appears ^t the 
Käme time, from the speech of this noble Lord, in llie 
house, that he was not inclined lo negotiate. The 
reasons alleged bj him, and his partisans« to justify 
this want of good will, are remarkable. They say the 
French had been the aggressors; strange enough, that 
no negotiation is to be entered into on that account ! 
Then every war must be a war of extermination. The 
worst of it was, that the Engli^h had theivselves been 
the aggressors, but the French knew how to retort the 
charge upon the English. Again tbey say, *' They 
** could not treat with the French, as France hod been 
*' continually ruled by republican principles since the 
*^ war. Yet had they not attempted to negQtiate with 
** Dumouriez, even in the first year of the republic ! 
" shortly after the sending away of the embassadors ? 
'* Had they not sent an agent with proposals to the 
•* the committee of [public safety, (coniiie du salut 
*^ public) in the second year of the republic?- Had 
*' they not offered in the fourth year, to treat with the 
** directory ? Did they not repeat the attempts again 
** with this same directory, botli bpfore and after the 18 
•' Frnctidor ? 

" Did they not declare, when the negociations were 
" broken off, that they were ready to renew their^ if 
" the revolutionary government of the republic shewed 
" itself inclined tp peace? VVliy would they not now 
** treat with Bonaparte? The blunt answer to this 
" question will, perhaps, explain the whole condiwit of 
** the Epglish puni&try, during the French revolution. 
" Bonaparte was looked upon as a man, who might 
'' have the high end noble ambition, as well as the 

*' power 



** power, to give that free constitution to Fiance, which 
*' it had frequently attempted to establish ^ b}' several 
*' means, but always in vain. It was imagintd that he 
** could accomplish the grand work, which England, or 
" rather the ministry,dreaded since the revolution ; con- 
*' scious of iheir having attenipted to degrade the peo- 
** pie, and undermine the English constitution. 

** If the French, strangers to oil true republican 
*' virtues, could succeed in any way to obtain thisgfeat 
" end ; how much easier would it have been to the En- 
*' glish citizens, for centuries past, who have been bred 
'' up to liberty, who possess the two grand requisites of 
*' free citizens, in a high degree, namely a disposition 
" to find out the beneficial law, by a fair and general 
'' discnssion, and a sacred respect towards estabruhed 
'* customs." 

Finally, The ministers said, " That the French go- 
*' vernment could not offer any guarantee, and that 
'' time only could decide, what degree of confidence it 
" deserved. As if it were the custom to make the past, 
'' and not the present nor the fulnre,thebasis of negotia- 
*' tions; as iPafier any change of government in France, 
*' the new one would always make war, and conjure up 
'* a new coalition^ 

" After many confused and contradictory recrimina- 
^' tions, the minister gives it äs his opinion, that the re- 
*' storation of the old dinasty, suspended by the revo- 
'^ lution, would be the best security of government j 
" it would ensure lo France the undisputed possession 
** of their former territory, or rather, it would preveht 
** any impression on the English people disadvantage- 

«< ous 
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^ ousto the miaistry. The speech of Mr. Pitt in the 
^ House of CgmmoDs^ repeatsia plaiu terms^ these eva- 
^' sive reprobations. 

Bonaparte was treated there> and in the upper bouse, 
itke a faithless robber and assassin. The sword was 
therefore to decide, and peace must be conquered. 

Quotation from the speeches of Daunou^ Jean 
de Brie, and Benjamin Constant^ after Bo- 
naparte's returnfrom Marengo.— rW\d^t page 
39* 

The friends of liberty availed themselves of every 
opportunity, to remind their victorious chief of his 
duty, whilst the nation in enthusiastic strains^ loudly 
sang his praises. In the sitting of the tribunate on 
the Sd messidor, which took place in consequence of 
the news respecting tne victory at Mareugo, and in 
order to deliberate on the most proper celebration of 
the same, some patriotic orators did not fail, after 
. many just eulogiums to express their tears and wishes 
concerning their leader, who was returning crowned 
with glory. Daunoa says, '* The battle of Marengp, 
^'glorious as it is in itself, is still more glorious on 
" account of the consequences, which you are entitled 
•' to expect. It consolidates the power of the republic, 
*< gives additional lustre to its government, and se*- 
" curity to freedom. It dispels the fears of future 
" institutions incompatible with the genius of the 
*' republic« It adds to the joy of the people, the 
" national festival, (the festival day of the republic) 

*^ which 



*• which all are to celebrate, aad they can now indulge 
*' the noblest feelings of the human heart, in the bo- 
^' som of universal harmony, without the bitter pang 
" of mournful recollections, No! this liberty, the fruit 
^' of so many sacrifices, the price of so many triumphs, 
*' never can again be taken away from us." 

Jean de Brie endeavours to compare this remarka- 
ble victory, (which appeared to strengthen anew the 
pillars of the republic) and the heroic fall of the 
noble Dessaix, with the conquest and death of Leoni- 
das and Epaminondas. He adds, *^ Who will prevent 
'* us, from manifesting our feelings, and by every en- 
'^ couragement exciting a noble display of generous 
^^ sentiments in republicans, by shewing to them^ that 
" th45 memory of virtuous citizens is engraven on the 
*' hearts of their magistrates." 

Btnjamin Constant, praises in his speech, all the 
Italian patriots, who were released in consequence of 
the treaty, after the battle of Marengo. He look« 
upon it, as a happy foreboding for those who suffered 
for the cause of liberty in Ireland. He exclaims,'* Ho- 
'' nor to all republican proclamations, which sound the 
*' language of liberty, of equality, of sovereignity of the 
'' people ; this language is worthy of heroes ; some 
'' contemptible voices would fain silence, by empty de- 
*' clamation. Hail ! and a joyful welcome to the high! j 
^' honoured sacrifices in the glorious cause, and to the 
'^ brave oujt-laws, whom the fate of the republic calls 
*' from subterranean dungeons May we follow their 
** example !" 

He 
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He extols the peace, wbichhe prophesies as a neces- 
sary consequence of the victory of Marenijo, and ex- 
claims with the utmost animation, and patriotic feel- 
ing, *' Peace secures the rights of the individual, the 
** rights of a i^hole nation, and the represen- 
** tative system to fnturity. Peace will restore to us 
** the indispensable liberty of the press, will restore to 
•* reason its innate power, and open to the enlightened 
** mind, a view to be useful to mankind, and to promote 
•• the noble independence of thought/* 

RioufF then exclaims, with republican enthusiasm» 
** The soldiers of liberty exhibit themselves, as they 
•* have never ceased to do for the last ten years, as 
*' models of patience, and submission, as the bulwark 
** and pride of their native land. What are the hopes 
*' left to the enemies of the republicans? What 
*^ are the proofs, their policy can demand? Superior to 
*' the griping pressure of want, and to the temptations 
•* of affluence, on the barren Alps, and in the fruitful 
" Gelds of Campania, in misfortunes and success, 
*' they are animated but by one desire, — that of shed- 
** ding the last drop of their blood, for this grand 
''object; — liberty and equality. Surrounded by 
** raging factions, dispersed or united, in dmigeons or 
** in the curulcan seats, their legislators still resound in 
*• their cars, liberty and equality* 

** The revolutionary tempest rages in vain, it can not 
'" obliterate the sentiment of liberty, of personal liberty, 
•' so deeply looted in the hearts of men," The repub- 
lican writers manifested, like Guinguenet, their fear's 
more openly. *• The genuine friends of liberty,** said 

be 
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lie, ** areTiot without fears ; they see how e party, de- 
*' ciariug agaiDst all parties; endeavours to reign aione V 
** how it attempt to reintroduce all ancient institutions, 
<^ even thoße that iiad been acknowledged deficieint 
'' during the näon»rcby. Tliey are ünea»y> as they 
*' cannot see wbereun end «of the retrogression to tliose 
f* abuses will be, wbich crept in^witii the revolution, — 
** As the men, who stsuid at the head of that party; 
'^ whose existence can no more be denied,« are no- 
*' torious for their haired of every form of republicaa' 
^' government, for their ambition and talents. 

^^ But the'governpieQt, which openly declared, that 
** it would have do party, whose interest it is, not to 
'* throw themselves imprudently into the arms of those 
*' who cajole them^st, to stifle theor afterwards : -it 
*^ will shield the republic against the new. danger with 
" which it is threatened. These .dangerous me;ii, 
" only desired quiet in former tim^eß, only the permissioa . 
*' to live unobserved J , but novy all will seize on the: 
'^ first places, will realise ^eir plans ^pd systems, wJUj 
•* subvert all that was befqre, tp restore it again. Fa*n. 
*^ mily,,of Bonaparte I the republiqans place their bop*« « 
'* in you; — You will repej the clandestine- enemie»- 
*' who (latter you now, but do not paiidon it to have been* 
*' the supports and even.th§ founders of our preseat* 
•^ government." Thus spoke G//4gMf«^f, when the news- 
of the victory of Marengo arrived; apd soon after,* 
when many foreigners,seeing the universal enthusiasm^ 
feared for the destruction of liberty, he exclaimed» 

" Ten 
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•'Tea yeai» of firmnesdj of enei^y, and of Jieroism» 
*< sbouid bafe establish^ ibe opposite opinion^ £very 
^ iDlerest centres in the desire of maintaining the revo« 
^ lutions, and efttoblishments. The majority of french^ 
'' men bare taken too active a part to recede. Why 
*' abouid they now alter th«r opinion as they see an end 
'^ to all theevilsofreToiutions-^for where disturbance^ 
*' take place^ viirea will manifest tbemseiveii> as they 
** hare arrived to a6rmiqaiet and happy order of things^ 
** as genius and victory protect tbem." 

Quotation from Jean d^Angely^s^ ** Bulktin 
de -PtÄTiV/*— Vide page 107. 

St. Jean d'Angely, offered inWs Bulletin of Paris, 
am essay on usurpers. After having quoted a passage 
fVom a publication, entitled the ^* central lodge of 
genuine freemasons/* to prove that Arminius had not 
been an usurper, and that the greatest princes had been 
protid to rank him among their ancestors^ though he 
did not descend from a Cheruskian Monarchy he adds^ 
** It would be improper to attempt to prove that all go- 
^* ternments originally bear the stain of usurpation ; 
** we must therefore acknowledge the humiliating 
*' truth, that nothing exists in nature, which had not 
**its origin in a previous dissolution." He also shews, 
•* That most of those, to whom history applies the 
** title of usurpers, were such extraordinary characters 
" as nature only produces at great intervals, to rescue 
'* civil society from overgrown evils." Yet what are 
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$he argaments^ of- which this shaniieles$ coiinseUor of 
istate^ opeuly avails himself in the f^e of a republican 
people P Hear him i *^ Who has ever dared to tpesr 
^' tion the fame of a Deioces* The Medes^ hifcoun^ 
'' trymen, living under a republican govera^nent^ fotund 
'^ themselves assailed by the murderous and furioiM 
^' attacks of democracy» . Deiocesj who had led tbent 
y to viptory^ subjects them to laws replete with wisdonu 
'' Rousing thera from the dangt rcMjs illusious of fre«*- 
'^ dorn» which they had; never: known ; bold and suc- 
** cessful, b^ allows them tq .proclaim bin the first 
** Kiqg oC thp, Riedes. £(e^ assembles j^ yl^ndid court 
'^ ar()mi4 i)is per^oti^ j^nd,pp\y, sh^wg himself to his 
^' s»hj/^0tß in xpiyal spleadpry .wbilfSt hq unites sjKneugtk 
«f and magnificence Jq his;gQi^riiiiieiit| «vd. becomes 
*' the founder of .the. -greatest empire in AMa." 

The* wise E^ing HierOi at wbose fe«t the:Syracu$ians 
laid their jb»|Q[i;i|lti}.ott$ freedo^^ is also held out as a glo- 
rious example. Thi^,councell9r very diatmctiy explains 
himself at last. He says^ " Never were there so many 
''^asseniieiit. voices upon one political qviestiQhy.ebl- 
*']ected In Paris, as that of tiie consulate for }ife. 
" You desire a lasting political estarblishment.— One 
'* party begins to think, that a dynasty is not always of 
^* divine origiti, that the family ofBngo CaJ>et, ascend- 
" ing the throne of the Carolovingians by a revolution, 
*^ had no other right to it, than that of possession. 
'*' Rights of this sort must naturally cease, when a new 
*' order of thin^^s is introduced.-- An opposite system 
^* would eternise the confusion in political öffairs. The 
^' claims of Stanislaus Xavier are not to be compared 

'' with 
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•* with those tehich the cardinal of York possess«»^ to 
•* the throne of England. The commitment of the 
^ British government to a Dutch general in the year 
*' !688, (how cunning, to call the Prince IVilliam of 
•* Orange, only a Dutch general) is a true rebellion 
•' still, if the corisequences from certain principles, ex* 
" clusively applied to Fnmce were also applied to En- 
^ gTand (how malicious towards England, after the ne- 
*' gotintions for peace had just begun)."* 

The counsellor prophesies lastly the results of this. 
He siiys, ^' The accession of Bonaparte to a consulate 
•* for life, will be a grand event.— -As the best instltu- 
•* tions are those, which proce<»d from circinnsitünc^s ; 
^ as the most lasting constitution is that, which ha^ 
'• been sanctioned by time ; it is to be hoped, thai the 
" constitution, roughly drawn on the l«th. Brumaire, 
*^ will attain its final perfection, and present to France, 
** a guarantee, eagerly wished for, by all friends of tran- 
^« qutllity, and domestic happiness." 

CriticUm, passed by the Author^ on M. Neckar^ 
Condorcett and CamilUe Jeurdans last pub* 
Ikations. — ^Vide page 139. 

The work of M. Necker is written with Föderation; 
yet had he lived in Paris, he would have neither com^ 
posed nor published it there :*— after the example of 
Voltaire, who would not have written at Paris what 
he sent into the world from Ferney ; the man of 
power and the philosopher must not stand too near 
each other. Nay, the honest author must not keep the 

daily 
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dÄJly cöiäpäny of fortune-hunters, nor draw his plea- 
8üres from the same source which is contaminated by 
effeminate men. tvery feeling, every thought is 
questioned and ridiculed by them : it is thus they en- 
d^avoui* to elude the shafts of his reproof. Of what 
u^e can he be to the friend of reading, and to posterity. 

Meeker thiist absolutely have lived by himself to 
be able to write in this manner ; but to be a politician, 
he ought to have lived with the world, tie is evidently * 
uffacqusdnted with the present ag6, else he would have ' 
aeknöWÜedged the önfy good in it, Namely, the dispo- 
sition in man, to compare his own n^essities, #ith the^ 
c6)^dt2iit Ytrants of titSiAkhiä. NecSer H ptfs^s%ed of 
sufficient p*neti^fttio», io poiritoiit i!h^ preseüt fatiltü, 
atid to pi(^os(i better iüstitutiön^. Yet hr$ ^e is 6x^ ' 
oft ttefy^seöt alone, and in vain womld a ycrorrg reader 
aib, why äb^ld this loVe of lib^ty be the inrc^ssant 
mharvejr of mett i In vain would the ex^rienced r^der 
inquire, whence may the ÜormB of government proposed 
by the author^ derive solidity? For that politiciaa, 
who is unable to quote some füitdiameBtal institutions 
of society, en whixrh the public offices and their miAual 
rektioo« Bwy seowrely rest, will only complete a build« 
ing of paper. 

This essential point has not been better explained by' 
him, than by all the' late büngKög constitution-makers 
of revolutionary states. Where civil liberty existed 
before, where its' enjoyment has produced its perfect 
knowledge, and ati attachment to it, there may the 
building be completed with ease. 

Bb . 
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But this good fortone did not fall to the lot of* 
France, and that it might not enjoy it, their archi- 
tects, instead of laying a solid foundation^ pleased 
themselves in ornamenting the rooms. V/e know 
pretty well, whether it be comfortable living in them ; 
but have we examined, whether the convenience of 
the rooms depend on the antiquity or novelty of the 
building. Have we examined what must be done first, 
before we can erect the edifice ? Such inquiry may be 
avoided, by the introduction of a power, which can 
master all human passion, and in this case, Necker 
very properly says, 

'^ La Science des l^gislateurs est inutile dan» des 
'^ pays od Ton demande, que tout soit soumis ä la vo- . 
** lonte d'un seul : il n'y a plus alors» que des conseils 
''. sLdonneriirautorit^ Supreme« — ^Unlimited monarchs 
have felt, notwithstanding that all institutions should 
be the offspring of necessity only. Frederic the Great 
aiks in his " £pitre a son esprit," 

. *' Mais du pouvoir des^rois connoissons I'origine ; 
< '^ Pensee*vou8, qu* ^16v£s par une main divine, 
: '' Leur peuple, leur ^tat, leur ait 6i€ commis 
*^ Comme an troupeau .stupide & lenrs ordres soumis. 

Does he not solve the riddle ? — r- 
" Les crimes eifrontes, Tartifice des traitres 
" Forcerent les humains ä se donner des maitres. 
*' Themis arma leur bras de son glaive vengeur 
«^ Poor inspirer au vice une utile frayeur. 

He 
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He afco adds— 

" D'autres en usurpant un bien ill^gitime^ 

^* Devinrent souverains — en prodiguant le crime« 

With the work of M. Necker, another publication 
may be read, to become perfectly acquainted with na^ 
tional improvement, namely, Condorcet's progrig de 
f esprit humain. Both publications have their merit ; 
both authors have a penetrating eye, and wish for the 
public good. But the basest hireling of a marketing 
bookseller in Germany, \yould not have dared to pass 
by the fundamental principle inethics without noticing 
it, like Condorcet. He would have deduced, in the 
first work, all rights and duties from human nature, to 
i^ew, that no society of civilized men can renounce 
them, from mere prudence, and unqualified submis^ . 
sion. As indifferent as the German execution experi« 
ment might have turned out, it would have had a solid 
basis at least, and the nation would not have suffered 
any body to force upon them a meaner one. It is not 
so with our more cultivated neighbours, who excel us 
iti many respects. Solidity is not always their- chief 
care, and if m^en determine too rashly, they will often 
be disgusted. Yet, as long as we remain undeter- 
mined, we are in danger of erring, when we think our* 
selves most in the right. 

Thus M. Necker, for instance, refutes the known 

aristocratical saying, '' Rien par, et tout pour le peu- 

*'ple/' (nothing by the means of the people, but all 

for the people,) by the manifest impossibility of its 

B b 2 execution 
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execution ; yet of this maxim^ (supposing tbe po^M* 
bility of following it,) lie says, " Cest änierveilJp.*' It 
is, as if good fortune and right, accidental enjoy- 
ments, and well earned property, were one and the 
sanoie thing. As if it were enough for a people to be 
well governed only. As if it were unnecessary for the 
people to take any share in government. A comfort-? 
fble situation ought to be made to mankind, but why 
enlighten the people ? Tbe latter privilege may remaiQ 
^e prerogative of a few favorites of nature» in itsi 
nost limited state, limited as it* always will be. The 
philanthropic Necker would certainly not maintain 
ancb a doctrine ; yet does he not ? 
• Tbe Uheral cultivation of the human mind £or li- 
berty, and its permanence, by a republican govern-^ 
ment, secured against all despotic infringement, haa 
been defended by a cotemporary writer, Caiaitle 
Jourdan, in faist pamphlet on the true sense with whi<;h 
tbe nation has given its voice on tbe consulate ft)r 
life. His arguments are weak, ye<| tbe pamphlet baa 
^e merit of having made its appearance at a %im^% 
wbeo ail France was silent, though tbe grand mfyo« 
rity of the nation were against the measure«'*— 
Camilk published it scon after tbe closing of tiie lists; 
netto prevent the Fir^t Consul from receiving this great 
proof of national gratitude, but to remind him of 
wbal he awed tbe najtion for their gift^ and what the 
nation, oc rather, be and his equiüs, expected &Qm 
Banapacte.. He supposed, perhaps, to find tbe aiu]>i- 
tion of a prudent state nittister in ^be pxoud despot» 

and 



^pcl to tickle hi« vanity m the Fren.ch style. He was 
chiWisb enough to believe, that hisi words would not 
be lost with the First Consul, »iid therefore noticej 
every thing which the Constituiion of the 18th Brq^ 
mi^ire still wanted ; to render and secure thai liberty 
to the French, for which they had so long struggled 
and suffered, and which they anxiously desired, Aa4 
this is nothing less than the complete per^^on^l secur 
rity of citizens, which puts a stop to qll fori^er firhi' 
trary imprisonoieots, and deportations ; the full en- . 
joyment of liberty ; the responsibility of ministers ^ucf 
officers of state; the independcuc(^ of judicial pro- 
ceedings^ a well constitutioned municip lity, chosen 
by the communities; the genuine freedom of speech, 
and liberty of the press ;• regular, uninfluenced elec- 
ffons; two houses of parliament, carefully and wisely 
constituted; reduction of the army to its proper bounds; 
a genuine militia, as the bulwark of property and li- 
berty ; a legal regulation, respecting the succession to 
the highest magistracy, in case of de(«th, and no fsi- 
»fly heir. 

This man, who had the good of the Republic at 
heart, has here stated before hand, not only tlie very 
objects which Bonaparte never has aimed at, since his 
accession to the consulate for life, but also those salu- 
tary regulations, which he has annihilated by his se- 
natus consultum. The good republican has thus in- 
formed the proud despot of every thing, which might 
prepare an obstacle to his designs, and must therefore 
be removed. 

Smooth 
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Smooth and renpectfdl as his expressions were^ tliey 
did not perhaps stop the hold usurper in his rash ca- 
reer. Master and servants made a jest of his pubiieiu 
lion; they prohibited its circulation, but did not con- 
fiscate the copies } and it was doubtful^ whether the 
author had obtained this prohibition^ in order to in- 
crease the sale of it, ox whether government meant it 
really so. . All official prints abused it with greater ma- 
)ice than that of M. Necker^ 

4 quotation from M. Talleyrand^s earlier pub- 
licaiion on Lotteries^ vide page 164, 

He says, '' Certes, lorsque les yeux de 1* assembl^e 
^ nationale se porteront 9ur les loteries, elle apper? 
** cevra dans un inUant, que ostte invention execra- 
** ble, destin^e a cboquer tous les principes de la mor 
^ rale au m^me degr^, q& elie yiole toutes les propor? 
'* tions de I'arithm^tique honnete, frappe le peuple, 
^' dont les moeurs et \^ substance sont incessamment 
'* menac6es^ d^truit le gout du travail, introduit^U 
" fraude et Tinfid^lit^, engendre |^s vols, l^s assassi- 
** nats^ les forfaits ; et chose horrible ! Elle offre le 
^ bideux spectale d'uu gouvernement exergant le plus 
*' vil des esoamotages ; et mettant Tinnocence, le 
^ bien Itre des hommes au miserable prix de quelquei^ 
'^ millions. 

Quotüiions 
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Quotations from Mtrabeau's translation of a 
work, that appeared in England many years 

' backi ander the title, '' Essay on the Order 
of Ciacinnatus." 

. " L'institutioo de Tordre de Cincinnatas est la cr£a'- 
'' tion d'un veritable patriciate et d'one noblesse mill- 
'/ taire, qui oe tnrdera point k devenir une noblesse 
'^ civile et une aristocratic d'autant plus dangereuse, 
, ^' qu' ^tant h^r6ditaire,,eUe s' acroi^ra sans cesse par 
'.' le tems^ et.se fortifiera oicme par les prejuges« qu'elle 
*^ fera naitre ; qu' etant n6e hor^ de la constitudoiL 
'' et des loiXj les loix n'ont pas pourvjuaux moyens de 
'* la reprimer^ et qu'elle pesera sans cesse sur la coa- 
'^ stitution dont elie ne fait point partie ; ju^qu'« ce 
V que par des atlaques tan tot sourdes et tant6t ouver- 
'? tes, eile y soit niSlee en s'y.incorporant^ ou q^' apris 
** Tavoir long terns mi n^e^ eile I'^branle k la fin et. la 
'^ d^tmise, 

** Les families patriciennes {k Rome) ayant r^uni 
** dans leurs mains la puissance du monarque et T in- 
" fluence de la noblesse, chaque fiitricien devint an 
<^. Tarquin; et Home n'ent pas plus qu' auparavcmt 
<^ salibert6 politique; avec celte diffSrence» que la 
*^ tyrannic r6sida desormais dans un corps : et mllie 
'^ tyrants sont un fl^au mille fois plus borrible et plu» 
'5 redoutable qu' un seul tyran &c." 



He also cjcplains the origin of modern Nobility^ 
in Europe. 

^* dans son origine ? Des chefs de f^Btiitti ttrdcesi 
^ qoi joignoient la batbarie de la victoire i, celle dei^ 
*< inoenra^ <)oa€ )«d fffetri\€r9 tilr^sr tatttA Vv^rphtibit 
*^ et le Inrigandage^ e% qui fid fondör^nt leur frrdaiai* 
^ neoce sm-dessud^ de lev» nation^ qn€ stir ledttAt de 
^* commeiidert qu* H» exer^ksQf 4fifiil I'eurs ^<m>bftts. 
^ G'est de 14 qo'est »^rtie e^tle foak de Gd^iesy de 
^ Does, ck Marquisv qm oi^t inonil^el rav8g6 PEu- 
•* rope. Tau« ces^ tilres de la vamt6 hiiBiaiAe »'Äioi- 
^ est diiwles pitetMkvt tem« qc^e des titres milJtfitii^^y 
** ^i obflrqfuotoät )s6» dHl^eftts d^^ de eomdK^te* 
^ fMUt ; maki oes nfif^iilfe» titres' s^nt dcfv€ti«s bkotftt 
^* des distilMrikms et Äei^ prWüeg^iü Sctatam dans 1' or- 
«« dre cmK Bi«tfl6t ife ont fond^e^evte f66dali^ b««r- 
1' bare) qmy pendaiftfrded si^clee^ ä aVifi le gentle hu- 
** main/* 

A? *Äea;^ the ridiculous, low, and superstitious 
origin ofQrders and their Insignia. 

^ Le tfi^risF m^nxe, qoi devöit s^attacbisr ä lear ori- 
** gkie B*a pu empöcher rorguoif et la miserable va- 
*♦ tM€ de rhomine^ de les embrasser avWeiAenti lis 
•* sdn-t d^venus un nouveaii signe d*in6galit6 ; the- 
*' nouvelle marque qiii^ an gt6 d« capritje^ 6tabBt ^- 
** core des rangs et des barri^res dans les 6tats, oü la 
** dasse ordinaire des citoyens est d^ja sarcharg6e,et 

fl6trie 
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^ fletrie de tant de distinctions civiles. lis ont cre6 
'^ des rangs jusques dans la noblesse, fond^ nn noa- 
** veau patriciat dans le patriciat, un nouvel orgeuil 
^^ dans rorgoeil, et de nonveaax moyens d'oppiession^ 
*' dans I'oppression. Une partie de ces patriciens si 
*} fieri) de ces descendans de guerriers et d^anciens 
*^ tyrans da people, est devenue eile m^oie une esp^ce 
^ de peapk) par rapport i ceux de leor ordre que la 
*^ faveur du prince, le haaard, le boubeur de plaire^ 
'* on une ob^issance servile aux caprices des cours^ 
^^ ont d^cor^s de ces signes imposans«'^ 

Quotation from M. Thomas MallyU Speech^ 
" Eloge de Marc-Aurel/' 

M. Thomas exclaioied, with enthusiasm^ '^ La \U 
*' bert6 est le premier droit de Thomme, le droit dc 
'^ n'ob^ir qu' aox loix et de ne craindre qu' elles. Mak 
'* heur ä V esclave qui craindroit de prononcer son 
'^ nom ! Malheur au pays oü le prononcer seroit un 
^* crime !-^L'homme, n& libre^ mais aTec le besoin 
'' d'etre gouyern6^ s'^toit soumis ä des loix, jamais 
'' aux caprices d'un mattre ; nul homme n'a le droit 
'^ de commander arbitrairementäun autre; qui usurpe 
<' ce pouToir, debruit son pouvoir m^me.-— La loi est 
'^ tout : la constitution des £tats peut changer ; les 
'^ droits du citoyen sunt toujours les m^mes. lis sont 
^* independants .et de Tambitieux qui usurpe, et du 
'^ 16che qui se r^nd ; fond^s sur la nature. Us sont iq* 
** alt^kables ^mme eile.'' 

c c Aßet 
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Jfier the Author*^ reasoning on the Pope^s 
Bulls in Switzerland, 

A difTerent fate would have awaited Switzerland^ if 
it had paid attention to the patriotic appeals of one of 
its noblest and most enlightened fellow citizens twenty 
jears ago. S. Müller^ in his history of that country^ 
made the following remark : " Every nation, however 
^^ just and peaceful it may he, in the course of the 
^* mQltifarious political changes, may unexpectedly 
^' be called upon to exhibit its value to the world.^-« 
" But how when it bleeps ! The great views of policy 
*' are lost sight of during ^ long continued peace'; 
^' the foundations of constitutions begin to decay : 
^' The wisdom of our ancestors degenerates into pre* 
** judices, and disturbances of some consequences ex- 
** cite but little alarm. Jealous of each other, the 
** diflerent Cantons lose sight of the general good» 
<* and are guided by the pitiful motives of self-inter- 
'* est : Thus monarchies fall into decay.— A state, 
*' which raised itself to that dignity, by extraordinary 
" virtues alone, dares not forget itself. It is incalcu- 
** lable what men can accomplish, and to what height 
^' they may raise themselves, if th**y feel unshack- 
" led. The spirit of your forefathers, whose seats 
** you now fill» demand from your wisdom a consoli- 
*' dation of our mutual bonds, by an unceasing war 
*« against selfishness and unpatriotic designs ; he calls 
** upon the first and wisest among you to set the glo- 
f« ripus example. Nothing great nor good can be ob- 
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^ tained without it ; but it cannot be accomplished 
*< unless you abstain from preventing the dissemina- 
^< tion of knowledge» (which is hateful) ; unless you 
^^ abstain from i^ttempts to suppress it» (which would 
^ be unavailing) ; unless you guide it with superior 
<< wisdom» If it be true, (and who will doubt it) that 
<< our morals depend on our ide^ ; that on the former, 
^^ on our oath, on industry {^nd self-denial, the exist* 
*< ence of our Republic alone depends. What would 
<< the world say and think, if it observed, that the 
«c mode of oi^r public instructions were not freed fron^ 
^^ all former catholic, scholastic, and controversial 
^^ stains ; if no instruction of the history of other Rcr 
*> publics, no national spirit, no national peculiarity 
^* were to be found among ourselves, during a period^ 
^ when it cannot be secure for a moment, without 
^ the highest patriotic zeal :--*-The world would s^y, 
«( we desire thß object, but not the means,'' 
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